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PREFACE 

To-day  the  va«t  territory  lying  between  the  Miuinippi 
River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  occupied  by-ifiany  millions 
of  people.  Fifty  yean  ago,  except  on  the  Pacific  slope,  it 
had  few  white  inhabitants.  Then  it  was  the  Far  West,  be- 
yond the  frontier,  the  Indian  country — the  unknown.  A 
journey  into  it  was  believed  to  be  full  of  peril.  In  the  minds 
of  the  general  public  it  was  as  far  away  as  Central  China  is 
to-day. 

Beymid  the  great  river  ^ich  bounded  it  on  the  east  was 
a  fringe  of  settlements.  Scattered  through  the  more  distant 
country  were  the  trading-posts  to  which  the  trapper  brought 
his  furs.  Forts  Garry,  Benton,  Union,  Laramie,  Bridger,  and 
Bent  were  some  of  these.  There  were  a  few  army  posts,  and 
as  time  went  on  odiers  were  established. 

Gdd  had  been  discovered  in  California,  and  a  wild  rush  of 
people  anxious  to  better  their  condirion  had  started  across 
die  phuns,  bound  for  the  distant  Eldorado.  It  was  a  curi- 
ously mixed  popularion  that  set  out  on  this  long  journey. 
Farmers  from  New  EngUnd,  business  men  and  clerks  from 
die  Middle  Sutes,  planters  and  younger  sons  from  the 
South;  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  carr3ring  their  possessions, 
laige  or  scanty,  in  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  oxen, 
and  cows,  they  struggled  westward.  They  endured  enor- 
mous toils;  perpetually  in  fear  of  atucks  by  Indians,  meeting 
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the  dangen,  delays,  and  perplexitiei  of  wild  men,  strange 
iurrounding^  rough  travelling,  twoUeo  stream*,  and  ex- 
hausted live-stock. 

For  many  years  the  toads  over  which  they  had  passed 
were  marked  by  the  skeletons  of  am'mals,  by  broken-down 
wagons,  by  furniture  and  household  goods,  thrown  away  to 
lighten  the  loads  dragged  by  their  feeble  teams.  Along  these 
deep-wom  roads  were  the  graves  of  those  who  had  perished 
on  the  way;  sometimes  mere  mounds  of  earth,  hardly  show- 
ing on  the  level  prairie,  or  perhaps  marked  by  a  bit  of  board 
thtTist  m  the  ground,  bearing  a  penciUed  name  and  date,  - 
which  the  wmter's  storms  would  soon  obliterate. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  vfl- 
lage  of  Denver  was  established,  and  along  the  mountain 
streams  the  prospector  worked  with  pick  and  shovel  and  pan, 
and  wore  away  his  strength  and  his  courage  in  hunung  for 
the  gold  that  often  he  did  not  find.  Montana  also  began  to 
yield  gold,  and  Sahnon  River  and  Alder  Gulch  were  at  the 
beginnmgs  of  their  fame.  Steam-boat  traffic  on  the  upper 
Missouri  River,  at  fi  ..  established  for  the  transporudon  of 
furs,  gave  easy  access  to  the  Montana  mines.  Stages  were 
ninnmg  across  the  continent,  and  the  pony  express  had  been 
established. 

Between  1853  and  1863  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the 
West  began  to  receive  a  sedentary  population  and  to  prepare 
for  that  startling  development  which  began  about  a  genera- 
tion  later. 

To  most  people  who  now  inhabit  the  Western  country  the 
struggles  of  those  early  years  are  sdU  unknown.  Industri- 
ous, energetic,  fertile  in  resources,  they  live  tiieir  Uves  without 
a  thought  of  the  distant  past,  without  considering  the  con- 
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ditiont  which  made  ponible  odatence  at  it  it  to-day.  They 
are  sturdy  Americans  absorbed  in  the  diverse  problems  which 
they  have  to  meet,  and,  with  astonishing  success,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  solution  of  those  problems.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  yet  it  is  worth  while  from  time  to  time  to  take  a 
look  backward,  and  to  consider  what  those  endured  who  went 
before  us.  To  most  of  us  our  own  life  is  almost  the  only 
struggle  worth  considering,  and  wrapped  up  in  our  personal 
affairs,  we  do  not  remember  the  stupendous^ifficulties  faced 
by  our  forebears,  who  conquered  this  country  and  made  pos- 
sible its  development,  and  the  ease  and  luxury  in  which  we 
to-day  have  a  part. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  change  began  to  take  place  in 
the  view-point  of  many  Americans.  Far-sighted  men  and 
women  came  to  feel  that  the  history  made  by  their  fathers 
and  mothers  was  worth  preserving,  and  they  began  to  write 
and  talk  about  this.  What  they  said  fell  on  sympathetic 
ears,  and  interest  was  easily  aroused,  so  that  before  long  in 
many  of  the  Western  States  historical  sodedes  were  esub- 
lished,  and  earnest  men  gave  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of 
inducing  the  eariy  setders  to  set  down  their  recollecdons— 
to  describe  the  events  in  which  they  had  taken  part.  Later 
came  die  marking  of  historic  spots  and  traik  by  monuments. 
To-day  die  historical  sociedes  of  many  Western  States 
issue  each  year  a  volume  filled  widi  material  of  great  interest 
-inatter  that  will  be  of  enormous  value  to  the  historian  who 
shaU  set  down  die  story  of  die  development  of  die  West. 

Since  die  accounts  which  appear  in  die  foUowing  pages 
have  to  do  with  a  country  then  unknown,  the  explorers  who 
penetrated  it  faced  new  conditions  and  met  new  and  primi- 
tive peoples.    To  subsist  in  these  unknown  lands  they  were 
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forced  to  hunt  its  aninuls,  and  the  purpose  which  led  them 
•o  far  afield  was  the  trading  for  furs.  The  book  thut  deab 
with  a  number  of  cognate  mibjecta,  with  exptoration,  hunt- 
ing,  the  taking  of  fur,  and  Indiana  m  peace  and  war;  and  in 
any  or  all  of  theae  there  ia  excitement  and  inteitat  enough. 

Let  ua  look  back  at  some  of  the  happenings  in  this  forgotten 
West,  idiich  is  now  again  being  remembered. 
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AN  EARLY  FUR  TRADER 

ONE  hundred  yezn  ago  little  more  was  known  of 
the  Paafic  coast  than  that  the  land  ended  at 

by  the  keels  of  explorers,  whalers,  and  traders. 

On  the  north,  Alexander  McKenzie  had  reached  the 
salt  water,  and  a  dozen  years  later  Lewis  and  Clark 
had  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  A  few  years 
after  that  came  the  Astor  settlement  at  Astoria,  soon 
--in  i8i3--to  be  handed  over  to  the  British,  to  the 
Northwest  Company,  which  remained  in  control  there 
mitiUs  consolidation  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 

ro?"\°^D!'^  first  commercial  adventurers  to  the 
Columbia  R,ver,  and  one  of  the  first  men  engaged  by 
John  Jacob  Astor  for  his  far  western  fur-trading  expi^ 

to  SLr-'''"T'r/"^'  '  ^^^^^^™->  ^^'  came 
to  Canada  m  early  life,  spent  more  than  forty-four 

years  m  the  fur  trade,  and  finally  died  in  the  Red  River 

settlement  m  1856.    Unlike  most  fur  traders,  he  had 

he  energy  and  the  mterest,  in  the  later  years  of  his 

life,  to  set  down  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  and 

done  dunng  those  early  years  of  anxiety,  hard  work, 
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and  success.  His  story  "is  not  an  arm-chair  narrative 
derived  from  hearsay  tales,  but  the  result  of  practical 
experience  on  the  spot."  During  most  of  the  time 
while  engaged  in  trading  with  the  savage  tribes  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  he  was  a  leader;  and  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  expedidons— often  the  lives  of 
his  men  and  himself— depended  on  what  he  thought, 
did,  and  said.  He  was  a  man  of  high  courage,  unfail- 
ing energy,  and  close  observation.  His  was  serious 
work,  yet  he  possessed  some  sense  of  humor,  which, 
however,  he  allows  to  appear  only  now  and  then  in  his 
books.  As  a  dose  observer  stationed  in  the  midst  of 
things  and  admirably  acquainted  with  conditions,  he 
saw  the  blunders  made  by  Mr.  Astor  and  criticised 
them  freely;  yet  he  was  always  loyal  to  his  chief,  and 
speaks  with  apparent  contempt  of  those  other  men  of 
the  north,  hired  by  Mr.  Astor  for  their  great  experi- 
ence in  the  fur  trade,  who,  when  the  War  of  i8i2  broke 
out  and  the  Northwesters  descended  on  Astoria,  seemed 
glad  to  desert  their  employer  and  to  renew  their  alle- 
giance to  the  company  that  they  had  left  for  Astor's 
higher  pay  and  greater  privileges. 

Ross  wrote  three  books  which  are  extraordinarily 
full  of  information,  and  most  useful  as  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  early  conditions  in  the  country  which  Is  now 
the  Northwestern  United  States.  These  are  Advent^ 
ures  on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River,  Fur  Hunters  of 
the  Far  West,  and,  finally,  an  account  of  The  Red  River 
Settlement.    These  three  books  give  us  in  more  or  less 
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connected  form  a  history  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  region  about  Old  Fort  Garry— now  Winnipeg— a 
history  far  better  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  set 
down. 

The  first  book  deals  chiefly  with  the  history  of  Mr. 
Astor's  enterprise  from  its  beginning  in  1809  until  the 
taking  over  of  the  trading-post  by  the  Northwest 
Company,  the  change  of  name  to  Fort  George,  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  the  Astor  Company,  and  the 
departure  on  April  3,  1814,  of  Mr.  Hunt,  Astor's  rep- 
resentative, and  the  few  men  that  went  with  him. 
After  this,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  now  being  at  an 
end,  Ross,  Cox,  and  McLellan  entered  the  service  of  the 
Northwest  Company. 

The  American  Fur  Comparv,  established  by  Mr. 
Astor,  began  operations  in  1809.    One  after  another, 
other  fur-trading  companies  were  absorbed,  until  Astor 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  fur  trade  south  of 
Canada,  with  the  possible  hope  of  reaching  out  for  the 
trade  of  the  northern  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.  West  of  that  range  was  a  vast  field  as  yet  almost 
untouched.    True,  the  Russians  had  trading-posts  in 
what  was  then  Russian  America,  and  sent  the  furs 
gathered  there  direct  to  China.    True,  also,  that  some 
Amencan  coasting  vessels  on  the  Pacific  secured  a  few 
furs  which  they  took  to  China,  but  this  hardly  touched 
the  possibilities  of  half  a  continent.    Astor  clearly  saw 
that,  if  systematized  and  carefully  managed,  this  desul- 
tory traffic  would  be  enormously  profitable,  and  this  led 
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him  to  organize  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  the  chief 
station  of  which  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  G>lumbia 
River.  That  station  might  be  connected  with  others 
on  the  Atlantic  water-shed  by  a  chain  of  trading-posts 
across  the  continent,  and  such  a  combination,  he  be- 
lieved, would  control  the  whole  American  fur  trade. 
Furs  could  be  shipped  in  either  direction— down  the 
Missouri,  eastward;  or  to  the  west,  down  the  Oregon, 
to  go  to  China. 

Understanding  the  wide  experience  of  the  northern 
fur  traders,  and  with  a  view  also  to  lessening  the  fric- 
tion which  might  ex.'-.t  between  the  British  and  the 
American  governments  along  the  border,  Astor  engaged 
as  field-workers  for  this  far  western  service  a  number 
of  the  redred  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
Such  men   as  McKay,  McKenzie,  McDougall,  and 
Stuart  were  glad  to  become  interested  with  him  in  the 
enterprise.    Astor  furnished  the  capital,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  there  were  ten  partners. 
The  agreement  was  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with 
the  proviso  that  if  the  project  proved  impractical  or 
unprofitable  after  five  years  it  might  be  dissolved. 
For  these  first  five  years,  however,  Astor  was  to  bear  all 
the  expenses  and  losses,  the  other  partners  furnishing 
only  their  time  and  labor.    The  nine  partners  outside 
of  Mr.  Astor  and  Mr.  Hunt  each  held  four  shares  of  the 
stock  of  two  thousand  dollars  each,  while  Astor  held 
fifty,  and  Hunt,  as  his  representative  and  chief  man- 
ager, five.    The  remaining  shares  were  reserved  for 
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such  clerks  as  might  join  the  concern  as  adventurers, 
without  other  remuneration  than  their  chances  of  suc^ 
cess  at  the  end  of  five  years'  trial.    As  was  natural, 
Astor  controlled  the  enterprise.    His  manager  was  Wil- 
son Pnce  Hunt,  a  man  wholly  without  experience  in 
the  Indian  trade,  but  energeric,  active,  and  persevering. 
Ross  learned  of  the  project  from  Mr.  McKay,  who 
asked  him  to  go  to  Montreal  to  talk  about  the  matter 
Ross  was  asked  to  join  the  expedition,  and  was  the  first 
one  to  do  so,  and  with  Robert  Stuart  made  so  good  a 
bargam  that  these  two  were  promised  their  promotion 
at  the  end  of  three  years.    Soon  after  the  arrangements 
were  completed  a  party  under  Mr.  Hunt  started  across 
the  comment  overiand,  while  another  party  headed  by 
McKay  sailed,  September  lo,  1810,  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River. 

The  sorrows  of  that  voyage  have  often  been  described. 
Captain  Thorn,  m  command  of  the  "Tonquin,"  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  impossible  to  get  along  with. 
1  hey  went  around  the  Horn,  touched  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  at  last  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.  There  had  been  continual  quarrels  between 
the  captain,  his  passengers,  and  the  officers  of  the  ship. 

At  last,  however,  the  "Tonquin"  was  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  a  rough  and  stormy  spot,  of 
many  sand-bars  and  high  surf,  and  the  weather  was 
worse  m  spnng  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  It 
was  now  March  or  April.  Here  there  was  constant 
mismanagement;  boats  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre, 
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and  people  were  lost;  the  ship  two  or  three  timet  ftruck 
the  bottom,  became  unmanageable,  and  was  finally 
carried  by  the  tide  into  Baker's  Bay.  There,  sheltered 
from  the  sea,  it  was  safe. 

The  fur  traders  got  ashore  and  began  to  look  for  the 
missing  boats  and  men.  During  this  journey  Ross 
learned  something  about  the  Indians'  management  of 
their  canoes. 

"We  had  on  this  occasion  a  spedmen  of  Chinooke 
navigation.    While  crossing  the  river  in  an  Indian 
canoe,  on  our  way  back  to  the  ship,  we  were  suddenly 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  our  craft  was  upset  in  the 
middle  of  the  passage.    The  expertness  of  the  natives 
in  their  favorite  element  was  here  put  to  the  test.    At 
this  time  we  were  upwards  of  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
while  eight  persons  unable  to  swim  were  floating  in 
every  direction;  coats,  hats,  and  everything  else  adrift, 
and  all  depending  on  the  fidelity  of  the  four  Indians 
who  undertook  to  carry  us  over;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  roughness  of  the  water,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale 
at  the  time,  these  poor  fellows  kept  swimming  about 
like  so  many  fishes,  righted  the  canoe,  and  got  us  all 
into  her  again,  while  they  themselves  staid  in  the  water, 
with  one  hand  on  the  canoe  and  the  other  paddling. 
In  this  manner  they  supported  themselves,  tossing  to 
and  fro,  till  we  bailed  the  water  out  of  our  frail  craft,  and 
got  under  way  again.     Here  it  was  that  the  Indians 
showed  the  skill  and  dexterity  peculiar  to  them.    The 
instant  the  canoe  rose  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  those  on  the 
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windward  dde  daned  down  thdr  long  paddles  to  the 
annpitt  in  the  water  to  prevent  her  from  upsetting; 
while  those  on  the  leeside  at  the  same  moment  pulled 
theirs  up,  but  kept  ready  as  soon  as  the  wave  had  passed 
under  her  to  thrust  them  down  again  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  thus  by  their  alternate  movements  they  kept 
the  canoe  steady,  so  that  we  got  safe  to  shore  without 
another  upset,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  articles 
of  clothing;  but  we  suHfered  severely  from  wet  and  cold. 
"During  this  time  the  Indians  from  the  village  which 
we  had  left,  seeing  our  critical  situation,  had  manned 
and  sent  off  two  canoes  to  our  assistance.    One  of  the 
boats  from  the  ship  was  also  despatched  for  the  same 
purpose;  but  all  would  have  proved  too  late  had  we 
not  been  fortunate  enough  of  ourselves  to  weather 
the  storm." 

A  few  days  after  this  the  long  boat  was  swamped  off 
Chinook  Point,  and  ten  persons  were  saved  by  these 
Chinooks. 

The  fur  traders  and  their  property  being  at  last 
ashore,  they  began  to  look  about  for  a  place  where 
their  fort  should  be  built.  The  site  selected  was  a 
knoll  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  inlet, 
and  between  Point  George  on  the  west  and  Tonquin 
Pomt  on  the  east.  They  went  about  their  work  with 
dogged  energy,  but  not  cheerfully.  They  were  glad  to 
be  on  shore  and  free  from  the  tyranny  of  Captain 
Thorn,  but  saddened  by  the  misfortunes  they  had 
met  with— the  loss  of  the  men  in  landing. 
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Duncan  McDougall,  an  old  Northwetter,  wai  in 
command.  He  wa«  a  man  of  great  experience,  but 
Ross  calls  him  a  man  of  only  ordinary  capacity  and 
unfit  to  command  men.  He  became  famous  some  years 
later  by  having  the  credit  of  conniving  with  the  North- 
west Company  to  swindle  Mr.  Astor  out  of  most  of 
his  property  at  Astoria. 

The  little  company  that  settled  down  in  a  new  coun- 
try amid  wholly  unaccustomed  surroundings  had  before 
it  a  difficult— almost  an  impossible-— task. 

"The  place  thus  selected  for  the  emporium  of  the 
west,  might  challenge  the  whole  continent  to  produce 
a  spot  of  equal  extent  presenting  more  difficulties  to 
the  settler:  studded  with  gigantic  trees  of  almost 
incredible  size,  many  of  them  measuring  fifty  feet  in 
girth,  and  so  close  together,  and  intermingled  with 
huge  rocks,  as  to  make  it  a  work  of  no  ordinary  labour 
to  level  and  clear  the  ground.    With  this  task  before 
us,  every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was 
armed  with  an  axe  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other; 
the  former  for  attacking  the  woods,  the  latter  for  de- 
fence against  the  savage  hordes  which  were  constantly 
prowling  about.    In  the  garb  of  labourers,  and  in  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,  we  now  commenced  earning  our 
bread.    In  this  manner  we  all  kept  toiling  and  tearing 
away,   from   sunrise   till   sunset— from   Monday  till 
Saturday;  and  during  the  nights  we  kept  watch  with- 
out intermission.  .  .  . 
"Many  of  the  party  had  never  handled  an  axe  be- 
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fore,  and  but  few  of  them  knew  how  to  uie  a  gun»  but 
necesnty,  the  mother  of  invention,  toon  taught  us 
both.    After  placing  our  guni  in  some  secure  place  at 
hand,  and  viewing  the  height  and  the  breadth  of  the 
tree  to  be  cut  down,  the  party,  with  some  labour,  would 
erect  a  scaffold  round  it;  this  done,  four  men— for  that 
was  the  number  appointed  to  each  of  those  huge  trees- 
would  then  mount  the  scaffold,  and  commence  cutting, 
at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
handles  of  our  axes  vaiying,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  length.    At  every 
other  stroke,  a  look  wis  cast  round,  to  see  that  all  was 
safe;  but  the  least  rustling  among  the  bushes  caused  a 
general  stop;  more  or  less  time  was  thus  lost  in  anxious 
suspense.    After  listening  and  looking  round,  the  party 
resumed  their  labour,  cutting  and  looking  about  alter- 
nately.   In  this  manner  the  day  would  be  spent,  and 
often  to  little  purpose:  as  night  often  set  in  before  the 
tree  begun  with  in  the  morning  was  half  cut  down. 
Indeed,  it  sometimes  required  two  days,  or  more,  to 
fell  one  tree;  but  when  nearly  cut  through,  it  would  be 
viewed  fifty  different  times,  and  from  as  many  different 
positions,  to  ascertain  where  it  was  likely  to  fall,  and 
to  warn  parties  of  the  danger." 

The  labor  that  they  had  undertaken  was  hard  and 
unceasing,  the  climate  one  of  constant  rains  and  fogs, 
the  food  was  merely  fish  and  wild  roots;  the  Indians 
were  so  troublesome  that  in  two  months  three  of  their 
men  had  been  killed  by  them,  others  wounded  by  the 
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fall  of  trees,  and  one  had  his  hand  blown  off  by  gun- 
powder. All  this  produced  discontent — four  men  de- 
serted and  were  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  a  little 
later  six  more  deserted,  but  were  brought  back  by  a 
friendly  Indian. 

Food  and  shelter  were  scanty  and  poor  in  quality. 
Heretofore  all  remonstrances  to  the  man  in  command 
had  received  no  attention,  but  at  last  even  he  realized 
the  situation  and  distributed  tents  among  the  sick,  and 
made  some  effort  to  improve  the  food. 

As  time  passed  and  the  white  men  began  to  learn 
something  of  the  Chinook  nature,  it  was  discovered  that 
these  people,  their  immediate  neighbors,  had  been  tell- 
ing the  more  distant  Indians  that  the  white  men  were 
enemies,  just  as  they  had  been  telling  the  white  people 
that  these  distant  tribes  were  enemies.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  the  Chinooks  were  purchasing  furs  from 
the  distant  tribes  and  selling  them  to  the  traders  at  a 
handsome  profit.  As  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made, 
parties  were  sent  out  to  learn  something  of  these  more 
distant  tribes,  to  gain  their  confidence  and  to  discover 
what  they  could  about  the  country  farther  off.  These 
parties,  though  often  in  danger,  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  those  other  tribes, 
but  for  a  long  time  the  impression  given  by  the  Chi- 
nooks did  not  wear  off. 

It  was  in  May  that  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
first  building  and  named  the  establishment  Astoria, 
in  honor  of  the  projector  of  the  enterprise.    The  labor 
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of  building  was  extraordinary,  for  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  use  the  enormous  trees  close  to  the  fort, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  into  the  interior  to 
find  logs  small  enough  for  building.  These  logs  were 
transported  on  their  shoulders,  or  dragged  along  over 
the  ground,  and  this  last  method  was  so  effective  that 
in  six  days  eight  men  harnessed  as  a  team  brought  to 
the  site  all  the  timber  required  for  a  building  sixty 
feet  long  by  twenty-six  feet  broad. 

On  the  first  of  June  the  "Tonquin"  left  Astoria  for  a 
trading  voyage  to  the  north.  She  carried  with  her 
most  of  her  cargo,  only  a  little  having  been  landed,  the 
captain  intending  to  complete  the  unloading  on  his 
return.  A  little  later  the  ship  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  with  all  on  board  blown  up,  and  the  whole 
crew— among  them  McKay— were  lost,  and,  of  course, 
the  cargo  destroyed. 

In  mid-July  the  post  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  Northwester,  who  came  down  the  Co- 
lumbia in  a  light  canoe  with  a  crew  of  men,  chiefly  from 
Montreal.  McDougall  received  him  with  great  cord- 
iality, somewhat  to  the  astonishment  of  the  former 
Northwesters,  who,  now  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company,  regarded  the  Northwesters  as  rivals, 
and  so  enemies.  Toward  the  end  of  July  a  small  ex- 
pedition, fitted  out  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  trad- 
ing-post in  the  interior,  started  up  the  Columbia  River 
in  company  with  the  returning  Mr.  Thompson.  Un- 
derstanding very  little  about  navigation  and  these  new 
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waters,  and  as  little  about  the  management  of  the  Chi- 
nook canoe,  the  first  day  of  their  travel  was  one  of  con- 
stant toil,  striving  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  running 
aground  on  sand-banks  and  of  being  thrown  on  the 
shore.  During  the  next  few  days  they  passed  Bellevue 
Point  and  Point  Vancouver,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cas- 
cades they  found  a  great  body  of  Indians  waiting  for 
them  to  talk  and  to  smoke.  The  labor  of  the  portage 
was  extreme,  and  the  Indians  played  all  sorts  of  tricks 
on  the  white  men,  evidently  trying  to  see  just  how  far 
they  would  be  allowed  to  go.    Here  is  an  example : 

"Not  being  accustomed  myself  to  cany,  I  had  of 
course,  as  well  as  some  others,  to  stand  sentinel;  but 
seeing  the  rest  almost  wearied  to  death,  I  took  hold  of 
a  roll  of  tobacco,  and  after  adjusting  it  on  my  shoulder, 
and  holding  it  fast  with  one  hand,  I  moved  on  to  ascend 
the  first  bank;  at  the  top  of  which,  however,  I  stood 
breathless,  and  could  proceed  no  farther.    In  this  awk- 
ward plight,  I  met  an  Indian,  and  made  signs  to  him  to 
convey  the  tobacco  across,  and  that  I  would  give  him 
all  the  buttons  on  my  coat;  but  he  shook  his  head  and 
refused.    Thinking  the  fellow  did  not  understand  me, 
I  threw  the  tobacco  down,  and  pointing  to  the  buttons 
one  by  one,  at  last  he  consented,  and  off  he  set  at  a  full 
trot,  and  I  after  him;  but  just  as  we  had  reached  his 
camp  at  the  other  end,  he  pitched  it  down  a  precipice  of 
two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  left  me  to  recover  it  the 
best  way  I  could.   Off  I  started  after  my  tobacco;  and  if 
I  was  out  of  breath  after  getting  up  the  first  bank,  I  was 
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ten  times  more  so  now.  During  my  scrambling  among 
the  rocks  to  recover  my  tobacco,  not  only  the  wag  that 
played  me  the  trick,  but  fifty  others,  indulged  in  a 
hearty  laugh  at  my  expense;  but  the  best  of  it  was,  the 
fellow  came  for  his  payment,  and  wished  to  get  not  only 
the  buttons  but  the  coat  along  with  them.  I  was  for 
giving  him— what  he  richly  deserved— buttons  of 
another  mould;  but  peace  in  our  present  «ituation  was 
deemed  the  better  policy:  so  the  rogue  got  the  buttons, 
and  we  saw  him  no  more." 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Thompson  left  them  to 
hurry  on  eastward,  and  in  the  first  days  of  August  they 
reached  a  point  on  the  river  where  they  met  horse 
Indians  in  considerable  numbers.  With  these  people 
they  arranged  to  have  the  goods  carried  over  the  port- 
age, and  the  Indians  accepted  the  offer,  and  were  so 
swift  to  do  it  that  "in  less  than  ten  mmutes  after  the 
whole  cavalcade,  goods  and  all,  disappeared,  leaving  us 
standing  in  suspense  and  amazement."  However,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  portage  the  property  was  found 
safe  and  the  chiefs  were  guarding  it.  Nevertheless, 
that  night  was  passed  by  the  traders  in  some  alarm,  but 
the  danger,  whatever  it  was,  was  put  off  when  they  per- 
suaded the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  to  come  and  sit  within 
their  circle,  and  to  harangue  to  their  people  during 
the  night. 

This  portage  was  nine  miles  long,  and,  although  their 
goods  had  been  transported,  the  canoes  and  the  canoe 
tackle,  boats,  and  cooking  utensils  remained  to  be  car- 
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tied  over.    Four  times  daily  they  had  to  make  this 
journey,  heavily  loaded,  under  a  burning  sun. 

The  main  camp  of  the  Indians  here  was  fully  occu- 
pied only  during  the  salmon  season,  at  which  time  it 
held  about  three  thousand  people,  but  the  constant  in- 
habitants did  not  exceed  one  hundred  persons,  whom 
Ross  called  Wy-am-pams,  a  tribe  of  Shahaptin  stock. 
These  horse  Indians  were  without  doubt  Nez-Perces  or 
their  representatives. 

The  traders  had  no  choice  of  roads  in  getting  into 
the  country;  fend  in  following  up  the  Columbia  River 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  salmon,  on  which  the 
Indians  depended  for  food,  and  came  to  camp  after 
camp  of  people,  many  of  whom  had  never  before  seen 
white  men.  By  August  8  they  had  trouble.  The 
canoes,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  were  overtaken  by  a 
squall,  and  everything  was  wet.  Very  incautiously 
they  commenced  to  spread  out  these  wet  things  to  dry 
them,  and  were  at  once  surrounded  by  covetous  Indians. 
They  lost  no  time  in  bundling  their  stuff  together  and 
putting  it  into  the  canoes,  and,  "in  order  to  amuse  for  a 
moment,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  I  laid 
hold  of  an  axe,  and  set  it  up  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
yards,  then  taking  up  my  rifle,  drove  a  ball  through 
It."  This  manoeuvre  was  successful,  and  while  the 
Indians  were  staring  at  the  marvel  the  canoes  got  off. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Walla  Walla  the  traders  dis- 
covered a  large  body  of  men  coming  toward  them, 
all  armed  and  painted  and  preceded  by  three  chiefs. 
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who  made  elaborate  speeches  and  smoked  with  them. 
These  were  various  tribes  of  Sh^haptin  stock,  fine  peo- 
ple, well  dressed  and  possessed  of  many  horses,  four 
thousand  being  within  sight  of  the  camp.  They  were 
extremely  friendly,  and  their  chief,  now  and  at  later 
times,  was  helpful  to  the  traders. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  the  point  where  the  two 
main  forks  of  the  Columbia  join— Clark's  Fork  on  the 
north  and  Lewis  Fork  on  the  south— and  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  camp  stood  a  British  flag,  planted  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  country  north 
of  the  forks  as  British  territory.  He  had  left  with  the 
Indians  a  paper  forbidding  the  subjects  of  other  countries 
to  trade  north  of  this  point,  and  the  Indians  seemed 
disposed  to  uphold  this  order.  The  Astorians  wished  to 
go  up  Clark's  Fork,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  chiefs  held 
a  council,  at  which  Ross  and  Stuart  were  present,  and 
consent  to  go  forward  was  gained.  The  people  were 
friendly,  and  Tummatapam,  the  chief  before  alluded 
to,  was  a  kindly  man  and  seemed  really  to  like  the 
fur  traders,  who  treated  him  very  well. 

Journeying  up  the  North  Fork,  they  were  overtaken 
after  a  rime  by  three  mounted  Walla  Walla  Indians, 
who  gave  them  a  bag  of  shot  which  they  had  left  be- 
hind at  their  encampment  of  the  night  before;  but  on 
this  day  they  saw  only  a  few  Indians  and  set  no  guard 
at  night.     iTje  next  day  they  were  early  afloat. 

"On  the  17th,  we  were  paddling  along  at  daylight. 
On  putting  on  shore  to  breakfast,  four  Indians  on  horse- 
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back  joined  us.    The  moment  they  alighted,  one  set 
about  hobbling  their  horses,  another  to  gather  small 
sticks,  a  third  to  make  a  fire,  and  the  fourth  to  catch 
fish.    For  this  purpose,  the  fisherman  cut  off  a  bit  of 
his  leathern  shirt,  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean;  then 
pulling  out  two  or  three  hairs  from  his  horse's  tail  for  a 
line,  tied  the  bit  of  leather  to  one  end  of  it,  in  place  of 
a  hook  or  fly.    Thus  prepared,  he  entered  the  river  a 
little  way,  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  began  throwing  the 
small  fish,  three  or  four  inches  long,  on  shore,  just  as 
fast  as  he  pleased;  and  while  he  was  thus  employed, 
another  picked,  them  up  and  threw  them  towards  the 
fire  while  the  third  stuck  them  up  round  it  in  a  circle,  on 
small  sticks;  and  they  were  no  sooner  up  than  roasted. 
The  fellows  then  sitting  down,  swallowed  them— heads, 
tails,  bones,  guts,  fins,  and  all,  in  no  time,  just  as  one 
would  swallow  the  yolk  of  an  egg.    Now  all  this  was 
but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes;  and  before  our  man 
had  his  kettle  ready  for  the  fire,  the  Indians  were 
already  eating  their  breakfast.    When  the  fish  had  hold 
of  the  bit  of  wet  leather,  or  bait,  their  teeth  got  en- 
tangled in  it,  so  as  to  give  time  to  jerk  them  on 
shore,  which  was  to  us  a  new  mode  of  angling;  fire 
produced  by  the  friction  of  two  bits  of  wood  was  also 
a  novelty;  but  what  surprised  us  most  of  all,  was  the 
regularity  with  which  they  proceeded,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  the  whole  process,  which  actually  took  them 
less  time  to  perform,  than  it  has  taken  me  to  note  it 
down.** 
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A  little  ater  In  the  day  came  a  pathetic  example  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  Indians  and  their  extraordinary 
belief  in  the  powers  of  the  strange  white  people,  when 
their  parents  brought  to  the  fur-traders  two  dead  chil- 
dren and  asked  that  they  restore  ti.em  to  life,  for  which 
favor  a  horse  was  to  be  given.    At  Priest  Rapids  the 
travellers  were  met  by  a  large  throng  of  Indians  who 
were  perfectly  friendly,  smoked  with  them,  and  per- 
formed the  usual  friendly  acts  of  singing  and  dancing. 
The  journey  up  the  river  continued  to  be  strenuous,  for 
the  current  was  swift  and  the  rapids  many.    Horses 
were  plentiful  here  and  the  Indians  were  eager  to  sell 
them,  but  the  traders,  travelling  by  canoe,  had  no  pos- 
sible use  for  them  and  declined  to  purchase  any  more. 
A  day  or  two  after  passing  the  Pisscow  River,  "the  ibex, 
the  white  musk  goat,"  is  mentioned,  one  of  the  early 
references  to  this  species,  and  speaking  of  one  of  its 
striking  characters.    Now  soon  they  met  with  Indians 
who  had  in  their  possession  a  gun,  tobacco,  and  some 
other  articles  which  they  said  had  been  purchased  from 
white  people,   no  doubt   a   party  of  Northwesters. 
The  first  of  September  had  come,  and  it  was  now  rime 
to  look  out  for  winter-quarters,  if  buildings  were  to  be 
erected  which  could  be  occupied  during  the  winter. 
The  situation   chosen  was  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oakmacken-Okanagan-River  at  the  end  of  a  range  of 
high  rocky,  wooded  hills.    Here  a  small  dwelling-house 
was  begun,  but  before  it  was  finished  four  men  were 
sent  back  to  Astoria,  and  four  others  set  oflT  for  the 
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head-waters  of  the  Okanagan,»  while  Rom  himself  and 
one  small  dog  called  Weasel  remained  to  hold  the  fort. 
We  may  imagine  that  his  situation  was  an  uncom- 
fortable one,  and  he  fully  appreciated  its  horrors,  "alone 
in  this  unhallowed  wilderness,  without  friend  or  white 
man  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  me,  surrounded  by 
savages  who  had  never  seen  a  white  man,  where  every 
day  seemed  a  week,  every  night  a  month.  I  pined,  I 
languished,  my  head  turned  gray,  and  in  a  brief  space 
ten  years  were  added  to  my  age.  Yet  man  is  bom  to 
endure,  and  my  only  consolation  was  in  my  Bible." 

As  soon  as  the  others  were  gone  Ross  began  to  patch 
up  the  house  and  put  the  few  goods  left  him  into  a  kind 
of  cellar  which  he  made;  then  he  set  to  work  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  wrote  vocabulary  after 
vocabulary.  The  task  was  hard  and  wearisome,  but 
his  progress  was  encouraging. 

A  ciuwd  of  inquisitive  Indians  visited  the  place  to 
see  this  lonely  white  man.  Ross  associated  with  them, 
traded  with  them,  and  at  last  began  to  talk  to  them 
and  finally  to  comprehend  their  speech,  but  the  even- 
ings were  long  and  the  winter  dreary.  Each  night  he 
primed  his  gun  and  pistol  and  barricaded  hb  door,  and 
the  kindly  Indians  always  left  the  house  at  dusk.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Indians  themselves  feared  attacks 
by  enemies,  and  often  gave  him  to  understand  that 
there  was  danger. 

"One  night  I  was  suddenly  awakened  out  my  sleep 
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by  the  unusual  noise  and  continual  barking  of  Weasel, 
running  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  house! 
Half  asleep,  half  awake,  I  felt  greatly  agitated  and 
alarmed.    My  faithful  gun  and  pistol  were  at  hand,  for 
they  lay  always  at  my  side  in  bed;  but  then  all  was 
dark,  I  could  see  nothing,  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  barking  of  Weasel,  which  was  continually  growing 
louder  and  louder.    :  then  thought  there  must  be  some- 
body m  the  house;  for  I  was  ready  to  put  the  worst 
construction  on  appearances.      In  this  perplexing  di- 
lemma I  got  my  hand,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
to  the  muzzle  of  my  gun,  and  gradually  drawing  out 
the  ramrod,  tried,  with  my  right  arm  stretched  out,  to 
stir  up  the  embers,  so  that  I  might  see;  but  here  again 
a  new  danger  presented  itself;  I  was  exposing  myself  as 
a  mark  to  a  ball  or  an  arrow,  without  the  chance  of 
defcndmg  myself,  for  the  light  would  show  me  to  the 
enemy  before  I  could  see  my  object;  but  there  was  no 
alternative,  and  something  must  be  done.    Between 
hope  and  despair  I  managed  to  srir  up  the  ashes,  so 
that  I  could  see  little  Weasel  running  to  and  fro  to  the 
cellarHloor.    I  concluded  that  the  enemy  must  be 
skulking  m  the  cellar.    I  then,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culty, got  a  candle  lighted.    Holding  the  candle  in  my 
left  hand,  I  laid  hold  of  my  pistol.    With  the  lynx-eye 
and  wary  step  of  a  cat  ready  to  pounce  on  its  prey,  I 
advanced  rather  obliquely,  with  my  right  arm  stretched 
out  at  full  length  holding  the  cocked  pistol,  rill  I  got 
to  the  cellar-door,  the  little  dog  all  the  while  making  a 
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furious  noise;  when,  lot  what  was  there  but  a  skunk  sit 
ting  on  a  roll  of  tobacco  I  The  shot  blew  it  almost  t 
atoms,  and  so  delicately  perfumed  everything  in  th 
house  that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  live  in  it  for  day 
afterwards;  but  that  was  not  all,  the  trivial  inciden 
was  productive  of  very  bad  consequences.  Severa 
hundreds  of  Indians  being  encamped  about  the  plac( 
at  the  time,  no  sooner  did  they  see  the  light,  or  hea 
the  shot,  than  they  all  rushed  into  the  house,  thinkinj 
something  serious  had  happened.  So  far,  however 
there  were  no  great  harm;  but  when  they  beheld  tw( 
rolls  of  tobalcco  and  two  small  bales  of  goods,  it  ap 
peared  such  wealth  in  their  eyes  that  they  coulc 
scarcely  recover  from  the  surprise.  These  tempting 
arrides  I  had  endeavored  all  along  to  keep  as  mucJ 
as  possible  out  of  their  sight,  and  dealt  them  out  witli 
a  sparing  hand,  and  as  long  as  the  Indians  did  not  se( 
them  in  bulk  all  went  well;  but  after  the  overwhelming 
exhibition  of  so  much  property  there  was  no  satisfying 
them.  They  became  importunate  and  troublesome  foi 
some  time,  and  caused  me  much  anxiety.  The  time 
fixed  for  Mr.  Stuart's  return  had  now  arrived,  and  I 
most  anxiously  looked  for  him  every  hour.  Often  had 
I  reason  to  curse  the  intrusion  of  the  skunk  into  my 
house.  After  some  time,  however,  t^■ngs  settled  down 
again  to  their  usual  level,  and  good  order  and  good 
feelings  were  again  renewed  between  us." 

Stuart  did  not  come,  and  the  Indians  became  more 
bold,  and  loitered  about  the  place.    Strange  Indians 
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jwere  conittntly  arriving,  and  the  Indians  held  frc- 
I  quent  councils.    Ross  called  a  feast  and  gave  the  In- 
dians a  reason  for  Stuart's  absence,  suggesting  that 
they  should  go  to  work  and  bring  in  furs,  in  order  that 
when  the  goods  came  they  might  have  something  with 
which  to  buy  them.    Stuart  was  gone  for  i88  days, 
and  finally  returned  March  22,  1812.    During  his  ab- 
jsence  Ross  had  secured  1,550  beaver,  besides  other  furs, 
Iworth  in  the  Canton  market  2,250  pounds  sterling  and 
Icosring  in  the  merchandise  which  had  been  exchanged 
for  them  only  35  pounds  sterling— "a  specimen  of  our 
I  trade  among  the  Indians!" 

Stuart  had  gone  north  to  the  head  of  the  Okanagan 
I  and  had  crossed  over  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Fraser 
I  River  and  met  "a  powerful  nation  called  the  She 
I  Whaps."    There  he  had  been  detained  by  snow  and 
had  wintered  with  these  people,  among  whom  he  had 
I  arranged  to  establish  a  trading-post.    From  the  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  came  bad  news.    The  little 
schooner  "Dolly,"  the  frame  of  which  had  been  sent 
lout  to  Astoria  in  the  "Tonquin,"  was  too  small  to  be 
of  any  particular  service,  and  being  manned  by  peo- 
ple without  much  knowledge  of  seamanship  was  un- 
lucky from  the  beginning,  and  was  finally  abandoned  as 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  getting  about.    There  was 
complamt  also  of  die  quality  of  the  trade  goods  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Astor,  but  of  all  the  news  that  came  to 
the  people  up  the  river  the  most  important  was  the 
I  rumor  that  the  "Tonquin"  had  been  destroyed  v-idi 
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all  on  board.  The  story  of  this  destruction,  as  tol( 
by  Ross  Cox,  was  given  in  an  earlier  volume.'  No 
many  tears  were  shed  over  the  death  of  Captain  Thon 
at  Astoria,  we  may  feel  sure,  but  that  McKay  shouU 
have  been  lost  was  a  real  sorrow  and  a  genuine  mis 
fortune,  for  McKay  was  a  man  of  great  experiena 
and  of  extraordinary  force. 

In  the  meantime,  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  Astor's  chie 
assistant,  Donald  McKenzie,  and  later  Ramsay  Crooks 
started  from  St.  Louis  to  make  the  journey  overlanc 
to  the  coasti  The  original  purpose  was  to  strike  th< 
upper  reaches  of  the  Columbia  River  and  go  down  that 
stream  in  canoes,  but,  as  the  courses  and  character  ol 
the  river  were  wholly  unknown,  all  sorts  of  difficulde: 
were  encountered,  and  the  canoes  were  at  last  aban- 
doned; the  expedition  split  up  into  diflPerent  parties, 
and  a  number  of  men  were  lost.  At  last  McKenzie 
reached  Astoria  January  lo,  1812,  while  Hunt's  party 
arrived  in  February. 

At  the  end  of  March  parties  left  Astoria,  one  under 
Mr.  Reed  for  New  York  overiand,  another  under  Mr. 
Famham  to  search  for  the  goods  left  en  cache  by  Hunt 
on  his  journey,  and  a  third  under  Robert  Stuart  to 
Okanagan  with  supplies  for  that  post.  These  ail 
started  together  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Stuart. 
At  the  Long  Narrows  they  got  into  difficulties  with 
the  Indians,  and  McLellan  killed  two  Indians  and  the 
others  fled.    Trouble  was  threatening,  but  peace  was  at 
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last  secured  by  the  gift  of  six  blankets  and  some  other 
trifles.  In  the  melee  the  despatches  which  Reed  was 
taking  to  New  York  were  lost,  and  when  they  were 
lost  that  expedition  was  at  an  end. 

A  little  later  they  were  hailed  in  English  by  some 
one  asking  them  to  come  on  shore,  and  when  they 
reached  the  bank  they  found  sunding,  "like  two 
spectres,"  Crooks  and  John  Day,  who  had  been  left 
among  the  Snake  Indians  by  Mr.  Hunt  the  preceding 
autumn.  The  story  told  by  these  two  men  was  pa- 
thedc  enough.  They  were  starving  most  of  the  time, 
lived  largely  on  roots,  had  been  robbed  of  rifles,  and 
would  inevitably  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  a 
good  old  man  who  treated  them  like  a  father— killed 
a  horse  to  make  dried  meat  for  them,  and  was  about 
to  start  them  out  on  the  journey  to  St.  Louis  that 
very  day,  when  the  canoes  hove  in  sight. 

Mr.  Stuart  rewarded  the  old  man  to  whom  these 
men  owed  their  lives,  took  them  along  with  him 
and  returned  to  Astoria,  where  they  found  the  com- 
pany's ship  "Beaver*'  just  arriving  with  a  supply  of 
goods  and  reinforcements  of  men.  It  was  now  May, 
and  a  number  of  the  partners  being  at  Astoria  it  was 
determined  that  David  Stuart  should  return  to  Okan- 
agan,  work  to  the  north,  and  establish  another  post  be- 
tween that  and  New  Caledonia,  that  McKenzie  should 
winter  on  Snake  River,  that  Clark  should  winter  at 
Spokane,  that  Robert  Stuart  should  go  overiand  to 
St.  Louis  with  despatches  for  Mr.  Astor,  and  that  Mr. 
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Hunt  should  go  with  the  "Beaver"  to  the  Russian  set- 
tlements  to  the  north.    Sixty-two  persons  Teft  ^toria 
for  the  interior  on  the  29th  of  June,  it  having  been 
determined  that  all  the  land  parties  should  travel  to- 
gether  as  far  as  the  forks  of  the  Columbia,  where 
Lewis  River  and  Clark  River  come  together.    These 
land  parties  were  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Clark 
Nothing  happened  until  they  reached  the  Cascades 
where   a   few   arrows   were   shot  at   them,   but   at 
the  Long  Narrows  the  Indians  were  numerous  and 
threatenmg.    Mr.  Clark,  although  usually  a  man  of 
nerve,   seems»  to  have  been  frightened  by  this  de- 
monstration, and  it   required   the  determination   of 
McKenzie  and  David  Stuart  to  induce  him  to  go  for- 
ward.   They  got  tiirough  die  pass  witiiout  molesta- 
tion  or  loss. 

In  looking  about  dirough  an  Indian  camp,  McKen- 
zie and  Stuart  saw  in  a  lodge  of  one  of  die  chiefs  the 
nlle  that  had  been  taken  away  from  Mr.  Reed  when  he 
was  wounded,  and  diey  were  determined  to  have  it 
As  soon  as  die  Narrows  had  been  safely  passed,  Mc- 
Kenzie took  eight  men  and  went  direct  to  the  chiefs 
lodge.    He  put  four  men  at  die  door  and  widi  the 
other  four  entered  and  asked  for  die  stolen  rifle.    The 
chief  denied  diat  it  was  in  his  lodge.    McKenzie  asked 
for  It  agam  and  said  he  was  determined  to  have  it,  and 
when  It  was  not  given  up,  he  took  his  knife  and  began 
to  turn  over  and  cut  up  everything  that  came  in  his 
way  and  at  last  discovered  die  rifle,  and  after  scolding 
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the  chief  returned  to  the  canoes.  No  time  was  wasted, 
and  the  Indians,  though  gathering  in  crowds,  did  noth- 
ing. The  next  day  they  camped  at  a  point  where 
Crooks  and  John  Day  had  been  robbed  of  their  arms. 
The  Indians  were  friendly  enough,  and  among  those 
who  flocked  about  the  white  men  was  the  one  who  had 
:  taken  John  Day's  rifle.  He  was  at  once  captured  and 
I  tied  up,  but  a  lit  :e  later  was  set  free. 

At  Walla  Walla,  Robert  Stuart  purchased  ten  horses 
from  the  Nez-Perces  and  set  out  for  St.  Louis  with 
I  five  men,  including  Messrs.  Crooks  and  McLellan,  who 
had  resigned  from  the  company.    David  Stuart  went 
up  the  Okanagan,  and  Ross  remained  at  the  post  at 
Its  mouth,  a  Scotchman  and  a  French  Canadian  being 
^th  him.    Later,  Ross  followed  Robert  Stuart's  route 
of  the  previous  winter,  got  to  the  She  Whaps,  and  estab- 
lished a  good  trade.    They  paid  five  leaves  of  tobacco 
for  a  beaver  skin,  and  at  last  when  their  goods  were 
exhausted  and  Ross  had  only  one  yard  of  white  cotton 
remammg.  one  of  the  chiefs  gave  him  twenty  prime 
beaver  skins  for  it. 

This  trading  station  was  at  what  Ross  calls  Come- 
loups-of  course,  the  Kamloops  of  our  day. 

On  his  return  from  this  trip,  Ross  was  formally  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  Okanagan,  although,  as  a  matter 
ot  tact,  he  had  been  in  charge  of  it  since  its  esteblish- 
ment.  In  early  December  he  went  to  Fort  Spokane, 
where  he  met  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  post 
tiiere,  and  an  opposition  post  of  the  Nortiiwest  Com- 
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pany  was  close  by.  The  politics  and  secret  quarrels 
of  the  twa  companies,  each  striving  to  get  the  most 
fur,  were  constant— and,  of  course,  were  not  hidden 
from  the  Indians,  who  in  every  way  strove  to  play  on 
the  traders  tricks  similar  to  those  played  on  them. 
Ross  left  Spokane  Fort  a  few  days  later,  and  on  his 
way  home  had  one  of  those  experiences  that  so  often 
came  to  travellers  in  those  old  days  and  that  have  so 
often  proved  fatal. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  13th,  not  far  from  home,  as 
we  were  ascending  a  very  steep  hill,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  a  vast  plain,  I  and  my  man  had  to  walk,  leaving  our 
horses  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  climb  up  as  they 
could;  and  so  steep  and  intricate  were  the  windings 
that  I  had  to  throw  off  my  coat,  which,  together  with 
my  gun,  I  laid  on  one  of  the  pack-horses.  The  moment 
we  reached  the  top,  and  before  we  could  gather  our 
horses  or  look  about  us,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tre- 
mendous cold  snow  storm;  the  sun  became  instantly 
obscured,  and  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane.  We  were 
taken  by  surprise.  I  immediately  called  out  to  the 
men  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  let  the  horses  do  the 
same.  Just  at  this  moment  I  accidentally  came  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  loaded  horses,  for  such  was 
the  darkness  that  we  could  not  see  three  feet  ahead; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  the  horse  on  which  I 
had  laid  my  coat  and  gun.  I  instantly  cut  the  tyings, 
threw  off  the  load,  and  moundng  on  the  pack-saddle, 
rode  off  at  full  speed  through  the  deep  snow,  in  the 
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hopes  of  reaching  a  well-known  place  of  shelter  not 
far  off;  but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  I  missed  the 
place,  and  at  last  got  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  I 
could  ride  no  farther;  and,  besides,  my  horse  was 
almost  exhausted.    In  this  plight  I  dismounted  and 
took  to  walking,  in  order  to  warm  myself.    But  no 
place  of  shelter  was  to  be  found.    Night  came  on;  the 
storm  increased  in  violence;  my  horse  gave  up;  and  I ; 
myself  was  so  exhausted,  wandering  through  the  deep 
snow,  that  I  could  go  no  further.    Here  I  halted, 
unable  to  decide  what  to  do.    My  situation  appeared 
desperate:  without  my  coat;  without  my  gun;  without 
even  a  fire-steel.    In  such  a  situation  I  must  perish. 
At  last  I  resolved  on  digging  a  hole  in  the  snow;  but 
in  trying  to  do  so,  I  was  several  times  in  danger  of 
being  suffocated  with  the  J  "       nd  eddy.    In  this  di- 
lemma I  unsaddled  my  horse,     hich  stood  motionless 
as  a  statue  in  the  snow.    I  put  the  saddle  under  me, 
and  the  saddle-cloth,  about  the  size  of  a  handkerchief, 
round  my  shoulders,  then  squatted  down  in  the  dismal 
hole,  more  likely  to  prove  my  grave  than  a  shelter. 
On  entering  the  hole  I  said  to  myself,  *Keep  awake  and 
live;  sleep  and  die.*    I  had  not  been  long,  however, 
in  this  dismal  burrow  before  the  cold,  notwithstanding 
my  utmost  exertions  to  keep  my  feet  warm,  gained  so 
fast  upon  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  off"  my  shoes, 
then  pull  my  trousers,  by  little  and  little,  over  my 
feet,  till  at  last  I  had  the  waistband  round  my  toes; 
and  all  would  not  do.    I  was  now  reduced  to  the  last 
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move  a  limb;  the  Jd^^l^L^      "  '"'^  "^ 

r.ft"Jori:;7r-  '^p-»--" 

^.  in.  .h.  ^^Sat  "Z'  2^  r  r  '"^" 
before  there  was  am,    k      ""*^*  "«*  day  came 

•tiU  it  was  cheering  ^  .^1^7  "V"""  ^  ""' 

ceeded  my  half  fr„«„  hot«'  mZ  Ll  ™T 
he  could  scarcely  lift  »  W  r  !i  ^.^  "*' '»' 
tried  to  wali;  but  Z  sto™  1,  ?"  ''''«*'^  ""• 
•edoubled  vioI«„  I  saT™  t  T  "*■"  "■* 
kut  to  MI  the  ho^  t^w  *T  "f  «"^8  mywlf 
»<•  I  drew  my  ^SS^^:^  '"    '^  »«»  hi-  body, 

then  it  occurred  to  rdaTS^lh^'  '  f.""^'  '"« 
that  I  could  not  rd?"''^^?"^'' *««."'' 
d-erefore  abandoLd  thi  ^'''^'.f  "*«"  '^''"-  I 
tried  again  tTZk  1„V  •  '*"'  "^  ^'''■'=  '-J'-  »»<• 
The  sto^  n^lta-  ^Vf^,:  Z  r  "t  """"• 
-..ndl.eptwan/eringturjhSfc 
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oil  three  o'clock  in  t-u      e 

abated  al»8«he,;ld*'d,f  ""«"»•  .">«>  *.  .u,™ 

n.r  own  hou«,  wh.„  T^r^  ^^  T°  ■»>««'•»". 

h'gh  time,  for  I  could  not  iZ         ""*'  "«'  "  '"• 

«<!  af«~  all  it  w,.  „J  ^,'r!  «»»«  ■"•"h  farther; 

had  1 .«  out  on  foo  "l  .&"'  *?'  "^"J  »«,  for 

co-airion,  hav.  „,ch  j  SouL'T'  ■»  "^  «*a«t«l 

A  little  later  he  made  ,n  T       • 
gnat  discomfort,  5uff«W  ^'k?  '"°«'  J<>"™«y  of 
«"•    Hi,  retu™  .0  oS.,«r     "^  ""  »'«'  <»»- 
""•   the  Sa-mict.a.m'^2«^.,7.  t'"  '""  ""^ 
^ty-five  or  thirty  yean  ,«r,k       *,'!»<>''  "hich 

•h~P  and  wa.  of2;Styt«ei    '"  """""'■- 
in  his  account  of  ^K-  •       ^  eastern  sportsmen. 

pa«.  to  spoS^^'^rr^L^"'"^"''  ■"•' 

gives  an  accomit  of  the  1om7„  J  *^  '"'"'"^  ««" 
"Wch  that  author  Ss  S  X"^/*""  Cbx. 
book  referred  to  in  a  dkT^  ^  '"  *'"»''  »  W» 
the  adventure  »mUa^  k2T  ™  T*-'  «»«  '^t. 
mark  that  when  ZZ^^^Z  ''*°"^  h'  -"o^  «- 
had  hardly  recovered^et       '^^'  ""  *«  "^"^  Cox 

wi:er:':ho  ™^;,'^»*,^'Clarke,a„  old  North- 
gtave  indiK^etion  of  hanJ^°  )^T'  """"""ed  the 
a  "Iver  goblet  but  afS""  '"''"!'  "*»  '■ad  »«»1«, 
«»til  the  deed  had  b«^     "T"^  '«•    ^t  was  not 

had  disappeared  ttc^Ttfe"'  ""^  ^f  ""■^  '"*". 
■SWtt««^  cany  the  new,  m  all  directions  and 
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to  aMcmble  surrounding  tribes  to  uke  reven«.  «„  .i, 

Td "  tT„,^'^r"  M^  ^"-'  -'"^'"^ 

to  Fnrt  V  .         ;         ^'  McKenzie  while  on  a  visit 
United  States     h/ h.     •  ! T  7^^  ®"**»"  »n<^  the 

of  *.  coun^  B.  th/Sw^'r  ^o^tr'r 

Keime  turned  about  »d  started  up  the  „W     m™ 
he  reached  hi.  post  he  found  that  hi,  ^chTh,  JK 

could  not  Z^^^Z7r:2'7  "" 
courage,  and  when  the  chief",™  n„tT^-,t  Ki^' 
«co«„ng  his  property  he  deter^ine^Tri::™  I 


r  ! 


«"«  wigwam  or  lodge  inched  2?  .     '".T"''  *' 
while  he  hin»elf  and^rRTd     *  t"f^.  '"'^°""'' 

.hrir  <!„;„  d"^„'''^*"«  7T~"y.  and  with 
*mg  that  nu^h,^      *  ^''  "PP"*  open  ^very. 

i'::^"ht^.,rchTr^'<'^^^*^" 

gave  McK^^e"  ^dr^'^^a  'd  'Z-*^'  '"" 
would  do  the  bu.ii.«»  A        I  ''  *"  ''"'««'  ^'r 

withdraw  but  d^rr  '^  *"  "^  '"■'»  to 

of  the  intention  of  ^.i^^"'^°'r*"  Z  "^  """ 
»«»w«I  then,  within  Ar^.tpBor:^''' "'"'  ^'" 
by  surprise  anrf  th./-         "^^    ™»  *«r  were  taken 

McKen.;  an^^r^^s^l J  ^T^^ton""'-' 
duef.  w«.t  f„„  fc„„,.  .„  ,^  and  atlTatC;  tht* 
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well  pleased  w„h  their  hairbreadth  adventure-  an  ad 

.~  iti? ''  r!"^-  ^  •"■"" "« ci-t 

ever  taken  by  the  whites  on  Columbian  ground." 

However,  the  Indians  determined  to  gee  even  with 
McK«»e  and  they  did  this  by  refusing  JXhe 
ho„e.  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  fur 

.ty'wern«  in"""  "'"  ""  ""'''  ''^  '^«'''"«'  '<" 
tney  were  not  m  a  position  to  go  out  and  run  buffalo 

a^  oaid  f  *  r  '"''  ""*'"«  '°  «"•  *«  "ricles  usu. 
te  •  •  t°"'  ""•  "«■  "P '"  '  '»»'"«:  *«  done. 
S     vt' T-  ""»"  •"«'«  of  ••"  "»".  would  sali; 

horses,  shoot  the  fattest  they  could  find,  and  caro-  off 
die  flesh  to  ,h«r  camp,  leaving  the  price  stuck  u^  on 
a  pole  alongside  the  head  of  the  dead  horse. 

n„v,H  I T""""'  '"""■'"'  «™"'  "'"»».  Md  an- 
noyed the  Indians  veiy  much;  some  of  them  lost  their 

atuck  the  whites  m  their  camp.  This  news  was  brought 

^  t"  fa«'  r  1  'i'  ''"''  '"'''•  '"''  -«  "■'«™«' 
ZJa  i  u  „'"  .'"*'"  ■*'""«  '»  «"  »  horse  for 
^wder  and  ball  only.  From  various  other  suspicious 
circumstances  there  remained  but  little  doubt  taS^ 


It 


««n  in  asiudon     In  ♦k;.      .r™  •©me  dark  de- 
There  they  nmain^A  u  nuaaie  of  the  nver. 

of  *«  p^a.o,y  «cu™w.  «fd,  ",^0^'r'  ""^ 
•enjer  to  McKenii.     A  »    i      """o"*  wt »  n»»- 

-ual  Price-Twhi^^^r"  "  **  "'"■'"  «  *• 
manuding  p„cdr«!^         *"  "*"•  *»  »»«  «P  *«> 

-toff  »spok.n..  it^fa  A'^'j:'::'''  ■■• 

came  to  them  of  Mr.  a.rk'.  ;ii  j  •  f  *"  """ 
of  the  Indian..  T^e^  ^.1' il  "■'*?'  P""**"""' 
trade™,  and  thev  n^!L  r  .°'"™''"  *'»•»«  *« 
'ooktotheirca^!!?^^  **  ""'f  Po^We  cour«: 

TT.eiou™e^oft.r,l':r  ^'^'-Aatoria. 
land  to  St.  LZ  d.e.^^u'5 '""'"»««' over. 
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America,  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  then  to 
Canton.  On  his  return  Mr.  Hunt  waited  for  a  time 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  hoping  that  a  ship  from  New 
York  might  come  to  the  relief  of  Astoria.  He  waited 
in  vain,  and  finally  chartering  the  ship  "Albatross"  he 
reached  Astoria  in  August. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  led  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  to  believe 
that  before  long  they  could  get  possession  of  Astoria, 
and  thus  hold  the  whole  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
except  that  of  the  Russians.  The  Northwesters  Mc- 
Tavish  and  Stuart  were  on  their  way  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  to  meet  the  ship  "Isaac  Tod,"  which 
was  daily  expected,  and  the  Astorians  had  no  means 
of  defence.  They  could  fight  off  the  Northwesters,  of 
course,  but  if  a  ship  with  guns  came  they  would  be 
helpless.  McDougall  seemed  to  have  been  quite  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  post  and  to  sell  the  furs  to  the 
Northwesters,  and  before  long  this  took  place.  Mc- 
Dougall has  generally  been  charged  with  secretly  agree- 
ing to  swindle  Mr.  Astor  by  fixing  absurdly  low  prices 
on  the  furs  and  goods.  At  all  events,  all  of  the  goods 
on  hand,  wherever  stationed,  were  delivered  to  the 
Northwest  Company  at  ten  per  cent  on  cost  and 
charges,  while  the  furs  were  valued  at  so  much  per 
skin.  Ross  declared  that  the  transaction  was  con- 
sidered fair  and  equitable  on  both  sides,  but  other  men 
who  were  there  speak  of  it  in  quite  a  different  way. 
The  Indians,  who  for  the  past  year  or  two  had  declared 
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themselves  the  firm  friends  of  the  fur  traders,  still 
wished  to  defend  these  friends  from  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies.  Old  Come  Comly  even  professed  to  be  anx- 
lous  to  fight  for  them,  but  when  the  sloop^f-war 
Raccoon  came  into  Baker's  Bay  the  Indian  chief 
wholly  changed  his  attitude,  and  declared  that  he  was 
glad  that  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  great 
ship  of  his  brother  King  George  enter  the  river.  He 
received  a  drink  of  wine,  a  flag,  coat,  hat,  and  sword, 
and  became  wholly  British. 

Captain  Black,  of  the  "Raccoon,"  and  his  ship's 
company  had  hoped  to  capture  Astoria  with  all  its 
furs-a  nch  prize-and  he  was  much  disappointed 
when  he  found  that  all  these  things  had  been  sold  to 
the  Northwest  Company  by  amicable  agreement. 

In  the  spring  of  1814  Mr.  Hunt,  accompanied  by 
several    members  of  the   Astoria   party,   took  their 
final  departure  from  Fort  George.    A  number  of  those 
who  had  been  Astorians,  when  freed  from  their  con- 
tracts or  agreements  by  Mr.  Hunt,  again  took  service 
with  the  Northwest  Company,  most  of  them  receiv- 
mg  such  work  as  they  were  qualified  to  perform.     Ross 
was  put  m  charge  of  the  post  at  Okanagan,  as  he  had 
been  under  the  Pacific  Fur  Company.    Stationed  here 
now  for  some  time,  he  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
hfe,  and  especially  good   accounts  of  the  manners 
ways,  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  and,  with  an  inter- 
esting Chinook  vocabulary  and  a  table  of  weather  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  closes  the  volume 
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As  an  account  of  the  Astor  project  to  control  the 
fur  trade  of  the  PadBc  coast  and  of  the  difficulties  of 
esublishing  a  trading  post  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  book  is  of  extreme  interest. 
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WITH  THE  NORTHWEST  FUR  COMPANY 

AFTER  the  downfall  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
^  pany,  the  occupation  of  Astoria  by  the  North- 
westers,  and  the  change  of  its  name  to  Fort 
ij«orge,  Ross  took  service  with  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany.   It  ,s  life  as  a  fur  trader  with  the  Northwest 
Company  that  he  describes  in  his  book  The  Fur  Hunt, 
ers  of  the  Far  fFest.    In  point  of  rime,  these  volumes 
precede  most  of  the  books  on  the  far  western  fur 
trade,  and  they  give  faithful  and  interesring  accounts 
of  the  conditions  met  with  at  the  time.    Ross's  books, 
in  fact,  are  foundation  stones  for  any  history  of  the 
setdement  of  die  Northwest.    Aldiough  the  books 
were  not  wntten  until  long  after  die  period  of  which 
they  treat-for  the  preface  of  this  woik  is  dated  June  i 
18S4,  while  die  book  was  published  die  next  year-^ 
Ross  must  have  kept  full  diaries  of  his  goings  and  com- 
ings, for  m  most  of  his  dates  he  is  exact,  and  his 
narrative  is  full  of  details  that  would  almost   cer- 
tamly  have  slipped  from  an  unaided  memory. 
In  his  new  service  Ross  discovered  diat  matters  were 
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«?^L°^  *\*'"  ""  "'  *«  Northwm  Company 

F^Wim,™,  ,n  L..e  Su^ottHet:^  ^^^.X 
«t.on  of  Astona  by  d,e  Northwest  Company  T, 
a^t'Su*'  ,'^"'"  °'  *«  Columbia  S\,«^ 

was  wounded.  Two  Indmn.  were  killed,  and  the  exoe- 
dmon  r.,um«l  to  Fort  Geoige.  IT,,  attacrca^ 
reat  mdignauon  there,  and  an  extraordina^  „,^ 
tjon  was  fit,«l  out  to  punish  the  Indians.  "Tgh^^ve 
Packed  men  and  two  Chinook  int«pret«s  coS.«^ 

West  they  had  "two  great  guns,  six  swivels,  cutlasses 

hand  grenades,  and  hand  knives."  '=>'""«$, 

As  the  expedition  passed  along  up  the  river  it  .m.,V 

tte  two  Chmook  mterpreters  could  neither  sleep  nor 

m1i      ^'"'i  "•"  *'^  «  *«   thoughts  of  Ae 
bloody  scenes  that  were  to  be  enacted." 

W  9f -■'■'"''•-^y"''.  »  Chinookan  tribe  living  be- 
low  the  Cascades-were  not  all  frightened,  and  when 
they  were  r«,uired  to  deUver  up  L  pro^e^y  uke" 


•a  I 


which  rin,.  A '"' *"*  °'  f<«"  days,  at  the  end  of 

W  pa"    * •vat'^'wir"'"*  "'"^'"O"  «  *• 
erfv  ««•«  '     Without  recovering  the  proD- 

anl^ewwfe'Zr  Vw'*'"''"'  ''>'  *«  I"^^». 

mom*  d  .K    Ue  t  "  •"  "  "  ""'  «""»«'3' 
war  >nrf  _k  L  "tuaoon  was  reaUy  one  of 

d^ree  i„te,™pt  their^r^     *'  "^^  ""  "  "">' 

o>^:r.«»td":^t--ofthe 

and  an  I™'!T     ''f'  ~  «""'' "«  «'  at  nigh* 
PtaiHe  counto.  wheA  ho^'wTJ "ai^; -^Sa, 
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to  travel,  and  no  horses  were  to  be  had  nearer  than 
Eyakema  valley,  two  hundred  miles  away,  where  the 
horse  Indians,  Cayuses,  Nez  Perces,  and  other  warUke 
tribes  encamped  each  spring,  to  collect  the  roots  of 
the  camas.  Here  horses  were  plenty,  but,  as  it  was 
a  great  camp  occupied  by  many  different  tribes,  to 
visit  it  was  to  incur  some  danger.  However,  Ross 
took  a  few  trade  goods  and  set  out  with  three  men, 
young  McKay  and  two  French  Canadians,  these  last 
taking  with  them  their  Indian  wives,  to  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  horses. 

It  was  an  anxious  time,  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
journey  were  not  lessened  when,  on  the  fourth  night 
after  leaving  Okanagan,  the  chief  of  the  Pisscows 
tribe,  who  had  learned  where  Ross  was  going,  sent  two 
men  to  urge  him  to  turn  back,  declaring  that  if  they 
did  not  do  so  they  were  all  dead  men.  However,  Ross 
determined  to  go  on;  as  he  puts  it,  "I  had  risked  my 
life  there  for  the  Americans,  I  could  now  do  no  less 
for  the  North-West  Company;  so  with  deep  regret  the 
friendly  couriers  left  us  and  returned,  and  with  no  less 
reluctance  we  proceeded." 

On  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  the  fort  they  reached 
the  valley,  where  they  found  a  great  camp,  of  which 
they  could  see  die  beginning,  but  not  the.  end.  It 
must  have  contained  not  less  than  3,000  men,  exclusive 
of  women  and  children,  and  three  times  that  number  of 
horses.  Everywhere  was  seen  the  active  life  of  these 
primitive  people.    Councils  were  being  held,  women 
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were  gathering  roots,  men  were  hunting.  Horse  rac- 
infc  games,  singing,  dancing,  drumming,  yelling,  and 
a  thousand  other  things  were  going  on.  The  noise  and 
confusion  are  hardly  to  be  described;  but  the  interest 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  could  not  have  been  ap- 

fnT- 1  \  "^  "**"'  ^**°  ^^'-^  "">^"8  *«r  Mves 
m  their  hands  and  marching  into  danger. 

suHen,  they  saluted  us  m  no  veiy  flattering  accents. 
These  are  the  men,'  said  they,  'who  kill  our  relations, 
the  people  who  have  caused  us  to  mourn.'    And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  I  regretted  we  had  not  taken  advice 
m  time,  and  returned  with  the  couriers,  for  the  general 
aspect  of  things  was  against  us.    It  was  evident  we 
stood  on  shppery  ground;  we  felt  our  weakness.    In 
all  sudden  and  unexpected  rencontres  with  hostile  In- 
dians,  the  first  impulse  is  generally  a  tremor  or  sensa- 
tion  of  fear,  but  tiiat  soon  wears  oflP;  it  was  so  with 
myself  at  this  moment,  for  after  a  short  interval  I 
nerved  myself  to  encounter  the  worst. 

"The  moment  we  dismounted,  we  were  surrounded, 
and  the  savages,  giving  two  or  three  war-whoops  and 
yells,  drove  the  animals  we  had  ridden  out  of  our  sight; 
this  of  Itself  was  a  hostile  movement.  We  had  to 
judge  from  appearances,  and  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. My  first  care  was  to  try  and  direct  their 
attention  to  something  new,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
temptation  there  was  to  dispose  of  my  goods;  so  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  I  commenced  a  trade  in  horses; 
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but  every  ho,^  i  b^„gfc,  j„^  ^^^^  ^^ 
^g  day,  a.  well  a.  tl.o«  w.  had  brought  with  u.  C> 
.nnantly  driven  cut  of  right,  in  the  ™d.t  ,f^eZ 
"d  jeenng:  neverthelew.  I  continued  to  tnide  while 
an  amcle  remained,  putting  the  be.t  face  JT  thir„  I 
fould.  and  taking  „o  notice  of  thdr  cond^^a"  no 
».ult  or  violence  had  a.  yet  been  offered  to  ,u.^lv~ 
p.«on,lly.    Two  day.  and  night,  had  n«,  elap^ 

Sefa^ter!  ' °"  "^  ""^  ^^"''^  ""  "' 

"During  the  third  day  I  dioovered  that  the  two 

women  were  to  have  been  either  killed  or  tak«,  from^° 

and  nude  slave..    So  .urrounded  were  we  for  mile. 

we  r7  't'*"  "'  "^^  ■""  «i'  ""observldryn 

*L  l"    T  ^'  *•  ""P  "^  »  "»k  «f  no  ordinanr 
difficulgr  and  danger.    In  thi,  critical  conjuncture 

delay.  One  of  them  had  a  child  at  the  brea.t.  which 
baTb:  the'  'Tf''-  '""  "'"""  «»<«■•«  *et 
mg  them.    To  attempt  an  unknown  path  through  the 

™aNmounta.n.,h^ever  doubtful  theissucap^ared 
Ae  only  prospect  that  held  out  a  glimpse  of  hope: 
Aerefore,  to  thi,  mode  of  escape  I  direct  J  their  att^I 
non.  As  soon  as  .t  was  dark,  they  set  out  on  their  for- 
km  adventure  without  food,  guide,  or  protection,  to 
make  their  way  home,  under  a  kind  Providencel 
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'"You  are  to  proceed,*  nid  I  to  them,  'due  north 
«nS  „r  ""^"^T"  R'verj  take  the  «r.t  canoe  you 

there  on  the  fourth  day,you  may  proceed  toOakanaaan 
andt.lyour.tojy    Withthe.ei„,tr»ctiun.w,pa,^: 
and  wth  but  httle  hope,  of  our  ever  meeting'^! 

the  hu.band.  expr..„d  a  ^.h  to  accompany  them- 

.tate  of  thmg.  dutracted  my  attention:  my  eye.  had 
now  to  be  on  my  own  p^pk  a,  well  a.  on  the  Indian,, 
a.  I  wa.  apprehensive  they  would  desert.  'There  i. 
no  hope  for  the  women  by  going  alone,'  „id  the  hu.- 

to  be  Uled  here      'No,'  «id  I,  'by  remaining  here 

duty '  °rJT  '"'  *°^  "^  "«»''''  "»  '^««™"«  o" 
duQT     To  th..  remon.trance  they  made  no  reply. 

The  I„d«™  .oon  perceived  that  they  had  been  out- 

m  eveiy  hole  and  corner.    Di^ppointment  create,  ill 
humor:  .t  w«,  «,  with  the  Indian,.    They  took  tl.e 

l!^/;,  ,  f'T'.T''  '"»«'  '""8^'".  '"J  them  down 
ag«n;  took  d..,r  hat,  off  their  heads,  and  afrer  ,trut. 
ong  about  w,th  the,,  for  „„,  rfme,  jeeringly  gave 
them  back  to  the.r  owner,:  »«  *;.  rfme,  they  nfver 
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interfered  with  me,  but  I  felt  that  every  insult  offered 

*°.I2;  "*"  "^^  *"  '"^^^^  »"•"'«  <^^^  to  myself. 

The  day  after  the  women  went  off,  I  ordered  one 
of  the  men  to  try  and  cook  something  for  us;  for  hitherto 
we  had  eaten  nothing  since  our  arrival,  except  a  few 
raw  roots  which  we  managed  to  get  unobserved.    But 
the  kettle  was  no  sooner  on  the  fire  than  five  or  six 
spears  bore  off,  in  savage  triumph,  the  contents:  they 
even  emptied  out  the  water,  and  threw  the  kettle  on 
one  «de;  and  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  thirty  or 
forty  ill-favored  wretches  fired  a  volley  in  the  embers 
before  us,  which  caused  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  ashes 
to  ascend,  darkening  the  air  around  us:  a  strong  hint 
not  to  put  the  kettle  any  more  on  the  fire,  and  we 
took  It. 

"At  this  rime  the  man  who  had  put  the  kettle  on  the 
fire  took  the  knife  with  which  he  had  cut  the  venison 
to  lay  It  by,  when  one  of  the  Indians,  called  Eyacktana, 
a  bold  and  turbulent  chief,  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand; 
the  man,  m  an  angry  tone,  demanded  his  knife,  saying 
to  me,  'I'll  have  my  knife  from  the  villain,  life  or 
death.       No/  said  I.  The  chief,  seeing  the  man  angry, 
threw  down  his  robe,  and  grasping  the  knife  in  his  fist, 
with  the  point  downwards,  raised  his  arm,  making  a 
motion  m  advance  as  if  he  intended  using  it.    The 
cnsis  had  now  arrived!    At  this  moment  there  was  a 
dead  silence.    The  Indians  were  flocking  in  from  all 
quarters:  a  dense  crowd  surrounded  us.    Not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost;  delay  would  be  fatal,  and  nothing 
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now  geemcd  to  remain  for  us  but  to  sell  our  lives  as 

pistol,  I  advanced  a  step  towards  the  villain  who  held 
the  knife,  with  the  full  determination  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  carwr  before  any  of  us  should  fall;  but  while 
in  the  act  of  hfung  my  foot  and  moving  my  arm,  a 
second  Idea  Hoated  across  my  mind,  admonishing  me 
to  soothe,  and  not  provoke,  the  Indians,  that  Provi- 
dence  might  yet  make  a  way  for  us  to  escape:  this 
thought  saved  the  Indian's  life,  and  ours  too.    li.tead 
of  drawing  the  pistol,  as  I  intended,  I  took  a  knife  from 
my  belt,  such  as  travellers  generally  use  in  this  country 
and  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  'Here,  my  friend,  is  a 
chiefs  knife,  I  give  it  to  you;  that  is  not  a  chiefs  knife, 
give  It  back  to  the  man.'    Fortunately,  he  took  mine 
in  his  hand;  but,  still  sullen  and  savage,  he  said  noth- 
ing.   The  moment  was  a  critical  one;  our  fate  hung  as 
by  a  thread:  I  shall  never  forget  it!    All  the  bystanders 
had  their  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  chief,  thoughtful  and 
silent  as  he  stood;  we  also  stood  motionless,  not  know- 
ing  what  a  moment  might  bring  forth.    At  last  the 
savage  handed  the  man  his  knife,  and  turning  mine 
round  and  round  for  some  time  in  his  hand,  turned  to 

*qI'*'°''u\.  '"?  "P  '''"  ^"^^  »"  *^«  *»*"<»»  exclaimed, 
Sh^-augh  Me-yokat  Waltz'-Look,  my  friends,  at  the 
chiefs  knife:  these  words  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  He  was  delighted.  The  Indians  flocked  round 
him:  all  admired  the  toy,  and  in  the  exces.  of  his  joy 
he  harangued  the  multitude  in  our  favour.     Fickle  in- 
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deed,  are  savagesi    They  were  now  no  longer  enemies, 

but  fnends!    Several  othe«,  following  Eyacktana's  ex- 

ample,  harangued  in  turn,  all  in  favour  of  the  whites. 

1  his  done,  the  great  men  squatted  themselves  down, 

the  pipe  of  peace  was  caUed  for,  and  while  it  was  going 

round  and  round  the  smoking  circle,  I  gave  each  of  the 

SIX  pnncipal  chiefs  a  small  paper^ased  looking-glass 

and  a  httle  vermilion,  as  a  present;  and  in  return,  they 

presented  me  with  two  horses  and  twelve  beavers, 

while  the  women  soon  brought  us  a  variety  of  eatables. 

T  ^^"t'"  f'"  ^^''''^  "«"^^****  '^y  movements. 
Indeed,  I  might  say  the  battle  was  won.    I  now  made 

a  speech  to  them  in  turn,  and,  as  many  of  them  under- 
stood the  language  I  spoke,  I  asked  them  what  I  should 
say  to  the  great  white  chief  when  I  got  home,  when  he 

What  shall  I  say  to  him?  At  this  question  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  their  pride  was  touched.  Tell  him,'  said 
Eyacktana  'that  we  have  but  one  mouth,  and  one 
word;  all  the  horses  you  have  bought  from  us  are  you«. 
they  shall  be  delivered  up.»  This  was  just  what  I 
wanted.  After  a  little  counselling  among  themselves, 
Eyacktana  was  the  fin.t  to  speak,  and  he  undertook  to 
see  them  collected. 

"By  this  rime  it  was  sun-down.  The  chief  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  desired  me  to  mount  mine  and 
accompany  him,  telling  one  of  his  sons  to  take  my  men 
and  property  under  his  charge  rill  our  return.  Being 
acquainted  with  Indian  habits,  I  knew  there  would  be 


of  th.  cmp,  which  weLt^e'dt^'::^:':!"™" 
cast,  west,  south,  and  nnr^k        .*"!""»  crossway, 

i«.up,  and  d,e  .Si  :^f  '^t;,^''?  "^"t  *" 
«.  gambling.  th«.  «,I,H^rnZ  faX";  •  ""* 
place,  mourning  in  another  S-J.^  "  "" 
and  fro.  whool,  ^^'a  ^T""*  "«"  Pa»ing  to 
im    M™    „'"'*'  J""'"*'  danang,  drumming,  ring. 

peU-meU  amo;g  4.  ^^:  ,^°"«  """.g^-Kng.  aU 
fu«»,  the  niggt  «a.Ti.  ll""f^  *' 7' 

rZ'  fft^  »  "^'-'  "-'^  'Pol™  well 

gi4  him^m^ii"'  ui.°;:.rr""i  *"• »"  ••^ 

and  I  rave  hin,  J^lTS  ^   repeated  constantly, 

•onVo^  4ol«     r?  '"^  ""'«"'''  •'  t-o  b-t- 
US,  or  two  nngs.    I  often  thought  he  r^tu^t^A  w 

^".gue.  more  frequently  d,.„  n^'^T^t  a  " 
a^d^ay'"  ""^  -''  I  •»<•  >»  choic^L  to  oC 

were  i^^^  uo7„d  ""  '""  "^  "«'"^-''«  '«'"" 
oeuvered  up.  and  m  our  poMejsion.    I  wat  now 
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convinced  of  the  chiefs  influence,  and  had  got  so  well 
into  his  good  graces  with  my  beads,  buttons,  and  rings, 
that  I  hoped  we  were  out  of  all  our  troubles.    Our 
business  being  done,  I  ordered  my  men  to  tie  up  and 
prepare  for  home,  which  was  glad  tidings  to  them. 
With  all  this  favourxUe  change,  we  were  much  em- 
barrassed and  annoyed  im  our  preparations  to  start. 
The  savages  interrupted   us  every   moment.    They 
jeered  the  men,  frightened  the  horses,  and  kept  han- 
dling, snapping,  and  firing  ofF  our  guns;  asking  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing.    The  men's  hats,  pipes,  belts, 
and  knives  were  constantly  in   their  hands.    They 
wished  to  see  everything,  and  everything  they  saw  they 
wished  to  get,  even  to  the  buttons  on  their  clothes. 
Their  teasing  curiosity  had  no  bounds;  and  every  delay 
increased  our  difliculties.    Our  patience  was  put  to  the 
test  a  thousand  times;  but  at  last  we  got  ready,  and  my 
men  storted.    To  amuse  the  Indians,  however,  till 
they  could  get  fairly  off,  I  invited  the  chiefs  to  a  parley, 
which  I  put  a  stop  to  as  soon  as  I  diought  die  men 
and  horses  had  got  clear  of  the  camp.    I  then  pre- 
pared to  follow  them,  when  a  new  difficulty  arose.    In 
the  hurry  and  busde  of  starting,  my  people  had  left  a 
restive,  awkward  brute  of  a  horse  for  me,  wild  as  a 
deer,  and  as  full  of  latent  tricks  as  he  was  wild.    I 
mounted  and  dismounted  at  least  a  dozen  times;  in 
vain  I  tried  to  make  him  advance.     He  reared,  jumped 
and  plunged;  but  refused  to  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 
Every  trial  to  make  him  go  was  a  failure.    A  young  con- 
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tighter,  rill  the  hon^  Wl  riktr  1  V  "f  T  ""' 
almct  killed  the  feHow     He-  p    \    '  """^  "»'' 

hors,-^„d  «ve  „.  *-''T  she^m'-the   bad 

,     «t"u  gave  me  another:  and  ft>r  *i.« 

«t  I  gave  him  my  belt.  d,e  o%"rick  ,  £d  f  """"^ 
But  although  the  difficulties  I  had  »^h  .1.  ^  ''""*• 
galling  enoud,  to  n,.  T  .       *'  '"'"«  "«« 

an,u«mentTtre  Z^T''-  ' T^  "'  «««' 
of  laughter."  '    ''°  '"J"'^"'  «  «*  «>ara 

JTa^h^^TinTL?'  "■""  "'  "^  '»«'  -O 
but  could  °ot«"dd.l  H"  '°rr^  "•  •"OP''- 
•op  of  a  ridge,  he  «w  aIT  '''  """"""•  ^"^  *« 

hiding  behind  ,  r^k  atatdTe"T  '"^  't'"' "«' 
they  got  cIoK  to  .,..^7  !r  ''•«  <"«'»<'g'>t,  but  before 

companion,  behind   d,em   diey  d.ouri.t  Z  ' 

"»«,  and  stopped  to  fight.    AM  were  ri,d  T" 

g«t  together,  and  at  last  ,f«,       •         ?  "''  *"""«'■  '° 
"ached  the  fo«  at  olii:;:. '''"""  "'™«-'  ""^ 
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WORK  OF  A  FUR  TRADER 

A  LFiTLE  later  Ross  went  north  to  his  own  post  at  the 
She-Whaps,  where  he  made  a  good  trade.  From  here 
he  decided  to  go  west  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  foot,  be- 
lieving that  the  distance  was  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles,  but  before  he  reached  the  coast  a  destructive 
hurricane  passed  so  close  to  his  party  that  his  guide, 
altogether  discouraged  by  fatigue  and  faikire,  deserted 
during  the  night,  and  Ross  was  obliged  to  return. 

One  winter,  much  alarm  was  caused  among  the  In- 
dians by  the  depredadons  of  strange  wolves,  reported 
to  be  hundreds  in  number,  and  as  big  as  buffalo,  which 
were  coming  into  the  country,  and  on  their  march  were 
killing  all  the  horses.  The  Indians  declared  that  all 
the  horses  would  be  killed,  for  men  could  not  go  near 
these  wolves,  nor  would  arrows  or  balls  kill  them. 
Shortly  after  the  head  chief  of  the  Okanagan  Indians 
had  told  this  story  to  Ross,  wolves  killed  five  of  the 
traders'  horses.  Ross  took  up  those  left  alive,  and  then 
put  out  a  dozen  traps  about  the  carcass  of  one  that 
had  been  killed.  The  next  morning  four  of  the  traps 
were  sprung.  "One  of  them  held  a  large  white  wolf 
by  the  fore  leg,  a  foot  equally  large  was  gnawed  off 
and  left  in  another,  the  third  held  a  fox,  and  the  fourth 
trap  had  disappeared  altogether."  Unable  to  get 
away,  the  captured  wolf  was  quite  ready  to  fight.    It 
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had  gnawed  the  trap  „mil  it.  teeth  were  b»kea  a«i  it. 
h«id  wa.  covered  «i,h  blood.  When  kin«l  it  Z^ 
.0  weigh  one  hundred  and  nventy^  "^naT^ 
^nno„,anin»I.  The  one  that  had  ca^nTJf^ 
««P  wa.  at  Ia.t  di^overed  making  the  be.t  rf  i«  ^ 
^er  the  "-.•n',  and  p„„uit  resulted  in  ]„^^^^ 

"ght  and  oneJialf  pound,  a  di.t,„ce  of  twenty.*"! 
nuK  without  appearing  at  all  fatigued.  tiJZn^ 
A.  .fan,  but  had  left  hi.  knife  behSIl  hin,nj<^v"r 

r„  v^  ^  I.""'-  '"■'  •>•  '~k  *«  flint  out  of  hi^ 
^^.  .fann«i  the  anima,,  a„d  ,„.  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^ 

ol^Jl?f'  °'  ""^  ""  "°'''"  "^  *«  crippling 
of  the  third  put  an  end  to  the  destruction,  and  not  a^ 

^he^h^^waakiU^linthatpartofthecorttTj"; 

^y":^^:zz^;:^^  »«-«-.<-.  u«d 

manner   lying,  ^^  ^  fn^^fc:,'^  ::;!n;;f 
««  ^dulou.  „d  unsu.pecdng^„T'co:Xt 
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cunning  peculiar  to  themselves.    At  this  suge  of  the 
attack,  their  frolicsome  approaches  become  very  in- 
teresting—it is  in  right  good  earnest;  the  former  is  a 
mere  decoy,  the  latter  is  the  real  assailant,  and  keeps 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ham-strings  or  flank  of 
the  horse.    The  critical  moment  is  then  watched,  and 
the  attack  is  simultaneous;  both  wolves  spring  at  their 
victim  the  same  instant,  one  to  the  throat,  the  other 
to  the  flank,  and  if  successful,  which  they  generally 
are,  the  hind  one  never  lets  go  his  hold  till  the  horse 
is  completely  disabled.    Instead  of  springing  forward 
or  kicking  to  disengage  himself,  the  horse  turns  round 
and  round  without  attempting  a  defence.    The  wolf 
before,  then  springs  behind,  to  assist  the  other.    The 
sinews  are  cut,  and  in  half  the  time  I  have  been  describ- 
ing it,  the  horse  is  on  his  side;  his  struggles  are  fruit- 
less: the  victory  is  won.    At  this  signal,  the  lookers-on 
close  in  at  a  gallop,  but  the  small  fry  of  followers  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance,  until  their  superiors  are  gorged, 
then  they  take  their  turn  unmolested.    The  wolves, 
however,  do  not  always  kill  to  eat;  like  wasteful  hunt- 
ers, they  often  kill  for  the  pleasure  of  killing,  and  leave 
the  carcases  untouched.    T^ie  helplessness  of  the  horse 
when  attacked  by  wolves  is  not  more  singular  than  its 
timidity  and  want  of  action  when  in  danger  by  fire. 
When  assailed  by  fire,  in  the  plains  or  elsewhere,  their 
strength,  swiftness,  and  sagacity,  are  of  no  avail;  they 
never  attempt  to  fly,  but  become  bewildered  in  die 
smoke,  turn  round  and  round,  stand  and  tremble. 
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until  they  arc  burnt  to  death:  which  often  happens  in 
this  countiy,  in  a  conHagration  of  the  plains." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Ross  is  speak- 
mgof  wolves  of  the  western  mountains,  animal,  which 
were  not  famihar  with  the  buffalo,  and  which  now,  since 
horses  had  been  brought  into  the  country,  had  been 
supphed  with  a  new  food  animal.  Ross  says  also,  and 
he  IS  almost  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of  anything  of 
this  kmd,  that  wolves  sometimes  attacked  men,  and 
instances  two  men  forced  to  take  shelter  for  several 
houra  m  a  tree  by  a  band  of  seventeen  wolves. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  change  of  heart  began 
to  take  place  among  the  authorities  of  die  Northv^t 
Company.    Since  Astoria  had  become  Fort  George 
few  or  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  make  the  most  ff 
the  possibihdes  of  the  country,  but  those  who  were  on 
the  ground  dwelt  constandy  on  the  poverty  of  the 
^untiy,  the  hostility  of  die  Indians,  and  die  imprac- 
ticabihty  of  trade.    The  people  who  came  over  the 
mounums  to  take  die  place  of  the  Astorians  brought 
widi  diem  dieir  habits  of  die  fur  comitry  of  the  east, 
and  seemed  unable  to  change  diem.    The  traders  from 
the  east  preferred  the  birch-bark  canoe,  and  spent 
much  time  m  searching  for  bark.    It  was  even  pro- 
vided-lest  diat  of  good  quality  should  not  be  found 
on  die  waters  of  die  Pacific  slope-diat  a  stock  of 
bark  should  be  shipped  from  Montreal  to  London,  and 
thence  around  Cape  Horn  to  Fort  George,  in  order 
diat  canoes  might  be  made. 
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by  the  authentic  at  Fort  William  into  two  wparatc 
depa^«,t.,  each  one  with  a  bourgeois  at  the  head. 
Mr.  K«d,  was  chosen  to  pre«de  at  Fort  George,  while 
Mr.  McKenae  wa.  given  charge  of  the  deparSnent  of 
the jntenor.  TJere  was  much  grumbUng  at  this  last 
appointment.  Ross  was  appointed  as  second  in  com- 
mand  to  Mr   Keith.    Shortly  after  this  there  ^Z 

Tk^-^  I  '^'.  ^"*"^°"  °^  *«  blacksmith  Jacob, 
who  fled  to  a  hostile  tribe,  from  which  he  was  uken  by 
Ross,  who  went  after  him  with  thirty  men.  The  en- 
terpnse  im  one  which  required  that  courage  and  en- 

difficulty.  The  west  coast  trade  was  further  compli- 
cat^  by  the  jealousy  which  Mr.  Keith  Mt  for  Mr. 
McKenzie.  These  difficulties  wei*  o.enx«,e,  and  Mc 
Kenae  agam  set  out  for  his  interior  command,  accom- 
pamed  by  a  force  of  Iroquois,  Abenakis.  and  Sand- 
FW^re*"*    ^'-  ^^'^  "^-^^"^  «  «>mmand  at 

Many  of  the  hunters  and  trappers  at  Fort  George 
facked  expenence  m  dealing  with  the  native.,  aS 
before  long  there  was  trouble  with  the  Indians.  These 
tned  to  exact  tribute  from  the  fur  traders  for  trapping 
on  the  tnbal  land,  and  the  fur  traders,  far  from  shTwing 
patience,  were  quite  ready  to  quarrel.  One  or  more  of 
the  hunters  were  wounded  on  the  Willamette  and 
some  Indians  were  kiUed.    Ross  was  sent  out  to  try  to 
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"»r.  """  only  by  the  exeicbe  of  great  oatiHiM.™! 
forbearance,  and  BnaHy  by  the  gift  of  a  fcg  «""h"/ 
that  Ae  trouble  wa.  at  la.t  .moothed  ov„  and    h. 

ST^  r.'S'  "^^  '»•'  "»<'«  long  ^h«  a*d 
Aen  «,ncl„d«J  a  treaty-the  white.  htvi^ATd  fot 

m1^  "^  "*.?~''^  P'*"""  M'-  Keith 

bevo^^™  J'  T  "P  *'  <^''"»'>»  «"«  not  get 
btyond  the  Cawade..  for  here  he  found  the  river  fnL^ 

On  die  Kore  of  cheer,  we  wiU  here  gratifv  the  c 
n«..y  cf  our  reader,  with  a  brief  de«riSflVof 
A«r  entertamment..  caUed  an  Indian  f«,t    Ue  fi™ 
thmg  Aat  attract,  the  attention  of 7.^'^' 

or  eight  brntlmg  squaw,  running  to  and  fro  with  oie,^ 


! 
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The  banqueting  hall  ii  always  of  a  size  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  large  and  roomy.    A  fire  occupies  the 
centre,  round  which,  in  circular  order,  are  laid  the 
eatables.    The  guests  form  a  close  ring  round  the 
whole.    Every  one  approaches  with  a  grave  and  sol- 
emn step.    The  party  being  all  assembled,  the  reader 
may  picture  to  himself  our  friend  seated  among  the 
nobles  of  the  place,  his  bark  platter  between  his  legs, 
filled  top-heavy  with  the  most  deUdous  nulange  of 
bear  s  grease,  dog's  flesh,  wappatoes,  obelUes,  amutes, 
and  a  profusion  of  other  viands,  roots  and  berries. 
Round  the  festive  board,  placed  on  terra  finna,  all  the 
nabobs  of  the  place  are  squatted  down  in  a  circle,  each 
helpmg  himself  out  of  his  pUtter  with  his  fingers,  ob- 
servmg  every  now  and  then  to  sleek  down  the  hair  by 
way  of  wiping  the  hands.    Only  one  knife  is  used,  and 
that  IS  handed  round  from  one  to  another  in  quick 
moaon.    Behind  the  banqueting  circle  sit,  in  anxious 
expecution,  groups  of  die  canine  tribe,  yawning,  howl- 
ing, and  growUng;  diese  can  only  be  kept  in  the  rear 
by  a  stout  cudgel,  which  each  of  die  guests  keeps  by 
him,  for  die  purpose  of  self-defence;  yet  it  not  unfre- 
quendy  happens  diat  some  one  of  die  more  daring  curs 
gets  out  of  patience,  breaks  dirough  die  front  rank, 
and  carries  ofl^  his  booty;  but  when  a  trespass  of  diis 
kind  IS  committed,  the  unfortunate  offender  is  well 
belaboured  in  his  retreat,  for  the  cudgels  come  down 
upon  him  with  a  terrible  vengeance.    The  poor  dog, 
however,  has  his  revenge  in  turn,  for  the  squabble  and 
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bnwl  ih.t  «Muet  ditturb.  .11  the  domunt  fle»  .f  the 
^d^~?"  .«K,p  of  black  ..«iUt.  jump  It 

behind  him  .„d  d.f«H«ng  hiimelf  f„n,  X  bUck 
m»^  that  .«m,«mJ  him.  p.y^  p.,h.p.,  ^^ 
for  h»  enteromm«,t  at  the  Columbian  C«:ade.  than 
a  fomgn  amba«ador  doe.  i„  ,  Undon  hoteil" 

Ob  l«vmg  d,i.  pUc,  in  d,e  .prfng.  .he  trader,  broke 
«»  of  A«r  boa.,  while  «ming  it  up  the  Ca«ad..,  and 
there  wa.  no  room  in  the  other  boat,  to  load  the  canm 

package.,  of  mnety  pound,  each,  and  thi.  large  and 
vahable  ca,»o  McKenaie  .um«I  over  to  a  chXo  h' 
kVtfor  h.m  until  h..  return.    When  the  brigade  re- 

over  nfe  and  untouched  to  McKeniie.    Such  ca«  for 

The  n«t  .ummer  when  the  inUd  brigade  left  Fort 
■^^r.  f  .""""'  *°"  """P""'"!  it.  for  he 
t">«e  were  many  annoyances-men  dewrted,  othera 

Mtive  Ind.an.--a„d  altogether  the  leaders  of  the  party 
had  th«r  hand,  fuH  in  fying  ,0  keep  peace.  ' 

R<».  had  with  him  a  little  dog  which  an  Indian  one 
■nommg  got  hold  of  and  carri«J  away.    The  dJL 
anx.ou.  to  get  back  «,  hi.  m,.t.r,  in  it.  struale.  „ 
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escape  happened  to  scratch  one  of  the  children  of  his 
captor  and  presently  Ross  saw  the  dog  running  to  him, 
followed  by  two  men  with  guns  in  their  hands.    The 
dog  lay  down  by  its  master's  feet,  and  one  of  the  In- 
dians  cocked   his  gun   to  shoot   the  animal.    Ross 
jumped  up  and  took  the  gun  from  the  Indian,  who 
seemed  very  angry  and  demanded  it  again.    After  a 
time  Ross  handed  it  back  to  him,  at  the  same  time 
pickmg  up  his  own  gun  and  telling  the  Indian  that  if 
he  attempted  to  kill  the  dog  he  himself  would  die. 
1  he  man  did  not  shoot  the  dog,  but  telling  his  trouble 
to  the  other  Indians,  they  gathered  about  Ross  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  pretty  quarrel.     How- 
ever,  Ross  and  McKenzie,  strong  in  their  knowledge 
of  Indian  character,  smoothed  things  over,  made  a 
tttle  gift  to  the  child  that  had  been  scratched,  gave 
the  chief  some  tobacco,  and  presently  went  on  their 
way  with  the  apparent  good-will  of  the  whole  camp 

A  day  or  two  later  another  example  was  seen  of  the 
way  m  which  Ross  handled  the  Indians.      The  chiefs 

««ri.^,*''^'*^'^  ^^""^  smoking  and  talking. 
While  thus  engaged,   and   the  crowd   thronging 

ZTu'^Vc  n"rT  T'  "^^  "  ''^•'~"  ^h-«  -  ^-^> 
with  a  head  full  of  feathers  and  a  countenance  of  brass 

having  a  fine  gun  in  his  hand,  called  out,  'How  long 

are  the  whites  to  pass  here,  troubling  our  waters  and 

scanng  our  fish,  without  paying  us?    Look  at  all  these 

bales  of  goods  going  to  our  enemies,'  said  he;  *and  look 

at  our  wives  and  children  naked.'    The  fellow  then 
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made  a  pause,  as  if  waiting  an  answer-  h,,.   , 

^i  iz  ^  r> '  '"r  """'"y  "-<•  "s  long  ■ 

sa.d  I,  as  the  Indians  smoke  our  tobacco;  just  so  Ion  J 
and  no  longer,  will  the  whites  pass  here  '    TW^I 
-me  quesaons  to  hi™  in  turn'   ■Z\,^Z  Zl 

'aXL°"^°"  '""?•'  ""•« -WteV  ansv^red  he 
helued  "7 r  •"''T  "  ™'"''^'    'The whit^ / 

smoke?'    T„  I^'  •     ""  ^°"  '°'«'  "^  '»'>a'^«'  to 

■Z„       ii  *"  '""''"'"  *'»°  *«  My  was  'Yes ' 

Then,  said  I,  -you  ought  to  be  fond  of  Ae  whites  who 

nature  of  the  questions  and  answers  set  the  bystanders 
laughmg;  and  taking  no  further  nodce  of  the  Cal  he 
»«ked  off  among  d,e  crowd,  and  we  saw  ZTlr^ 
The  question  put  by  the  feathered  baboon  ZZ^ 

tnbute  had  been  discussed  among  the  Indians." 

aTtt  T  /"     *  "''"''  "'"  "'-y  f"'  »  number 
and  the  Ind«m  numerous;  moreover,  these  primitive 
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^^l^t!^       V     "■ 
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From  his  post  in  the  She-Whaps  Ross  soon  went  east 
toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  been  ordered  to 
explore  this  country  and  see  what  it  contained.    He  set 
out  on  foot  with  two  of  his  best  hands  and  two  Indians. 
Each  earned  as  baggage  one-half  dozen  pairs  of  mocca- 
sins, a  blanket,  some  ammunition,  needles,  thread,  and 
tobacco,  besides  a  small  axe,  a  knife,  a  fire  steel,  and  an 
awl.    All  they  had  besides  was  a  kettle  and  a  pint  pot. 
For  subsistence  they  depended  on  their  guns,  and  for  a 
further  supply  of  shoes  and  clothing  on  the  animals 
that  they  might  kill  by  the  way. 

The  country  was  extraordinarily  rough.  Fur-bear- 
ing animals  were  not  plenty,  but  game  was  abundant, 
elk  and  deer  being  seen  in  great  numbers,  and  so  tame 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed. 

In  six  days'  travel  down  a  stream,  which  Ross  calls 
the  Gnsly-bear,  they  shot  four  elks,  twenty-two  deer, 
two  otters,  two  beavers,  and  three  black  bears,  without 
stepping  out  of  the  trail.    A  little  later  they  saw  moose, 
and  still  later  is  given  a  curious  account  of  a  battle 
between  two  large  birds,  both  of  which  were  captured 
One  of  these  was  a  white-headed  eagle  which  weighed 
eight  and  three-quarter  pounds,  and  the  other  "a  wild- 
turkey  cock,  or  what  we  call  the  Columbia  grouse," 
which  could  only  have  been  a  sage  grouse.    This  is 
said  to  have  weighed  eleven  and  one-quarter  pounds! 
During  this  same  summer  McKenzie  had  trouble 
with  the  Iroquois— seemingly  niost  untrustworthy  ser- 
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«nts-who  tried  to  kill  McKenzie,  perhaps  with  ,h, 

o.  .  be,r.hu„t.  which  he  d^serfbls     """■""'""  "•"" 

n„J!"'  T^  ""'  ""  """'""''  ™  horseback,  to  the 
numbe;  of  seventy-three,  and  exhibited  a  fine  d  X 
of  horsemanship.    After  some  ten  miles'  travel   t 
commenced  operations.    Having  reached  thhrndn? 
ground,  d.e  party  separated  into  several  divis  ons  ^J 
hen   perambdated   the  woods,   crossed   rivers    s„ 
funded  thickets,  and  scampered  over  hilUnd  da" 
J.th  yell  and  song,  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days 
dunng  which  time  we  killed  seven  bears,  ninTwolte  ' 
and  eleven  small  deer:  one  of  the  former  I  had  th"t^d 
luck  to  shoot  myself.    I„  die  evening  of  the  thkd  ^ 
however,  our  sport  was  checked  by  in  accident     ofl 
of  the  great  men,  the  chief  Pacha  o^die  hTnringpa^ 
named  Tu-tact- 1,  Is-tso-augh-an,  or  Short  Ug^"^; 
severely  wounded  by  a  female  bear.  ^'  ^ 

The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  these  savaire 

trkr::i:d  ^ '''!'°"?  *'  ^""""^  ""Ztz 

dan«r  the  '      'T   "= """  "**  *^  '"■«»"«  *'  "ore 
aanger  the  more  honour,  and  some  of  them  are  fool 

hardy  enough  to  run  every  hazard  in  ordeTto  st^kt 
with  a  lance,  tomahawk,  or  knife,  at  the  risk  of  their 
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lives.    No  sooner  is  a  bear  wounded  than  it  immediately 
flies  for  refuge  to  some  hiding-place,  unless  too  closely 
pursued;  in  which  case,  it  turns  round  in  savage  fury 
on  its  pursuers,  and  woe  awaits  whoever  is  in  the  way. 
"The  bear  in  question  had  been  wounded  and  took 
shelter  in  a  small  coppice.    The  bush  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  the  horsemen,  when   the  more  bold 
and  daring  entered  it  on  foot,  armed  with  gun,  knife, 
and  tomahawk.    Among  the  bushrangers  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  was  the  chief.  Short  Legs,  who.  while 
scrambUng  over  some  fallen  timber,  happened  to  stum- 
ble near  to  where  the  wounded  and  enraged  bear  was 
concealed,  but  too  close  to  be  able  to  defend  himself 
before  the  vicious  animal  got  hold  of  him.    At  that 
moment  I  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  paces  from  the 
chief,  but  could  not  get  a  chance  of  shooting-  so  I 
immediately  called  out  for  help,  when  several  mustered 
round  the  spot.    Availing  ourselves  of  the  doubtful 
alternative  of  killing  her— even  at  the  risk  of  killing  the 
chief— we  fired,  and  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  shot 
the  animal  and  saved  the  man;  then  carrying  the  bear 
and  wounded  chief  out  of  the  bush,  we  laid  both  on 
the  open  ground.    The  sight  of  the  chief  was  appalling : 
the  scalp  was  torn  from  the  crown  of  his  head,  down 
over  the  eyebrows!  he  was  insensible,  and  for  some 
time  we  all  thought  him  dead;  but  after  a  short  inter- 
val his  pulse  began  to  beat,  and  he  gradually  showed 
signs  of  returning  animation. 
"It  was  a  curious  and  somewhat  interesting  scene  to 
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be  restrained  fron.  rushing  on  the  fierce  animal  with 
the  r  k„.v«  „„,y.  The  bear  all  the  time  kepUooUnt 
first  at  one.  then  at  another,  and  casting  her  fier«  and 
«am.ng  eyes  around  the  whole  of  us,  as  if  r^dy  tf 
make  a  spnng  at  each,  ye,  she  never  let  go  hTr  hod 

In/ed  Lt'  ■""  ""'■'^  °™'  '-•    Seeing  C^t' 
rounded  by  so  many  enemies,  she  moved  her  head 

r  uTultiir  "  '"-*"•  »"  *-  -vemt^ 
gave  us  ultimately  an  opportunity  of  killing  her. 

Ihe  misfortune  produced  a  lr,.,A  ,_j     1 

-neofmourninganfongtiie'cM.^!,    1^^^^^^^ 

a1^edrti,r"^"'  T '!"'' ''"'"  "'»"«-*  «  .and 
dir  U.^t-  r""  '"'^'"  *'  ■"°™»8  of  *e  fourth 

J^»  ^tS^^'l^arand^d*"'  'T  ^'"«-'-- 
fnnnJ  ,1     L  n  ^  *"°  dressiug  the  wound,  we 

found  the  skull,  accordins  to  our  imperfect  knowi;dee 
rf  anatomy,  fractured  in  two  or  th«e  places"Tnd  « 

two   nches  long,  „f  an  oblong  form,  and  another  "f 
about  an  inch  square,  with  several  smaller  piecj  aH 

e°raidtf  i^d"  ^-■■^.^'"c-'i:  fi^d:^^^^ 

wounded,  he  was  on  horseback  again  at  die  chace.'^ 
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More  or  less  wolf-hunting  was  done  through  the  win- 
ter, and  Ross  describes  certain  methods  of  catching 
and  killing  these  animals. 

The  killing  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  wild  animals 
by  the  whites  was  really  only  a  recreation,  and  the 
traders  preferred  shooting  them  to  any  other  mode  of 
destruction.  The  wolves  were  usually  afoot  and  search- 
ing for  food  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  They 
liked  to  get  up  on  nearby  hills  or  knolls,  to  sit  and 
look  about.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  traders  to  scatter 
food  about  the  places  frequented  by  the  wolves,  and — 
when  there  were  no  wolves  there — to  practise  shooting 
at  a  mark,  watching  where  the  balls  hit  and  learning 
the  elevation  of  the  gun  required  to  reach  the  spot, 
until  finally  many  of  them  became  very  expert  at  this 
long-distance  shooting. 

"A  band  of  Indians  happening  to  come  to  the  fort 
one  day,  and  observing  a  wolf  on  one  of  the  favourite 
places  of  resort,  several  of  them  prepared  to  take  a 
circuitous  turn  to  have  a  shot  at  the  animal.  Seeing 
them  prepare— 'Try,'  said  I,  *and  kill  it  from  where 
you  are.*  The  Indians  smiled  at  my  ignorance.  *Can 
the  whites,'  said  the  chief,  *kill  it  at  that  distance?* 
*The  whites,*  said  I,  *do  not  live  by  hunting  or  shoot- 
ing as  do  the  Indians,  or  they  might.'  'There  is  no 
gun,'  continued  the  chief,  *that  could  kill  at  that  dis- 
tance.' By  this  time  the  wolf  had  laid  hold  of  a  bone, 
or  piece  of  flesh,  and  was  scampering  off  with  it,  at  full 
speed,  to  the  opposite  woods.    Taking  hold  of  my  gun 
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—'If  we  cannot  kill  it.'  sairl  l*Z     TT       ',  " 

its  prey.'    'Mv  horll        •    '      ""  ****"  '"^^^^  »*  '«  80 

losing  hi.  Ufc     TaW     * .       •""''  ""  *«  "<>'' »' 

?«  pr«ent,  who,  dapping  d."  r  hand,  tth  • '  "•"  ." 
■"  anuzement,  m.a,ured%h.  ^Untel  «  °''*' 
shots:  nothing  but  their  ZnJl        ,7  *™  ""O"' 

..apSt'i^riu'd?  jf« ''  -  '•- 1 '- «' 

from  the  fact  that  th.  J-^       ^  ''"^  "  *«  time, 

*eia,t.eapltre*rtt",';:-:/Xtrer  "  ""J 
twenty-four  feet!    Tfc.  I„ii  ^  •,'*"*«<">  measured 

thigh,  and  p,s"„g  A™!1  TkI,*'  "'"''"  *«  ''ft 
it  lodged  in  theTwSr*',''?^^*  ""^  '""^ ''«''. 
knife.  The  chief  ^^  Z'  •  '  "  "•"  "**  "^  I«n- 
-e  did  cheerf:S^s wte^Vbi-;  ^TSl  1 1 

xnc  norse  1  returned  to  its  own^r     Tu    t 
dians  then  asked  me  for  the  skin  nf !?  ^   ^  '  ^"" 
and  to  each  of  the  «.nnc  k  i      •         ^  ^^  ^^*«^  ^o^O 
pended  a  piece    the  w^^         '"  ^^^  P^"^  ^«  ap- 

wouIdenaKm    „':  rt   W^^^^^  ^  ""'  ^^^ 
distance."  '  ^  *"'  ""'""'«  at  a  great 

■n.e  following  summer,  McKenzie  wid,  Ross  and 
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ninety-five  men  went  up  the  river  and  encamped  at 
the  site  determined  on  for  the  new  establishment  of 
Fort  Nez  Perces,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Walla  Walla.    This  country  was  occupied  by 
Indians  of  the  Shahaptian  stock— fierce,  good  war- 
riors, and  impulsive— easily  moved  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.    They  seemed  by  no  means  favorab'e  to 
the  coming  whites;  did  not  shake  hands  with  them,  and 
in  fact  appeared  disposed  to  boycott  the  new  arrivals. 
The  situation  was  a  difficult  one,  because  the  con- 
struction of  a  fort  required  a  dividing  of  the  party  into 
many  small  bands,  and  also  because  more  Indians  were 
constantly  coming  in,  and  their  actions  caused  much 
uneasiness.    They  insisted  on  receiving  pay  for  the 
timber  to  be  used  in  building  the  fort;  they  forbade 
hunting  and  fishing;  they  set  the  price  on  all  articles 
of  trade,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  the  outcome 
of  this  might  be. 

The  difficulties  threatening  the  traders  caused  an 
almost  complete  suspension  of  work.  They  stood  on 
their  guard,  ready  for  an  attack  at  any  time,  while 
for  five  days  there  was  no  intercourse  between  whites 
and  Indians;  food  was  short,  and  one  night  the  party 
went  to  bed  supperiess.  The  Indians  continued  to 
gather,  and  the  traders  thought  that  they  were  plot- 
ting and  planning — no  one  knew  what. 

A  slight  enclosure  had  been  put  up,  behind  which  the 
traders  awaited  whatever  might  happen.  After  a  time, 
the  chiefs  opened  negotiations  with  the  whites  and 
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r'ltl*"  ""T!  P««"«  should  be  made  ,„  ,|| 
«he  I«d,a,j.  roundaboa,.  in  order  to  gain  their  U      '. 

J.  wa.  obv.ou.Iy  impracticable,  «nce  all  tl,e  oropc.  .y 
ent  to  each  Indian,  and  the  demand  wa.  refused  y^ 
the  Indians  to  reduce  their  request,  and  finally  to  sul^ 

r    let^  CTV  '!;'  "''""■  ""-^  «  «»^  "  *" 
was  agreed  on  a  bnsk  trade  went  lt 

am™ltr'"°"  '"T"  '°'  "»  <■»"  '"»  noteworthy 
some  years  before,  Lewis  and  Oark  had  rati6ed  a 
»»er,l  peace  between  themselves  and  the  trib«  of 
A.  surroundmg  country.  The  situaaon  was  c^m- 
n>and.ng.  To  the  west  was  a  spacious  view  of  the 
reat  nver  to  the  north  and  east  were  the  wide  «! 
panses  of  the  yellow  plains,  while  to  the  south  Uylrild 
tough  h,Us  on  either  side  of  the  river,  overlollfedly 

stream,  called  by  the  natives  "The  Twins."    I„  the 
distance  lay  the  Blue  Mountains. 

with   sMips  and  captives-a  great  triumph.    Now 
came  a  demand  f™m  the  Indians  that  the  whfte  trad™ 

hould  nor  give  guns  or  balls  to  the  enemies  of  tZ 
Indians,  but  after  much  negotiation  and  many  speech^' 

he  Indians  agreed  that  peace  should  be  made  betw^ 
themselves  and  the  Snakes. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  a  considerable  party 
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wa.  sent  off  to  penetrate  the  countiy  inhabited  by  the 
Snakes  and  other  tribes  to  the  south.    The  traders 

for  ndmg  and  packing,  and  the  most  of  these  were  to 
go  off  with  the  Snake  expedition,  which  consisted  of 
hfty-five  men,  nearly  two  hundred  horses,  three  hun- 

J^»    7rT^  '"^  f  ^°""d*"W«  "ock  of  trade 
goods     Mr.  McKenzic  led  the  expedition,  which  left 
Fort  Nez  Perces  at  the  end  of  September.    Ross,  with 
theremammg  party,  stayed  at  the  Fort. 
The  neighboring  Indians,  of  whom  Ross  speaks  in 

r^lTf  .'""!'  '""''^  "^^  ^^^^"«  ^«»  »"d  were 
respectful  and  good-natured,  but  presently  came  rumors 
of  difficulues  between  the  trading  party  to  the  Snakes 
and  th-t  tnbe,  and  one  of  these  rumors  was  confirmed 
by  the  arnval  of  a  member  of  that  expedition,  an  Iro- 
quois,  who  had  evidently  had  a  hard  rime.    According 

from  McKenzie  to  trap  a  small  river  which  was  well 
stocked  with  beaver.  The  Iroquois,  according  to  the 
"ory,  began  to  exchange  their  horses,  guns,  and  traps 

or  nothing  left  The  returned  Iroquois  man  got  lost, 
and  finally,  with  great  difficulty,  without  food,  blanket 
or  arms,  got  back  to  Fort  Nez  Perces.    Other  Iro^ 

irm  '"i  '^^^  ^""""^  ^^°"««'  «"d  finally, 
going  back  to  Fort  George,  persuaded  Mr.  Keith  to  send 
out  a  party  to  punish  the  Indians,  who  they  said  had 
injured  them.    Such  a  party  was  sent  out  to  the  Cow- 
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mZL     .    •      *""•    ^"  «"»«'*  f«>"  «o  further 
clud«i  b«twe«  the  trader,  and  die  CowUtz  IndZ 

ianTp.r^tStli'^^^^^ 
G«>rge,  so  that  things  got  into  a  ven,  l.=f .    j- • 
which  I'r  f~>l  .1      '  .»*"  ""°  »  veiy  bad  condition, 
wnich  It  took  a  long  time  to  smooth  over. 

Lite  in  the  season  Mr.  McKenzie  with  six  men  „n 
"ow^hoes  returned  from  the  interi^  and^^^  2 

ThT"*  T""  •'  **  ""  ""-"y  throuXwhich 

had  setara^     h"  '"""''  °'  '"'"''"«  »''  '»»«'»«. 

h».e^  without  traps,  without  furs,  and  wid.;..  cIoX 
ing.    He  left  them  as  he  found  them. 
IWthe  region  traversed,  Mr  McKenzie  reported: 
On  our  outward  journey,  the  surface  was  mou., 
77  and  tugged,  and  still  mo«  «.  on  1  ^^yTa^" 
Woods  and  v,  leys,  rocks  and  plains,  river^d  „: 

tul  counny.  There  ammals  of  every  class  rove  alrout 
undisturbed,  wherever  there  was  a  Uttle  pla^thV^ 
deer  were  seen  grazing  in  herds  about  the  riveiiitui^S 
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every  other  point  were  clusters  of  poplar  and  elder, 
and  where  there  was  a  sapling,  the  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious beaver  was  at  work.  Otters  sported  in  the 
eddies;  the  wolf  and  the  fox  were  seen  sauntering  in 
quest  of  prey;  now  and  then  a  few  cypresses  or  stunted 
pines  were  met  with  on  the  rocky  parts,  and  in  their 
spreading  tops  the  raccoon  sat  secure.    In  the  woods, 
the  martin  and  black  fox  were  numerous;  the  badger 
sat  quietly  looking  from  his  mound;  and  in  the  number- 
less  ravines,   among  bushes  laden  with   fruits,   the 
black,  the  brown,  and  the  grisly  bear  were  seen.    The 
mountain  sheep,  and  goat  white  as  snow,  browsed  on 
the  rocks,  and  ridges;  and  the  big  horn  species  ran 
among  the  lofty  cliffs.    Eagles  and  vultures,  of  un- 
common size,  flew  about  the  rivers.    When  we  ap- 
proached, most  of  these  animals  stood  motionless;  they 
would  then  move  off  a  little  distance,  but  soon  came 
anew  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  that  often  proved  fatal  to 
them. 

"The  report  of  a  gun  did  not  alarm  them:  they  would 
give  a  frisk  at  each  shot,  and  stand  again;  but  when 
the  flag  was  unfurled,  being  of  a  reddish  hue,  it  was 
with  apparent  reluctance  they  would  retire  beyond  the 
pleasing  sight.  Hordes  of  wild  horses  were  likewise 
seen  on  this  occasion;  and  of  all  the  animals  seen  on 
our  journey  they  were  the  wildest,  for  none  of  them 
could  be  approached;  their  scent  is  exceedingly  keen, 
their  hearing  also;  and  in  their  curiosity  they  were  never 
known  to  come  at  any  time  witiiin  gun-shot.    One 
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band  of  diese  contained  more  than  two  hundred. 
Some  of  them  were  browsing  on  the  face  of  the  hills: 
others  were  running  Hke  deer  up  and  down  the  steeps; 
and  some  were  galloping  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  brows  of  the  sloping  mountains,  with  their  flowing 
manes  and  bushy  tails  streaming  in  the  wind  " 

Mr.  McKenzie's  successful  trip  commanded  the  ad- 
miration  of  all  of  the  council  of  the  head  men  at  Fort 
George.    Those  who  had  formerly  been  opposed  to 
him  were  now  loud  in  his  praises,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  Fort  Nez  Perces  and  the  gaining  of  a  foothold 
m  the  Snake  country  were  warmly  approved.    He  re- 
mained at  tort  Nez  Perces  only  seven  days  and  then 
started  back  again.    His  report  of  the  prospects  in 
the  Snake  country  was  gratifying,  but  his  people  were 
giving  great  trouble. 


HI 

INDIANS  AND  THEIR  BATTLES 

Fort  Nez  Perces  was  stockaded  with  an  enclosure 
of  pickets  of  sawn  timber  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
^gh  with  four  towers  or  bastions.  The  pickets  were 
two  and  one-half  feet  broad  by  six  inches  thick.  Near 
the  top  of  the  stockade  was  a  balustrade  four  feet 
high,  and  a  gallery  five  feet  broad  extended  all  around 
It,  while  the  walls  were  loopholed.  At  each  angle  of 
the  fort  was  a  large  reservoir  holding  two  hundred  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  within  the  stockade  were  all  the 
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buildings,  warehouses,    stores,    and   dwelling-houses. 
These  buildings  were  all  loopholed  and  had  sliding 
doors,   and    the  trading-room  was   arranged  with  a 
small  door  in  the  wall,  eighteen  inches  square,  through 
which  the  Indians  passed  their  furs,  receiving  from  the 
traders  on  the  inside  the  goods  to  which  they  were 
entitled.    The  outer  gate  was  arranged  to  open  and 
shut  by  a  pulley,  and  besides  this  there  were  two 
double  doors.    Except  on  special  occasions,  the  In- 
dians were  never  invited  into  the  fort.   Nevertheless, 
at  the  gate  there  was  a  house  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Indians,  with  fire,  tobacco,  and  a  man  to  look 
after  them  at  all  times.    The  Indians,  however,  did  not 
like  this  arrangement,  because  it  seemed  to  show  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  white  men;  they  themselves 
were  suspicious  of  some  plots.    They  asked  whether 
the  traders  were  afraid  of  them  or  afraid  that  they 
would  steal,  and  while  the  traders  denied  that  they  were 
afraid  of  anything,  they  persisted  in  their  plan,  and  at 
length  the  Indians  accepted  the  situation.    The  traders 
were  supplied  with  cannons,  swivels,  muskets,  and  bay- 
onets, boarding-pikes  and  hand-grenades,  while  above 
the  gate  stood  a  small  mortar.    The  position  was  a 
strong  one,  and  Ross  calls  it  the  "Gibraltar  of  Co- 
lumbia" and  speaks  of  it  as  "a  triumph  of  British 
energy  and  enterprise,  of  civilization  over  barbarism." 
McKenzie,  on  his  return  to  the  interior,  had  prom- 
ised to  be  at  the  river  Skam-naugh  about  the  sth  of 
June  and  had  asked  that  an  outfit  with  supplies  for 
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his  party  be  sent  to  meet  him  there.  For  this  reason 
Ross  returned  from  his  annual  trip  to  Fort  George 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual-by  the  isth  of 
May.  A  party  of  fifteen  men  under  a  clerk  named 
&ttson  was  sent  out  to  take  McKenzie  his  supplies 
and  remforce  him.    Kittson  was  a  new  man  in  the 

TnTrr  r/"?  o/ confidence  that  he  could  handle 
and  defeat  all  the  Indians  on  the  continent.  He  had 
good  luck  unul  the  party  got  into  the  debatable  land 
m  the  Snake  territory,  and  here,  first,  a  dozen  of  his 
horses  were  stolen,  and   then,  a  Uttle  later,  all  of 

Meantime  McKenzie  had  had  the  usual  difficulties 
with  his  Iroquois  trappers,  who  could  not  be  trusted 
with  ^ds  to  trade  with  the  Snakes.    When  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  expected  to  meet  at  the  river  were  not 
there,  he  sent  out  ten  men  to  look  for  them.    Two 
days  after  starting,  as  they  were  passing  through  a 
canyon   tiiey  met,  face  to  face,  the  Indians  who  had 
just  taken  all  of  Kittson's  horses,  and,  recognizing  the 
animals,  charged  the  three  horse-thieves.     One  was 
killed,  another  wounded  and  escaped,  and  a  third  was 
taken  captive,  and  the  traders  turned  the  herd  about 
and  drove  the  horses  back  to  Kittson's  camp. 

Kittson  now  had  thirty-six  men  and  joined  Mc- 
Kenzie, on  the  way  capturing  two  more  Indian  horse- 
thieves,  caught  at  night  while  cutting  loose  the  horses. 
Kittson  handed  over  his  suppUes,  received  McKenzie's 
turs,  and  set  out  again  for  Fort  Nez  Perces. 
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When  McKenzie  and  Kittson  separated,  the  former 
had  only  three  men  left  with  him,  for  his  Iroquois  did 
not  arrive,  as  expected.    While  waiting  for  diem,  a 
threatening  party  of  mountain  Snakes  appeared  at  his 
camp,  who  were  very  importunate,  so  much  so  that 
at  last  McKenzie  took  from  his  pile  of  goods  a  keg 
of  gunpowder  and,  lighting  a  match,  threatened,  if  the 
Indians  continued  to  advance,  to  blow  up  the  whole 
party.    Taken  by  surprise,  they  hesitated,  and  then 
suddenly,  without  a  word,  took  to  flight,  not  from 
fear  of  the  threats  of  McKenzie,  but  because  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  large  war-party  of  Shahaptians 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    Fortunately,  these  peo- 
ple could  not  cross  the  high  and  rushing  stream,  but 
a  little  later  they  made  an  attack  on  Kittson's  party 
and  killed  two  of  his  men.    As  soon  as  the  war-party 
had  gone  McKenzie  and  his  men,  with  their  property, 
crossed  the  channel  of  the  river  to  an  island,  where 
they  remained  twenty-two  days,  until  the  return  of 
Kittson.    McKenzie  and  Kittson  were  now  in  a  situa- 
tion not  at  all  agreeable.    On  one  side  were  the  Nez 
Perces,  on  the  other  the  Blackfeet,  and  all.  about  were 
the  Snakes.    All  these  tribes  were  hostile  to  one  an- 
other, and  all  of  them  more  or  less  ill-disposed  toward 
the  whites,  so  the  summer  was  an  anxious  one,  but  Mc- 
Kenzie purposed  to  winter  in  the  upper  country  as 
well  as  he  might.    Here  Ross  interjects  an  interesting 
sketch  of  trappers*  methods. 
"A  safe  and  secure  spot,  near  wood  and  water,  is  first 
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^S!"*'".  *.'""""•    Here  the  chief  of  the  party 

danger,  or  sudden  attack,  in  the  absence  of  the  trap! 
pere,  and  requires  a  vigilant  eye  to  guard  against  Z 
lurking  savages.    The  can,p  is  caU^  head  q,^^„ 

ho«eback,  according  to  the  distance  they  have  to  go! 
start  eveor  mommg,  in  small  pardes,  in  all  directions 
ranpng  the  distance  of  some  twenty  miles  a^^d 
S.X  traps  .s  the  allowance  for  each  hunter;  but  to  guaVd 
agamst  wear  and  tear,  the  complement  is  more  fro- 

Z^LT    "' ■■* "" ''"" "'«k'' -<•  ^ 

disance,  or  other  circumstances.    The  beaver  taken 
n  the  traps  are  a  ways  conveyed  to  the  camp,  skinned, 

laid  by,  and  the  flesh  used  for  food.    No  sooner,  there^ 
fore,  has  a  hunter  ^-irited  his  traps,  set  them  aga^n  ^Ld 
ooked  out  for  some  other  pUce,  than  he  returns  t;  tSe 
camft  to  feast  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an  idle  day. 
Ihere  IS,  however,  much  amdety  and  danger  in 
going  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  trapper's  duty 
For  as  the  enemy  is  generally  lurking  alSut  amo^ 
Ae  rocks  and  hidmg-places,  watching  an  opportuni^! 
Ae  hunter  has  to  keep  a  constant  lookoutVanr*: 
|m  IS  often  m  one  hand,  while  the  trap  is  i„  Ihe  other 
But  when  several  are  together,  which  is  often  the  case 

irhrr  '■'""'-'"■^••"'f  ««  *e  Taps,  and  the 
other  half  keep  guard  over  them.    Yet  notwithstand- 
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ing  all  their  precautions,  some  of  them  fall  victims  to 
Indian  treachery. 

"The  camp  remains  stationary  while  two-thirds  of 
the  trappers  find  beaver  in  the  vicinity;  but  whenever 
the  beaver  becomes  scarce,  the  camp  is  removed  to 
some  more  favourable  spot.    In  this  manner,  the  party 
keeps  moving  from  place  to  place,  during  the  whole 
season  of  hunting.    Whenever  serious  danger  is  appre- 
hended, all  the  trappers  make  for  the  camp.    Were 
we,  however,  to  calculate  according  to  numbers,  the 
prospects  from  such  an  expedition  would  be  truly 
dazzling:  say,  seventy-five  men,  with  each  six  traps, 
to  be  successfully  employed  during  five  months;  that 
is,  two  in  the  spring,  and  three  in  the  fall,  equal  to 
131  working  days,  the  result  would  be  58,950  beaver! 
Practically,  however,  the  case  is  very  diflferent.   The  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  at  all  times,  is  so  great,  that 
three-fourths  of  their  time  is  lost  in  the  necessary  steps 
taken  for  their  own  safety.    There  is  also  another  seri- 
ous drawback  unavoidably  accompanying  every  large 
party.    The  beaver  is  a  timid  animal;  the  least  noise, 
therefore,  made  about  its  haunt  will  keep  it  from  com- 
ing out  for  nights  together;  and  noise  is  unavoidable 
when  the  party  is  large.    But  when  the  party  is  small, 
the  hunter  has  a  chance  of  being  more  or  less  success- 
ful.   Indeed,  were  the  nature  of  the  ground  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  trappers  moving  about  in  safety,  at 
all  times,  and  alone,  six  men,  with  six  traps  each,  would, 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  at  the  same  rate,  kill 
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u  many  beavers-say  4,716-,,  the  whole  seventy- 

five  could  be  expected  to  dol    And  yet  the  evil  T"* 

^.  a  „medy,  for  no  snull  p,tty'can  exllt  i"  **' 

T;.  ""  *'  'T  """^  """"^  »«  »°  numerous." 
Ross  pomts  out  also  some  of  the  troubles  that  the 
traders  must  meet  with,  which  troubles  were  tZ, 
due,  of  course,  to  the  absolute  inabiUty  of  the  IndL. 
«.  comprehend  the  condition,  of  this  new  Ufe     The 

Ae  trader,  because  their  requests  were  not  compUed 
wth.  They  were  constantly  playing  jole_or  what 
they  considered  jokes-^n  the  white  men,  which  we" 
irnutmg  enough;  and  looked  with  cont;mpt  on  *" 
whites  who  were  engaged  in  ordinary  labor,  which  they 
of  cour«,  did  not  in  the  least  unde«t«,d.  Ue  hi 
i«m,  with  aU  their  freedom,  were  far  from  happy,  L 

puse  they  weremastateofconst^it  anxiety  andah™ 
People  who  felt  themselves  injured  were  Ukely  to  maTe 

fn-^I    /*^    ^^^  P'""'  "^  P"P'«  «upposedly 
fnendly  to  the  whites  were  injured,  the  trade^were 

a?v  «e  X"-.*''  ~l^  '^''  P""''"'  "^  >»«»  » 

Ttx    J'r^"  '^  *•"  <"»«  of  """i'V,  and  to 
.etf<in!^|  ""^'^y  "I"'  f"  extraordinaiy 

kilS'J!,°"*r^,^"'  *"  ''""  "■"'  Shahapdans  had 
hUed  two  of  Kittson's  men  and  several  Snakes.    The 
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Snakes  followed  them,  but  before  overuking  them 
came  upon  some  Indians  belonging  to  the  Walla  Walla, 
camped  not  three  miles  from  Fort  Nez  Perces,  where 
they  killed  a  man,  four  women,  and  two  children,  and 
captured  two  young  women  and  a  man.  The  next 
day  the  whole  Walla  Walla  camp  moved  down  to  the 
fort,  carrying  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Ross  saw  the 
disorderly  procession  coming  on  with  shrieks  and  Um- 
entadons,  and  at  first  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
the  advance,  but  presently  the  Indians  reached  the 
gate  of  the  fort,  placed  their  dead  upon  the  ground 
there,  and  began  to  gash  themselves  with  knives  in 
the  oldtime  way  of  mourning.  They  called  to  Ross 
to  come  out  to  them,  and  he,  while  very  reluctant, 
had  no  choice— if  he  was  to  retain  his  influence  with 
them — but  to  obey. 

"Turning  round  to  the  sentinel  nt  the  door,  I  told 
him  to  lock  the  gate  after  me,  and  keep  a  sharp  look 
out.  The  moment  I  appea-^d  outside  the  gate,  so 
horrible  was  the  uproar,  that  it  baffles  all  description. 
Intoxicated  with  wrath  and  savage  rage,  they  resembled 
furies  more  than  human  beings;  and  their  ghastly, 
wild,  and  forbidding  looks  were  all  directed  towards 
me,  as  if  I  had  been  the  cause  of  their  calamity.  Tam- 
a-tap-um  the  chief  then  coming  up  to  me,  and  pointing 
to  one  of  the  dead  bodies,  said,  'You  see  my  sister 
there,'  then  uncovering  the  body  to  show  the  wounds, 
added,  'That  is  a  ball  hole.'  'The  whites',  said  he 
again,  'have  murdered  our  wives  and  our  children. 
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Thejrhjve  given  gun.  and  ball,  to  our  enemie.     Tl,„« 
very  gun.  and  balU  have  kin«l  our  2Z^-    S^ 

word,  were  no  «>on.r  uttered  than  they  ««  „p«trf 

over  and  over  ,^i„  by  ^e  whole  frantic  Z^i^ 

heanng  the  chief,  believed  them  to  be  true     Exd,^ 

ment  wa.  now  at  it.  height.    Their  gTt^r.,    A^ 

withui,  and  I  «p«ted  eveq-  moment  to  receive  a  baU 
o  an  ar«,w.  0„.  word  of  interruption  .pok«  by  m" 
at  the  cntical  moment,  in  favour  of  the  white.  LZ 
have  proved  fatal  to  mva-If     ,"  "y"""'  "^ff" 

«!«...  watching  a  tZZZopi,Z?i°:j^Z'^ 
«g  do,ely  the  bo...  in  thfgarS  ^J^'l  ^ 
IXKlie..    lie  hole.  I  was  convinced  were  made  bv 

n^^'in^^  r  ''  '""'  "  *'  ""■«' '»'»  '^^  b« 
L7rX?i"  ""  "  "--"  "*-  """  »  op'por- 

generally  the  case  amone  sava^oe    k„  - 
calm.    As  soon,  therefore   TJl  •    !  "omentary 

the  rr«wJ  T  •     .*^'^®*°''®»  *«  I  perceived  the  rage  of 
tiie  crowd  beginnmg  to  subside,  and  nature  itself 

speak  m  turn;  for  silence  then  would  have  been  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  our  guilt.    I  therefore  advanced' 

vl  as?f        ''"'  ';:  ^'^  *^^"^>  ^-^  -  -  ^-  tone  of 
Z?    r-     '''^'''°"''  '^^  8"^^'  'My  friend,  what  is  aU 
this?    Give  me  an  explanation.    You  do  ;ot  love  the 
whites;  you  have  told  me  nothing  yet  *   Tam  V! 
then  tuning  to  his  people,  beck^n?d\oIhem^Tr 
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hand  to  be  silent;  entire  silence  was  not  to  be  expected. 
He  then  went  over  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to 
end.  When  the  chief  ended,  and  the  people  were  in  a 
listening  mood,  I  sympathized  with  their  misfortunes, 
and  observed  that  the  whites  had  been  undeservedly 
blamed.  'They  are  innocent,'  said  I,  'and  that  I  can 
prove.  Look  at  that,'  said  I,  pointing  to  an  arrow 
wound,  which  no  one  could  mistake,  'the  wounds  are 
those  of  arrows,  not  balls.  Nor  were  the  Snakes 
themselves  so  much  to  blame;  as  we  shall  be  able 
to  show.' 

"At  these  assertions  the  chief  looked  angry,  and 
there  was  a  buzz  of  disapprobation,  among  the  crowd; 
but  I  told  the  chief  to  listen  patiently  until  I  had  done. 
The  chief  then  composed  himself,  and  I  proceeded. 
'After  your  solemn  acquiescence  in  a  peace  between 
yourselves  and  the  Snakes,  through  the  influence  of 
the  whites,  the  Shaw-ha-ap-cens  violated  the  second 
pledge  by  going  again  to  war,  across  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains; and  not  content  with  having  killed  their  enemies, 
they  killed  their  friends  also.  They  killed  two  of  the 
whites.  The  Snakes  in  the  act  of  retaliation  have  there- 
fore made  you  all  to  mourn  this  day;  they  have  made 
the  whites  to  mourn  also.  But  your  loss  is  less  than 
ours;  your  relations  have  been  killed;  but  still  you 
have  their  bodies:  that  consolation  is  denied  us.  Our 
friends  have  been  killed,  but  we  know  not  where  their 
bodies  lie.*  These  facts  neither  the  chief  nor  the 
crowd  could  gainsay.    The  chief,  with  a  loud  voice. 


■'  t 


, 8s 

explained  what  I  had  taia  to  tk.  i;.»    •  7".        " 

the  young  wom^^^  k  J?"  "^  ''""''"  «»  ««  "f 

his  ^f  hrt.>'^"^^tz  r;-'  ""^-^ 
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turn  to  the  fort.  I  had  scarcely  advanced  twenty 
yards  from  his  tent,  before  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun 
behind  nie»  and  turning  back  again,  I  found  the  unfort- 
unate fellow  lying  on  the  ground  weltering  in  his 
blood,  his  gun  partly  under  him.  He  was  still  breath- 
ing. The  ball  had  entered  his  left  breast,  below  the 
nipple,  and  came  out  near  the  backbone.  The  wound 
was  bleeding  freely,  and  he  disgorged  great  quantities 
of  blood.  I  went  to  the  fort  for  some  assistance,  but 
on  our  return  I  expected  that  every  moment  would 
have  been  his  last;  however  we  dressed  his  wound,  and 
did  what  we  could  to  allay  his  suffering. 

"The  Indians  now  assembled  in  great  numbers,  -^nd 
Nvere  noisy  and  violent.  In  the  first  instance,  they 
threw  all  the  blame  of  the  unfortunate  affair  on  the 
whites;  but  in  their  rage  and  violence,  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  this  new  direction  in  their 
excitement  removed  the  odium  in  some  degree  from  the 
whites,  and  diverted  the  tide  of  popular  fury  into  an- 
other channel.  During  the  aff'air,  one  of  those  unfort- 
unate wretches  called  medicine-men  happened  to  be 
sitting  at  the  fort  gate,  when  a  brother  of  the  man 
who  had  just  shot  himself  went  up  to  him,  saying, 
*You  dogi  you  have  thrown  your  bad  medicine  on 
my  brother,  and  he  is  dead;  but  you  shall  not  live,' 
and  in  saying  so,  he  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
ball,  after  passing  through  the  man's  body,  went  more 
than  three  inches  into  one  of  the  fort  palisades.  I  was 
standing  on  the  gallery  at  the  moment  he  was  shot. 
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Ae  whi«.  '"*"•  »''  »  •*»««  «"<«  of 

laid  hold  of  «rh^'tol^-^  ™'"'*  *»'  '^  fc* 

«.tUn«  about  in  ttu.  „va|^7^^  ''^^"''"r  ^ 
had  just  shot  the  m^;  •  ^         ^"*  ""o^  ^ho 

th«.  other,  wete  Zt^' ,"  ""'''  ««  »  '>«"'"«. 
a  field  of  battle  A„  I;,  J?  ""f"  '/'*"«<'  "»«  «k* 

hodic.  d,at  lay  ht  «Tth?±;ft!?"i:  *•  "^^ 
ber  were  desperately  wo™?.^.'"""''  '^"  *»'  »•«»• 

-et:^7thtxti^!rrnrhot^:'i'"7'f 

pou«d  in  f„„  711  ^'.Tr.'  *'  '"*■"" 

and  »me  of  them  .V,  ,  \-  "*  ^'^  ""  *«  Aame; 

fi«d  a  ,hot  or  tlo  „  ^  t  ri?'"  l"""  *'"»"-«• 
of  the  nristale.  TM  tt^^^  tZ  T  '^'' 
our  matches  were  i;»K*  j  **^  °"'"  bastions: 

selves  ^llX^JT  rr"*'  '""  "«  ""- 
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would  have  put  an  end  to  all  our  prospects  in  the  Snake 
as  well  as  the  Nez  Perces  quarter. 

"As  soon  as  the  chiefs  could  get  a  hearing,  peace 
was  generally  restored;  and  the  five  dead  bodies  were 
removed  to  the  Indian  camp,  at  a  distance  from  the 
fort.  Such  a  scene  I  should  never  wish  to  witness 
again.  This  affray,  happening  at  our  very  door,  gave 
us  much  uneasiness;  as  to  keep  the  balance  of  good  will 
at  all  times  in  our  favour  was  a  task  of  more  than  or- 
dinary difficulty." 

The  next  day  more  Indians  came  in,  and  soon  several 
tribes  were  represented.  The  whites  were  indirectly 
taxed  with  all  the  troubles,  and  there  was  a  vast  deal 
of  speech-making  and  many  threats.  At  last,  how- 
ever, after  a  week  of  counselling,  the  matter  quieted 
down,  the  different  tribes  all  smoked  together,  and 
peace  was  made— to  last  for  a  time. 

Ross  has  much  to  say  about  the  different  tribes  of 
Shoshoni  stock  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  He 
was  long  with  them  and  studied  them  carefully. 

The  Ban-at-tees,  which  we  call  Bannocks,  seem  to 
have  been  held  by  the  Snake  tribes  to  the  south  and 
west  as  chargeable  with  most  of  the  disturbances  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Snakes,  and  after  a  time  it 
developed  that  the  Indians  that  murdered  Mr.  Reid 
and  his  party  in  the  autumn  of  1813  were  Bannocks. 

During  the  winter  a  hunter  named  Hodgens  became 
separated  from  his  party  during  a  violent  snow-storm 
and  lost  his  way.    A  little  later,  in  the  same  way. 
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he  lost  his  horse;  his  gun  became  broken  so  that  he 
coiUd  not  make  a  fire,  and  during  two  days  and  two 
mghts  he  was  obliged  to  lie  out  without  fire. 

"On  the  fourteenth  day,  however,  while  scarcely 
able  to  crawl,  he  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  on  the  main 
camp  of  the  War-are-ree-kas;  where  recognizing  the 
chiefs  tent,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  painted, 
he  advanced  towards  it,  looking  more  like  a  ghost  than 
a  living  being.    On  his  entering,  Ama-ketsa,  surprised 
at  his  unexpected  arrival,  and  still  more  surprised  at 
his  emaciated  appearance,  stared  him  in  the  face  for 
some  time,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  a 
white  man;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  the 
reahty,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  wanderer's  for- 
lorn state,  he  ordered  one  of  his  wives  to  put  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  on  his  feet,  gave  him  something  to  en, 
and  was  extremely  kind  to  him.    Here  Hodgens  re- 
mamed  for  eleven  days  in  the  chiefs  tent,  nursed  with 
all  the  care  and  attention  of  a  child  of  the  family,  until 
his  strength  was  recovered;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  on 
his  legs  agam,  Ama-ketsa  furnished  him  widi  a  horse 
some  provisions,  and  sent  one  of  his  own  sons  to  con- 
duct  him  to  die  whites.    Although  Hodgens  could  give 
the  Indians  no  clue  as  to  where  the  hunters  were  en- 
camped, yet  on  the  eighth  day  they  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  their  friends',  and  as  straight  as  if  they  had 
been  led  by  a  line  to  them;  which  convinced   our 
people  that  the  Indians  knew  well  the  place  of  their 
retreat.  .  .  . 
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A  party  of  our  people  had  been  out  a  whole  week 
in  search  of  Hodgens,  and  found  his  dead  horse,  but 
despainng  of  finding  him  they  returned  to  their  camp; 
and  all  hope  of  ever  finding  Hodgens  alive  vanished: 
when  he  did  come,  their  astonishment  was  equal  to 
their  delight.  The  friendly  conduct  of  Ama-ketsa 
towards  him  was  a  strong  proof  of  that  chiefs  good- 
will towards  our  people.  During  our  friends'  stay  in 
this  place  they  had  several  surprises  from  the  Indians, 
but  they  managed  matters  so  well  that  no  more  of 
their  horses  were  stolen." 

There  is  distinct  reference  in  this  volume  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  may  very  well  have 
been  visited  by  Ross  or  some  of  his  trappers.  He 
speaks  of  "Pilot  Knobs"-ti,e  Three  Tetons-salt 
and  sulphur  springs  and  of  boiling  fountains,  some  of 
them  so  hot  as  to  boil  meat.  These  allusions  do  not, 
of  course,  necessarily  refer  to  Yellowstone  Park,  for 
diere  are  many  odier  places  in  die  Rocky  Mountains 
where  such  tilings  are  found,  but  die  references  to  tiie 
Three  Tetons  and  to  tiie  source  of  tiie  Lewis  River 
are  suggestive  enough. 

Ross  speaks  also  of  various  foods  of  the  country; 
of  the  use  of  horse  flesh  and  dog  flesh  artd  also  of  die 
Snake  tobacco,  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  Indians 
preferred  to  diat  imported  by  the  whites.  He  credits 
the  Snake  Indians  widi  extraordinary  skill  in  wood- 
craft, shown  especially  by  die  mediods  diey  employ 
to  avoid  possible  enemies. 
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IV 
WITH  THE  HUDSON  BAY  COMPANY 

wW.  ,hL    ,   'J^tr"  ^'""P'"J'  ""«  uncertain 

"ded  for  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  wh7««S 

Sl^^ThZverr^tt:^"""  *-'  '^•«-    ^'  ol 
theJr  Hic        •  pecuniary  compensation  for 

But  of  this  he  never  received  a  penny. 
Ross  now  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay 

was  about  where  heLd  bee^Xn  t  strtrd''"""' 
in  A.'  kT"?/  ""  ^°'*'"»'  Co^P"/  had  been 
whil  wa's  t1«rr  ^'  '"""«'  -^  *'  «™ 

auTese  .        '"»  "-Panies  this  concern  failed  and 
au  these  savings  disappeared. 
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Toward  the  end  of  his  first  volume,  after  much  in- 
formation about  Indians,  half-breeds,  trading,  trap- 
pers, and  travel,  Ross  draws  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  bourgeois — or  proprietary 
partner— journeys  through  the  fur  country,  and  the 
absolute  loyalty  to  him  and  to  the  company  felt  by 
the  voyageurs,  who  were,  indeed,  the  backbone  of  the 
northern  fur  trade.    He  says: 

"The  bourgeois  is  carried  on  board  his  canoe  upon 
the  back  of  some  sturdy  fellow  generally  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  He  seats  himself  on  a  convenient  mat- 
tress, somewhat  low  in  the  centre  of  his  canoe;  his  gun 
by  his  side,  his  little  cherubs  fondling  around  him,  and 
his  faithful  spaniel  lying  at  his  feet.  No  sooner  is  he 
at  his  ease,  than  his  pipe  is  presented  by  his  attendant, 
and  he  then  begins  smoking,  while  his  silken  banner 
undulates  over  the  stem  of  his  painted  vessel.  Then 
the  bending  paddles  are  plied,  and  the  fragile  craft 
speeds  through  the  currents  with  a  degree  of  fleetness 
not  to  be  surpassed;— yell  upon  yell  from  the  hearty 
crew  proclaiming  their  prowess  and  skill. 

"A  hundred  nules  performed,  night  arrives;  the 
hands  jump  out  quickly  into  the  water,  and  their  na- 
boS  and  his  companions  are  supported  to  terra  firma. 
A  roaring  fire  is  kindled  and  supper  is  served;  his 
honour  then  redres  to  enjoy  his  repose.  At  dawn  of 
day  they  set  out  again;  the  men  now  and  then  relax 
their  arms,  and  light  their  pipes;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  headway  of  the  canoe  die  away,  than  they  renew 
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their  labour.  „d  d,«r  chorus:  »  parricuhr  voice  beine 
Zr^:'  *"  '"'  *•  ""«•    The  guide  conduce 

green  plot.  The  tea-kettle  is  boiling;  a  variegated  n,at 
..^d  and  a  cold  colUdon  set  out.  Twenty  Z 
utes-and  they  start  anew.  The  dinner-hour  arrives 
they  put  aground  again.  The  Itquor-can  accon,paIS 
the  prov«,on-b.  et;  the  contents  are  quickly  set  forth 
m  simple  style;  and,  after  a  refreshment  of  twZ 

c^th-r  pIo^L*-  -'  -■"•  -^  *«  "^"^^ 

fn-irT""  '•'  "  P"'"""'  »  "«ke  way  in  the  dark, 
four  hours  «  the  voyageurs'  aUowance  of  «st;  and  a 
am«,  on  boisterous  lakes  and  bold  shores,  they  keep 
for  days  and  mghts  together  on  the  water,  4hout 
mtermis^on,  and  without  repose.  They  sing  Tkl 

b:;::tu'iiktTt. '"*"'' '""  *'^ «-« "— ■■« 

"Through  hardships  and  dangers,  wherever  he  leads 
hq,  are  sure  »  follow  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulner!: 
over  mountams  and  hills,  along  valleys  and  dales 
through  woods  and  creeks,  across  lakes  and  rive 
They  look  not  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left;  they  make 
no  halt  m  foul  or  fair  weather.  Such  is  their  skUl,  tJat 
hey  venture  to  sail  in  the  midst  of  waters  like  oceans 

?rilT     ""f  "*  ?""""'''  *'^  """"o'  do™  the  mos 
fnghtful  rapids;  and  they  generally  come  off  safely 
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"When  about  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, they  dress  with  neatness,  put  on  their  plumes,  and 
a  chosen  song  is  raised.    They  push  up  against  the 
beach,  as  if  they  meant  to  dash  the  canoe  into  splin- 
ters; but  most  adroitly  back  their  paddles  at  the  right 
moment;  whilst  the  foreman  springs  on  shore,  and, 
seizing  the  prow,  arrests  the  vessel  in  its  course.    On 
this  joyful  occasion,  every  person  advances  to  the 
waterside,  and  great  guns  are  fired  to  announce  the 
bourgeois'  arrival.    A  general  shaking  of  hands  takes 
place,  as  it  often  happens  that  people  have  not  met  for 
years:  even  the  bourgeois  goes  through  this  mode  of 
salutation  with  the  meanest.    There  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  where  the  ties  of  affection  are  more  binding 
than  here.    Each  addresses  his  comrades  as  his  broth- 
ers; and  all  address  themselves  to  the  bourgeois  with 
reverence,  as  if  he  were  their  father." 

About  this  time,  Mr.  McKenzie  retired  from  the 
fur  trade  and  went  to  live  in  northern  New  York. 
This  left  without  occupation  a  number  of  hunters  and 
trappers  in  the  country,  where  Ross  was  stationed,  and 
Ross  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  die  country  and  aban- 
don the  business  which  he  had  so  long  followed.  He 
was  still  merely  a  clerk  in  die  service  of  die  great  com- 
pany. Finan  McDonald,  a  Nordiwest  veteran,  now  in 
the  service  of  die  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  people  in  the  Snake  country,  and  a  litrie 
later  John  Warren  Dease,  a  chief  trader  in  die  new 
company,  reached  Fort  Nez  Perces  and  told  Ross  diat 
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he  had  been  named  to  take  charge  nf  *u-  r 

counuy  imm.di,«ly  aS,ut  r^U  jfl        '"''  *' 
ci^  \f/,v«    •    •     t     ^"'  "»  ^"»e  Koss  was  to  sue- 

Nevertheles.,  Ross  was  determined  to  go  back  to  ,K. 

kt«r  tr?         •  *c"^^  Mountain»-he  receiv^  , 

agement  of  the  Snale  country  for  three  years  at  <, 
hberal  sala^.  Ross  hesitate.  .„  .ccep"  b« "nVfly 
Ad  «.  and  went  to  Spokane  House  to  make  un  h^ 
party.  McIX,„a|dhadrecentIycomemth"«r„7ih 
much  grumbh„g,  for  he  had  had  t^uSet*"!  K^ 
«an  Blackfeet,  in  which  on.  of  hi,  men  hrd  b«n  she" 

byneachery.andinapitchedbattleafterwardl^S^A 
thesame  party  he  lost  seven  more  of .'  =,  men. 

her^  ■"'  "'  *"  ''""''  '^y  P^P'rfy  be  inserted 

"One  day,  when  they  had  travelled  until  dark  in 

^rch  of  water,  they  found  some  at  the  b^  tom  of" 

i'd  t^irr  """^ ^'^  "-'^ ""« »''  »- 

a«  day,  and  bemg  tired,  they  all  went  to  sleep,  without 
keeping  ™ch.    In  the  morning,  however,  jL  aTI 

tneir  ears;  without,  however,  any  beinir  kill.-) 

:Z'f  T  °1*""  """^  *«  "«k  of  h    gun  W 
through  wth  a  ball,  and  another  of  them  his  p^d« 
horn  shivered  to  pieces;  but  this  was  all  the  in  u7^ey 
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sustained  from  the  enemy's  discharge.  The  aUirm  was 
instantly  given,  all  hands  in  confusion  sprang  up  and 
went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  some  with  one 
shoe  on  and  the  other  off,  others  naked,  with  a  gun  in 
one  hand  and  their  clothes  in  the  other.  When  they 
perceived  the  Indians  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  yelling 
and  flourishing  their  arms,  the  whites  gave  aloud 
huzza,  and  all  hands  were  collected  together  in  an 
instant;  but  the  Indians  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  their  position,  wheeled  about  and  marched  oflP  with- 
out firing  another  shot. 

"McDonald,  at  the  head  of  tiiirty  men,  set  out  to 
pursue  them;  but  finding  the  ravine  too  steep  and  rocky 
to  ascend,  they  were  apprehensive  that  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  Indians  was  a  stratagem  to  entrap 
them,  when  they  might  have  been  popped  oflP  by  the 
enemy  from  behind  stones  and  trees,  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  Acting  on 
this  opinion,  they  returned,  and  taking  a  supply  of 
powder  and  ball  with  them,  they  mounted  their  horses, 
to  the  number  of  forty-five,  and  then  pursued  the 
enemy,  leaving  twenty  men  behind  to  guard  the  camp. 
When  our  people  got  to  the  head  of  the  ravine,  the 
Indians  were  about  a  mile  off,  and  all  on  foot,  having 
no  horses,  with  the  exception  of  five  for  carrying  their 
luggage;  and  our  people,  before  they  could  get  up 
with  them,  had  to  pass  another  ravine  still  deeper  and 
broader  than  the  one  they  were  encamped  in,  so  that 
before  they  got  down  on  one  side  of  it  the  enemy  had 
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Adnot  ava.1  themsdve.  of  .heir  advantage,  but  a" 
^  .«r  people  to  foBow  without  firing  a  .hot  a, 
Aem,  a.  ,f  encouraging  th«„  on,  and  «,  bold  and  »n. 
«d«t  were  they,  that  many  of  them  bent  the^Z 

ra^^  t*^;  "J""  •^"'^  ?«"'  «»'  »«'  «•>«  second 
ravine,  they  took  a  sweep,  wheeled  about,  and  met  the 

Ind..«.  m  the  teeth,  then  dismounting  d,e  b«de 

began,  without  a  worf  being  spoken  on  either  ride 

A.  "on  a,  the  firing  commenced,  the  Indies  b^' 

^^^^r^ti-stitte^dT-;;:! 

ft^ofL^t/d^t^'Kcy^'lhrdt" 

A«r  guns,  and  held  up  their  hands  is  a  rig^a  rfp^T 

S9":p';^Lt-mtr-:;.:ff; 
f tntr:;.i?.:r'S--Vc5 

of  wood,  eavmg  their  dead  on  the  spot  where  t^y'^ 
Our  people  supposed  that  they  had  first  laid  dow^  Arir 
arms  and  next  uken  to  the  bush  because  th^wl 
rf-ort  of  ammunition,  as  many  of  the  sho«  Ut^^ 
were  but  mere  puffs.    Unfortunately  for  the  iS 
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the  scalp  aken  proved  to  be  none  other  than  poor 
Anderson's,  and  this  double  proof  of  their  guilt  so 
enraged  our  people,  that  to  the  bush  they  followed 
them. 

"McDonald  sent  to  the  camp  for  buck-shot,  and 
then  poured  volleys  into  the  bush  among  them,  from 
the  distance  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  till  they 
Aza  expended  fifty-six  pounds  weight;  the  Indians  all 
this  time  only  firing  a  single  shot  now  and  then  when 
the  folly  and  imprudence  of  our  people  led  them  too 
near;  but  they  seldom  missed  their  mark,  and  here 
three  more  of  the  whites  fell.  At  this  part  of  the 
conflict,  two  of  our  own  people,  an  Iroquois  and  a 
Canadian,  got  into  a  high  dispute  which  was  the  bravest 
man;  when  the  former  challenged  the  latter  to  go  with 
him  into  the  bush  and  scalp  a  Piegan.  The  Canadian 
accepted  the  challenge;  taking  each  other  by  one  hand, 
with  a  scalping  knife  in  the  other,  savage  like,  they 
entered  the  bush,  and  advanced  until  they  were  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  a  Piegan,  when  the  Iroquois  said,  *I 
will  scalp  this  one,  you  go  and  scalp  another;'  but  just 
as  the  Iroquois  was  in  the  act  of  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  lay  hold  of  his  victim  the  Piegan  shot  him  through 
tne  head,  and  so  bespattered  the  Canadian  with  his 
brains  that  he  was  almost  blind;  the  latter,  however, 
got  back  again  to  his  comrades,  but  deferred  taking  the 
scalp. 

"M'Donald  and  his  men  being  fatigued  with  firing, 
thought  of  another  and  more  eflPectual  plan  of  destroy- 


O-urin.  .I.m«Ttid  A."^htfe  bl"^'*  r'-** 

^e  of  the  Keg,,,.,  j^.  .?^  **,? "''• "  *f  "•««- 
camp.'  «id  M-Donald^L  n„  TlT^  *" 
fcU  upon  BawoT  .'  ""' ^  "  P""""™'  The  lot 
wn.ng'S.  oStv  7'"»»''«"-J  hunter  on  the 

with  AdrZ  c«tl,"' u^t"!:  '^*r' "  "•  '■«'• 

"turned,  andvX.  ;f  k  I  u '' '"'  *^'  *«  •«'V 
in«.  the  bih  to  .,'S  dffit  •  J°'  "?«  *»^  '»'«'» 
"About  one  Ud^  ^J."  f^T^t  f  ""'^'i:- 
wa.  another  much  larger  b*h„^  liT"! '""''• 
consuming  the  on.  „T-  .  j  '""'*  **  *«  ™« 
them«Iv«  « thrtTr'^'''*  f*''""'^  "^  »'««ioned 
the  pS.  who  t^!^  u       '  "*"■  '^  '""~P'  a»y  of 

.-**  d,.  M-^SSI^'S""^' 

iast  and  expinng  effort  to  gain  the  nth.rUuT 
our  people  poured  in  upon  U  ' 'de^f'^tr;  ^Z 
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volley  of  ball  and  buck-ihot,  which  almost  fihithed 
what  the  flames  had  spared.  Yet,  notwithsunding  all 
these  sanguinary  precautions,  a  remnant  escaped  by 
getting  into  the  bush.  The  wounded  victims  who 
fell  under  the  last  volley,  the  Iroquois  dealt  with  in  their 
own  way— with  the  knife. 

"After  the  massacre  was  ended,  our  people  col- 
lected their  dead  and  returned  to  the  camp  at  sunset; 
not  we  should  suppose  to  rejoice,  but  rather  to  mourn. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  only  seven  out  of  the 
seventy-five  which  formed  the  party  of  the  unfortunate 
Piegans,  returned  home  to  rrlate  the  mournful  tale. 
i^Jthough  our  people  were  drawn  into  this  unfortunate 
affair  with  justice  on  their  side,  yet  they  persevered  in 
it  with  folly  and  ended  it  with  cruelty:  no  wonder,  then, 
if  they  afterwards  paid  for  their  cruelty  with  their 
own  blood." 

After  a  short  stay  at  Spokane  House,  Ross,  who  had 
been  given — on  paper — a  force  of  eighty  men,  was  able 
to  get  together  only  forty,  a  number  of  whom  were 
quite  unsatisfactory.  At  the  Flathead  River  post,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  picked  up  fourteen  more, 
making  the  whole  party  fifty-five.  It  was  a  curious 
mixture  of  Americans,  Canadian  Frenchmen,  half- 
breeds,  Iroquois,  natives  of  eastern  Canada,  Saulteaux, 
Crees,  Spokanes,  Kutenais,  Flatheads,  Kalispels,  Pa- 
louse,  and  one  Snake.  Of  the  Canadians,  five  were 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  two  more  than 
seventy.    The  Iroquois  were  good  hunters,  but  un- 


earned  wid,  S"  b^  Ji:^*"/''"'""-    "^'^ 
than  two  hundr«l  b«iv,Mn^^   il"  ?""""'  ""« 

.bou.LTb^rf,Xt:^«J;,'*^*0"«ht  Bed. 
clothing,  and  ammuniaon  '^'  '"'""• "»'»' 

sides  twenty-seven  elt  o«j  *u-  norses,  be- 

capture  of  '^Ct^^'^^iZZ^f  "T  .  '^ 
crs,  who  were  more  dehghted  ^aT"*^  *"■  ** '""'- 
«-  adven.™  than  ff  t''?ad^^^ra'"h:;^' 

He\hereL   fowJd  the  d  *"  """l'"  «•""-•• 

miles  bacic  on  the  In      !      ""*"  »'~""  "««n 

tl,e  trad  and  captured  them,  but  they 
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refused  to  return,  and  it  was  necessary  to  threaten  to 
tie  one  of  them  to  a  horse's  tail  before  he  would  con- 
sent to  go. 

They  were  frequently  meeting  Indians;  Piegans  first 
and  then  Nez  Perces,  and  whenever  strangers  were  met 
with,  the  Iroquois  traded  off  their  property,  even  to 
their  guns,  receiving  in  return  what  Ross  calls  "trash." 

The  weather  was  now  growing  cold,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  they  were  climbing  all  the  time.  Beaver  were 
plenty  and  elk,  deer,  and  mountain  goats  extremely 
abundant.  They  were  now  getting  close  to  the  head 
of  the  Flathead  River  and  were  fronting  great  moun- 
tains, largely  snow-covered.  Six  men  were  sent  out  to 
try  to  find  a  way  through  the  mountains,  and  at  length 
returned  reporting  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  to 
cross  the  mountains  here,  because  after  reaching  the 
plateau  above  the  timber  the  snow  was  five  or  six  feet 
deep  for  about  twelve  long  miles.  Beyond  the  moun- 
tains, however,  they  said,  was  a  large  open  plain  where 
the  snow  was  scarcely  a  foot  deep.  These  scouts  had 
killed  buffalo  and  brought  in  backloads  of  it.  To  travel 
with  horses  for  a  dozen  miles,  through  snow  five  or  six 
feet  deep  and  crusted,  was  quite  impossible,  and  Ross 
was  bitterly  discouraged.  Nevertheless,  he  deter- 
mined that  this  was  the  best  way  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains, and  sent  the  men  back  to  camp,  with  instructions 
to  greatly  modify  their  story  for  the  ears  of  the  people. 
The  outcome  of  it  was  that,  after  much  counselling  and 
more  or  less  quarrelling,  the  party  started  to  break  a 
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way  through  .his  snow-covered  plateau,    h"!^ 
much  mo«  difficult  than  even  Ross  ha.'  ..upp^d 

malle«rf  "I"!*  '"'""  "»<'  ■"»  "•''  "--'  wooden 
mallets  »  break  the  crust,  and  shovels  to  cut  the  way 

fju"^  r**'  *'"'''^-*'"  ^^y'  f""  *e  rime  A^ 
reached  that  camp  and  after  twenty-one  days'  extrao^ 

Ae  other  s,de,  where  there  was  feed  for  the  horses  anS 
game  for  the  men.  Now,  however,  they  were  in  the 
enemy-s  countiy.  for  it  was  here  that  the  Bla  kfeet 
were  constantly  travelling  about,  and  just  beyond  hl^e 
th«  McDonald  had  lost  seven  of  hL  menTe  yt" 

Just  after  they  came  down  out  of  the  mountains 
^ZrTf  ?t'?'  ■"'"''  ^y  I"™  »''  Clark  ITZ 

Jtt    .*;  ^"T"'  "'"'^  "''"ty  years  before 
After  they  had  passed  beyond  the  snow,  they  found 

mommg  and  s,«y  more  during  the  same  day.    But. 

b«ver  became  more  scarce,  but  the  snow  was  less 
The  young  grass  had  started,  and  buffalo  were  enl' 
mousey  abundant,  though  at  this  time  not  fat.  Black- 
Z  ft       T  7"  ""^^  ""*  «>»'t>ntly  crossed, 

endy  he  discovered  that  his  Iroquois  were  turning  out 
th..r  horses  to  wander  among  the  hills,  and  although 
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he  warned  them  against  repeating  this,  they  paid  little 
attention  to  the  warning.  Under  such  carelessness  it 
was  evident  that  any  war-party  discovering  the  trap- 
pers would  have  no  difficulty  in  running  off  the  ani- 
mals. These,  though  nominally  belonging  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  used  them,  had  been  obtained  on  credit 
from  the  company,  and  if  they  were  stolen,  the  loss 
would  be  the  company's.  Only  a  day  or  two  later, 
Martin,  an  Iroquois,  was  discovered  to  have  turned 
loose  six  horses,  whereupon  Ross  sent  out  for  the  horses, 
took  them  back  into  his  own  charge,  gave  Martin 
credit  for  the  horses,  and  proceeded  to  move  camp. 
Martin  and  his  family  remained  sitting  by  the  fire. 
However,  the  other  Iroquois  brought  them  along  on 
some  of  their  horses,  and  at  night  old  men  came  to 
Ross  to  intercede  with  him,  begging  him  to  give  back 
the  horses  to  Martin.  After  much  persuasion  he  did 
so,  and  the  example  was  not  forgotten  either  by  the 
Iroquois  or  by  others  of  the  trappers. 

The  party  proceeded  eastward  with  disappointing 
results,  for  they  found  few  beaver.  Before  long,  there- 
fore, they  turned  back,  and,  passing  over  the  divide 
between  the  Salmon  and  Goddin  Rivers,  Ross  sent  off 
eight  men  to  trap  it  downstream,  but  made  them  leave 
their  horses  behind,  in  order  that  they  might  more 
readily  conceal  themselves  from  the  enemy,  for  Piegan 
Blackfeet  were  thought  to  be  in  the  country.  Mean- 
time, the  main  party  went  off  to  John  Day's  Valley  to 
supply  themselves  with   buffalo   meat,   for   recently 
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game  had  been  scarce  and  they  had  been  wasteful  of 
food  when  they  had  passed  through  a  country  of 
abundance. 

From  a  camp  in  Day's  Valley,  two  men  were  sent  to 
Goddin  River  to  bring  back  the  eight  who  had  been 
trapping  there,  and  these  messengers, 'carelessly  ad- 
vancing toward  a  smoke,  which  they  took  to  be  the 
fire  of  their  own  people,  walked  into  the  camp  of  a 
Piegan  war-party.     Their  horses  were  captured,  but 
the  men  threw  themselves  into  the  undergrowth  and 
escaped  by  creeping  along  the  margin  of  the  river  under 
Its  banks,  which  were  overgrown  with  bushes.    In  the 
middle  of  the  second  night,  they  reached  the  camp  in 
rap,  with  moccasins  wholly  worn  out.    A  party  of 
thirty-five  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Piegans.    They  did 
not  overtake  them,  but  found  the  eight  trappers  safe. 
They  had  slept  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Piegan  camp, 
neither  party  being  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  other. 
Passing  over  high,  rough  country,  and  pestered  by 
the  Iroquois,  who  spent  most  of  their  time  in  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  main  party,  they  reached  the 
Riviere  aux  Malades.     Ross  now  thought  it  best  to 
let  the  Iroquois  go  off  and  hunt  by  themselves,  but  not 
all  of  them  wished  to  go,  and  two  of  those  who  had 
given  most  trouble— Grey  and  Martin— preferred  to 
remain  witii  the  main  party.    On  the  Malades  River, 
there  were  good  signs  of  beaver,  and  in  one  place  they 
counted  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  poplar  trees  cut 
down  by  tiiat  animal,  in  a  space  less  than  one  hundred 
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yards  square.  The  first  night  they  got  fifty-two 
beaver,  but  were  troubled  by  the  rising  and  the  falling 
of  the  water,  caused,  of  course,  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  mountains. 

One  afternoon  a  Piegan  war-party,  discovered  ap- 
proaching the  camp,  caused  the  greatest  excitement. 
They  lid  not  attack,  and  presently  Ross  went  out  to 
meet  them,  gave  them  some  tobacco,  and  told  them 
to  remain  where  they  were.    There  were  ninety-two 
Indians,  and  after  a  time  Ross  invited  them  to  the 
camp,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  smoking,  dancing, 
and  singing.    Ross  secured  the  Piegan  arms,  ordered 
forty  of  their  horses  hobbled  and  put  in  with  the  traders' 
horses,  and  thus  provided  against  any  hostile  action. 
These  Piegans  claimed  to  be  on  a  peace  mission  to 
the  Shoshoni,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  horses 
taken  from  the  two  trappers  only  a  few  days  before. 
Ross  believed  that  they  felt  themselves  too  few  to  at- 
tack his  party  and  planning  to  give  them  a  fright,  he 
seized  two  of  their  horses  and  four  of  their  guns,  to 
repay  the  loss  of  the  horses  and  traps  on  Goddin  River. 
The  Piegans  were  humble  and  apologetic  and  denied 
everything,  and  finally  Ross  returned  their  property 
and   gave  them   a   little   tobacco   and   ammunition. 
They  went  ofl^  in  separate  parties,  but  before  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  mountains  all  gathered  together  again. 
A  Uttle  later  another  Piegan  war-party  came  to  the 
camp  in  Ross's  absence;  but  he  returned  before  they 
had  entered  the  camp.    There  were  one  hundred  and 
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«n  of  diese.  but  they  were  b^^7iii^^^^^l^^^~r 

TrZ^'^^'l,  ""•%"  "°  -munition   Vl^; 
professed  to  be  fnendly,  and  declared  that  they  were 

Z^c  T  tr'^r  of  ">'  whites  tT^: 

nignts  before  they  had  come  into  the  camn  and  m,n. 
about  among  the  horses,  and  had  leftT^dencrof 

rtrzTi'^  ""Tk"  "'■'"  °f-«  whrwat 

roasong  at  the  fire,  and  by  rubbing  two  spots  of  red 
Tr\°"r\"*"«  "'•'"«  «  »"'  of  the  fent  L" 
ftiV  Alt"  '"""'•  "*  ''~'  '«■"«>  »o  honestTd 
and  a  t  fe  L^i*"""  """  "■""-nition.  tobacco, 
ana  a  luufe.  and  the  two  parties  separated  in  a  verJ 
friendly  manner.    Only  a  Uttle  later  tl,.„  „  ^ 

a  Snake  ,-=,„,„  .       L-  u   "™« 'ater,  they  came  across 

Cay^  chL7'  !,I  ''  ""^  '"''  oome  a  number  of 
an  Jr  u  '  f' """  "'"  '»'<'  ««monial  smokes 
and  speeches,  of  a  most  friendly  character. 

st^S^vT       ™  '^''''''  •"""  '"^  "Wing  con- 

cato'^'  Bv  r^- "  'I"  "»''■«'  »"°*"  ^«t  Snake 
camp     By  this  time  they  had  i,8?5  beaver     In  »!.:. 

neighborhood  there  was  more  orVess  TJble^'! 

Indians  practised  all  sort,  of  straugems  "ure  Ae 

ho«es  of  die  trapper.,  and  did  succ'eed  in  g«ti"g   en 

of  them,  eight  of  which  were  later  returned     T^e  n" 

grew,  and  at  last  an  Indian  picked  up  a  bundle  =nd 
when  It  w^s  taken  from  him  by  forced  he  sTrung  h"s 
bow  and  thr^itened  to  shoot  the  man.  Ross  g"  v!  h  s 
people  much  g«,d  advice,  and  pointed  out  that  if  they 
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would  stick  together  they  were  perfectly  able  to  cow 
the  Snakes;  but  they  must  act  together.  His  plan 
was  to  capture  and  hold  ten  of  the  Indians'  horses  as 
security  for  property  that  had  been  taken.  They  went 
out  and  caught  the  horses,  and  when  they  returned 
with  them  to  the  camp,  finding  two  Indians  tliere, 
they  counted  out  one  hundred  bullets,  and  loaded  their 
cannon,  letdng  the  Indians  see  what  was  being  done, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  camp  that  as  soon  as  the 
stolen  traps  had  been  delivered,  they  would  give  up 
the  horses. 

"When  the  two  Indians  had  returned  with  the  mes- 
sage to  their  camp,  I  instructed  my  people  to  have  their 
arms  in  readiness,  in  such  a  position  that  each  man  could 
have  his  eye  upon  his  gun,  and  could  lay  hold  of  it  at 
a  moment's  warning;  but  to  appear  as  careless  as  if 
nothing  was  expected.  That  if  the  Indians  did  come, 
as  they  certainly  would,  to  claim  their  horses,  and  in- 
sisted on  taking  them,  I  would  reason  the  matter  with 
them;  and  when  that  failed,  I  would  give  the  most  for- 
ward of  them  a  blow  with  my  pipe  stem,  which  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  my  people  to  act.  The  moment, 
therefore,  the  signal  was  given,  the  men  were  to  shout 
according  to  Indian  custom,  seize,  and  make  a  demon- 
stration with  their  arms;  but  were  not  to  fire,  until  I 
had  first  set  the  example.  During  this  time  there 
was  a  great  stir  in  the  Indian  camp;  people  were  ob- 
served running  to  and  fro,  and  we  awaited  the  result 
with  anxiety. 
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"Not  long  after,  we  saw  a  procession  of  some  fiftir 
or  «xty  pe«on,,  aU  on  foot  and  unarmed,  advancS 

of  which  was  p  aced  our  big  gun,  well  loaded  point^ 
and  d,e  match  ht    My  men  were  in  the  rear,  ;L,S 
.mg.ng,  and  apparently  indifferent.    On  the  Indtm 
con,.ng  up  to  me  and  another  man,  who  stood  in  f  on 
to  rec«ve  them  near  to  where  the  horses  were  tied"  I 

iTas".^'  ''•n!'""^'  '"'  '^''  "«-  f«  *-  "o 
to  pass  It    They,  however,  looked  yety  angry   and 

observed  the  line  with  reluctance,  so  tt  I*T  d  "f 
beckon  to  Aem  several  times  before  I  was  obeyed,  or 
could  make  jhem  unde«tand.  At  last  they  made  a 
sort  of  irregular  halt. 

thiv  j'"'.'"»^'.«f»  f«  the  Indians  to  sit  down;  but 
they  shook  their  heads.  I  asked  where  was  W 
kern;  but  got  no  satisfactoo-  reply.  One  of  the  fel- 
kw.  .mniediately  m««luced  the  subject  of  the  horses, 

pacify  him,  and  make  friends,  spoke  kindly  to  them 
and  began  to  reason  the  matter,  and  expkin  it  to  them 
as  wel  as  I  could;  but  the  fellow  already  noticed,  be^g 
more  forward  and  daring  than  die  rest,  sneered  at  my 
a^ment,  and  at  once  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  horses 

outt«\  •  ""^^:<""^  »  tale  it  away  with- 
out further  ceremony.  I  laid  hold  of  the  halter,  in 
order  to  prevent  him,  and  the  feUow  eveo'  now  Ind 
then  gave  a  tug  to  get  the  halter  out  of  my  hand;  the 
others  kept  urging  him  on,  and  they  were  the  ml 
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encouraged,  seeing  my  people  did  not  interfere;  the 
latter  were,  however,  on  the  alert,  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  signal,  without  the  Indians  being  in  the  least 
aware  of  it.     Beginning  to  get  a  little  out  of  humour, 
I  made  signs  to  the  Indian,  that  if  he  did  not  let  go, 
I  would  knock  him  down;  but,  prompted  no  doubt  by 
the  strong  party  that  backed  him,  and  seeing  no  one 
with  me,  he  disregarded  my  threat  by  giving  another 
tug  at  the  halter.    I  then  struck  him  smartly  on  the 
side  of  the  head  with  my  pipe  stem,  and  sent  him  reel- 
ing back  among  his  companions;  upon  which  my  men 
sprang  up,  seized  their  arms,  and  gave  a  loud  shout! 
The  sudden  act,  with  the  terror  conveyed  by  the  cock- 
ing of  so  many  guns,  so  surprised  the  Indians  that  they 
lost  all  presence  of  mind;  throwing  their  robes,  gar- 
ments, and  all  from  them,  they  plunged  headlong  into 
the  river,  and  swam  with  the  current  till  out  of  dan- 
ger, every  now  and  then  popping  up  their  heads  and 
diving  again,  like  so  many  wild  fowl!    In  less  than  a 
minute's  time,  there  was  not  a  soul  of  the  embassy  to 
be  seen  about  our  camp  I    Never  was  anything  more 
decisive. 

"It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know  what 
kind  of  pipe  stem  it  was  that  one  could  strike  a  heavy 
blow  with.  The  pipe-bowls  generally  used,  both  by 
Indians  and  Indian  traders,  are  made  of  stone,  and  are 
large  and  heavy;  the  stems  resemble  a  walking-stick 
more  than  anything  else,  and  they  are  generally  of 
ash,  and  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  feet  long. 
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We  had  intended  removing  camp  the  same  day; 
but  after  what  had  happened,  I  thought  it  better  to 
pass  another  day  where  we  were,  in  order  to  give  the 
bnakes  as  well  as  ourselves  an  opportunity  of  making 
up  matters     Not  a  soul,  however,  came  near  us  all 
that  day  afterwards,  and  we  were  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
what  was  gomg  on  in  the  Snake  camp.    I  therefore  got 
about  twenty  of  my  men  mounted  on  horseback,  to 
take  a  turn  round,  in  order  to  observe  the  movements 
of  the  Indians,  but  they  having  brought  me  word  that 
the  women  were  all  employed  in  their  usual  duties,  I 
telt  satisfied. 

"During  the  following  day,  ten  persons  were  ob- 
served makmg  for  our  camp,  who.  on  arrival,  spread 
out  a  buffalo  robe,  on  which  was  laid  all  our  stolen 
traps!  some  whole,  some  broken  into  several  pieces, 
which  diey  had  been  flattening  for  knives;  the  whole 
rendered  almost  useless  to  us.  Ama-ketsa,  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  affray  of  the  preceding  day, 
accompanied  this  party,  and  made  a  long  and  appar- 

^  und'T^'-'^^T  ^°'  "^^  ^°"  "^°"'  ^'^P^'  -"^'he 
misunderstanding  that  ensued;  but  he  did  not  forget 

to  exculpate  his  own  people  from  all  blame,  laying  the 
odium  of  the  whole  affair  on  the  Banatees.  We  knew 
the  contrary:  the  War-are-ree-kas  were  the  guilty 
parties,  and  perhaps  Ama-ketsa  himself  was  not  alto- 
gether innocent;  at  least,  some  of  his  people  said  so. 
We,  however,  accepted  the  apology,  and  the  traps,  as 
they  were;  and  deUvering  up  all  the  horses,  treated  the 
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chief  with  due  honours,  satisfied  that  the  business  ended 
so  well. 

"The  chief  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  camp  with 
the  horses,  than  a  brisk  trade  was  opened;  the  Indians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  coming  to  us  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  On  the  next 
morning,  while  we  were  preparing  to  start,  one  of  my 
men  fell  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  thigh;  we,  how- 
ever, got  it  so  set,  as  not  to  prevent  our  removal. 
Although  everything  wore  the  appearance  of  peace, 
yet  I  thought  it  necessary  to  take  precautions,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  trouble  with  the  natives  in  passing  their 
camp.  I  therefore  appointed  ten  men  mounted  on 
horseback  to  go  before,  the  camp  followed  in  order 
after,  while  myself  and  twenty  men  brought  up  the 
rear;  and  all  was  peace  and  good  order." 

After  a  wide  tuund  from  here  they  found  them- 
selves again  on  the  Malades  River,  where  thirty-seven 
of  the  people  were  poisoned,  apparently  by  beaver 
meat,  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  diat  the  river 
got  its  name,  just  beyond  this,  they  captured  a 
Bannock,  by  whom  they  were  told  that  the  beavers 
with  the  white  flesh — supposedly  poisonous — ^were  al- 
ways roasted  by  the  Indians  and  never  boiled;  unless 
roasted  the  meat  was  bad. 

At  a  point  on  the  Bear  River  the  travelling  party 
observed  two  animals  apparently  playing  in  the  water, 
and  on  approaching  the  place  these  were  found  to  be 
black  bears,  one  of  which  was  shot.    They  found 
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that    the   bean  were  apparently  hunting  a  beaver 
which  was  found  concealed  in  the  shoal  water,  and  the 

XlTu    "^  *"/*"'*  "^'^  ^"  ™  »  hunting-place 
where  the  bears  often  came  to  kill  beaver. 

ofl?"''!!?.'°  u*"^'  ^°*"''  "^'y  "««*^  for  »  couple 
of  days.    Their  horses,  which,  of  course,  were  unshod, 

had  become  ytty  tenoor-footed,  and  they  provided 

h^r'r:^^  '^'''^'-^°'  "°  ^"»  *^»«  twenty-seven 
head  This,  of  course,  is  an  old  Indian  practice.  Not 
far  from  here  they  found  buffalo  in  great  numbers, 
and  began  to  kill  and  dry  meat,  and  just  here  Ross 
gives  interesting  testimony  with  regard  to  some  char- 
actenstics  of  the  buffalo  which  is  worth  repeadng  in 

"^r*  ""^T  '*'"  **"^**°  "'  "°  *«"««'  with  us: 
th.r^      °"     .'  '"*'^''"  ""^  ''"^^^o*  w«  «»ay  notice 
TL.r  ".r^'P'  "°'  ^"  *™™"^  ^^*  '«»"«  in  this, 

formidable,  than  a  buffalo  bull  during  the  rutting  sea- 
son:  neither  the  Polar  bear,  nor  the  Bengal  tiger!  sur- 

w?  J^?\^2T^  ^  ^''"^''y-  When  not  mortally 
wounded,  buffa^a  turn  upon  man  or  horse;  but  when 
morally  wounded,  they  stand  fiercely  eyeing  their 
assailant,  until  Ufe  ebbs  away.  "^     J^  "«  tneir 

shot  at  a  buU  and  wounded  him  severely-^o  much 
so,  that  he  could  neither  run  after  us,  nor  from  us; 
propping  himself  on  his  legs,  therefore,  he  stood  look- 
ing at  us  dU  we  had  fired  ten  balls  through  his  body, 
now  and  then  giving  a  shake  of  the  head.    Although 
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he  wai  apparently  unable  to  itir,  yet  we  kept  at  a 
respectful  diiunce  from  him;  for  such  is  the  agiUty  of 
body  and  quickness  of  eye,  and  so  hideous  are  the 
looks  of  buffalo,  that  we  dared  not  for  some  time  ap- 
proach him:  at  last,  one  more  bold  than  the  rest  went 
up  and  pushed  the  beast  ovcr;-he  was  dead!    If  not 
brought  to  the  ground  by  the  first  or  second  shot,  let 
the  hunter  be  on  his  guard  I    The  old  bulls,  when 
badly  wounded  and  unable  to  pursue  their  assailant 
prop  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  and  often  sund  in 
that  position  till  dead;  but  the  head  of  a  wounded 
bull,  while  m  an  upright  position,  is  invariably  turned 
to  his  pursuer;  so  if  the  hunter  be  in  doubt,  let  him 
change  his  position,  to  see  if  the  bull  changes  his  posi- 
tion also.    The  surest  mark  of  his  being  moruUy 
wounded  and  unable  to  stir,  is,  when  he  cannot  turn 
his  head  round  to  his  pursuer;  in  that  case,  you  may 
safely  walk  up  and  throw  him  down. 

"The  i^ld  cow  calves  generally  at  one  period,  and 
that  penod  later  by  a  month  than  our  tame  cattle;  then 
they  all,  as  if  with  one  accord,  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  mounuins  and  rocks,  and  resort  in  large 
fanuhes  to  the  valleys,  where  there  is  open  ground, 
with  small  clumps  of  wood  affording  shelter  zn^  pres- 
ervation; as  there  they  can  see  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  from  afar.  The  cows  herd  together  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  bulls  graze  in  the  distance;  all  in  sight  of 
each  other. 

"The  calving  season  is  May,  when  the  heat  of  the 
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calvM  from  the  .B„™..k^  ''^•"''  *«  >"»»« 

buffalo  at  Ai.  Z!„^^"°?  'T  "  *•«"''  «•>• 
Indian.  rf^,^"'^'»«*««"' of  July,    ne 

known  «.  a~«bl.'S,"n  .^':r.^J'n''««^r 
A  party  sent  after  the  Iroauoi'«  »k^  u  j 

were  naked  «,d^«ritu«  rf  fl  ""'  "°  ""P'' 

were  in  debt  «,  AeZ,?/"^'  ««'y*i»fc  and 
b«en  brought  w  tt  U^  ""'^.  '''"  """"S 

tb«r  .to-yrtherh^  b«„":j:n„  "^"""^  '^ 

and  robbed  of^mne  hZ^l^Jlu"  ^'^"', 
««P..  and  twenty^ven  hone,  r!^  IVT'  ""' 
«ti.f,ction  of  «yin,r  ro  Zl   "i     ./"•  *"  """ 
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but  these  proved  to  be  Nez  Perces  who  had  started  for 
the  Blackfeet  to  steal  horses.  Before  they  got  there, 
the  Blackfeet  discovered  and  ambushed  them»  killing 
six  of  the  Nez  Perces. 

The  newcomers  warned  Ross  that  enemies  were 
about,  and  as  the  trapping  party  was  just  about  to  enter 
a  narrow  valley,  Ross  with  thirty-five  men  set  out  to 
examine  it  before  the  main  party  entered.  They  had 
looked  it  partly  over,  when  they  saw  distant  Indians 
hurrying  to  cover,  and  pursued  them.  The  strangers 
got  into  the  timber.  The  trappers  asked  the  Indians 
to  come  out  of  the  woods  and  smoke,  and  the  In- 
dians invited  them  to  come  into  the  woods  and  smoke; 
but  neither  party  accepted  the  invitation.  The  In- 
dians claimed  to  be  Crows,  but  Ross  believed  they  were 
Blackfeet.  The  traders  picked  up  some  robes,  arms, 
and  moccasins,  thrown  away  in  flight,  which  they  left 
near  the  hiding-place  of  the  Indians,  and  were  just 
about  to  return,  when,  as  they  were  mounting,  they  saw 
what  looked  like  a  large  party  of  people  coming.  They 
made  preparations  for  a  fight,  and  then  discovered  that 
the  approaching  body  consisted  of  a  large  band  of 
horses,  driven  by  four  men.  Ross  with  fifteen  men 
charged  toward  the  horses,  whose  drivers  fled,  leaving 
the  herd.  Among  the  horses  were  forty-three  which 
belonged  in  Ross's  camp  and  one  of  those  taken  from 
the  two  trappers  sent  as  messengers  to  the  Goddin 
River  party.  The  trappers  overtook  and  captured 
three  of  the  Indians  and  took  them  back  to  the  camp. 
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tain  travel     On  tuT        i  ™"^'y  P'a»"e  and  moun- 

summer.  *^"''~~*   ^'^'^   successful 

In  a  note  appended  to  a  brief  vocabulary  of  th. 

*e  Rocky  M,u„t««l  atd  mL"Z^  T'.'' 
•ome generation.  ,o  comi  andTuI ??  ■  ^'"'  '^' 

or«.^Hse.  inaeed.rd»^:tthis:i:::,rr 

at.;"Ll;\'^«X«^-«.unde<..  2 
T  iVi^lo  «,       1*  «crve  tne  turs  m  that  mland  quarter  " 

ab«>l««Iy  di^ppe.^.^ii    tnS  froriTd""" 
The  following  spring  Governor  Sin,p»„  w„«  ^ 
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Ross,  asking  him  to  try  and  procure  two  Indian  boys 
to  be  educated  at  the  Red  River  G>lony.  Ross  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  Kutenai  and  a  Spokane  boy,  each 
ten  or  twelve  years  old.  They  were  given  up  by  the 
Indians  with  great  regret.  One  of  the  fathers  said: 
"We  have  given  you  our  hearts — our  children  are  our 
hearts;  but  bring  them  back  again  to  us  before  they 
become  white  men — ^we  wish  to  see  them  once  more 
Indians — and  after  that,  you  can  make  them  white  men, 
if  you  like."  The  Kutenai  boy  died  after  two  or  three 
years  at  school,  but  some  years!  later  the  Spokane  boy 
returned  to  his  people.    He  did  not  turn  out  very  well. 

The  next  spring  Ross  started  to  Spokane  House  to 
turn  in  his  furs,  and  then  finally  to  leave  the  fur  trade. 
Here  he  met  Governor  Simpson,  who  promised  him  a 
situation  in  Red  River  Colony  until  such  time  as  he 
should  be  able  to  establish  himself.  The  governor 
started  back  with  the  party.  The  return  journey  was 
long  and  laborious.  Isolated  parties  of  Indians  were 
met,  in  all  of  whom  Ross  took  keen  interest.  He  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  travel  through  mountains,  and 
draws  a  picture  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  journeys  made  by  these  early  travellers,  and  of 
the  hardihood  and  endurance  of  those  who  performed 
them. 

Little  does  the  traveller  of  the  present  day,  hurrying 
along  by  train,  or  by  steamboat,  comprehend  the  con- 
stant labor  of  those  early  days. 
■    They  were  journeying  on  foot  up  the  course  of  a 
winding,  rushing  river: 
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'When  the  current  proves  too  strong  or  the  wawr 
^o^'o/rh'T"""?""'"'''''''"^''"*'"*: 
cross  m  an  obhque  hne,  to  break  the  strength  of  the 

S'L^^'^T  '^"  '"*»«  *«  vanlfi/th* 
^ted  dforts,  when  a  Ught  person  «  .wept  rf  W. 
feet,  which  not  unfre., tently  happens,  the  partTdrag 

tnat  may  be  in  the  wayj  the  second  does  the  same  ,» J 
«.  on  tiU  aU  get  out  of  the  water.    B^^Zt 

ZT  '°°"?.'r  *'"' '"  "^'  »<•  P*ri«pnivtd 
jnverse,  wUl  have  «,  be  made  within  .he  ^ac"  of  a 
hundred  yards,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  ^d.  of 

Tar^'tl^t;''"^"  **  ~^'  «  f*«  ™P^""" 
Z,  llT'     L        """^  »<"'"»'  »««».  I  regretted 

oaore  mght,  I  had  sixty-two  traverses  marked  on 
Z  Z  daT*"^  "^'^  "--^ "  "'  i-™'  thr^uX 

had  to  walk  on  a  stony  beach,  or  on  graveUv  flats 

Ue^d  tde     '^'  "■"■*  "»»  """"ly  Panful, 
ine  cold  made  us  advance  at  a  qmck  pace,  to  l«,n 

dT  ^^.T'  ""  k''"'''*  '^  *c'Sr"of  Z 
1  ;    ?'«  ^«"«>'  h-nuielf,  generaUy  at  the  head 

Z^Jtt^,"T  'T  *•  ™"'  ^''  '^  -  *« 

"t  to  get  out.    Hu  smile  encouraged  others,  and  his 
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example  checked  murmuring.  At  a  crossing-place 
there  was  seldom  a  moment's  hesitation;  all  plunged 
in,  and  had  to  get  out  as  they  could.  And  we  had  to 
be  lightly  clad,  so  as  to  drag  less  water.  Our  general 
course  to-day  was  north-east,  but  we  had  at  times  to 
follow  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  might  have 
travelled  altogether  twenty  miles,  although  in  a  direct 
hne  we  scarcely  advanced  eight.  The  ascent  appeared 
to  be  gradual,  yet  the  contrary  was  indicated  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current.  After  a  day  of  excessive 
fatigue,  we  halted  at  dusk,  cooked  our  suppers,  dried 
our  clothes,  smoked  our  pipes,  then,  each  spreading 
his  blanket,  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest;  and,  per- 
haps, of  all  rest,  that  enjoyed  on  the  voyage,  after  a 
hard  day's  labour,  is  the  sweetest. 

"To  give  a  correct  idea  of  this  part  of  our  journey, 
let  the  reader  picture  in  his  own  mind  a  dark,  narrow 
defile,  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  chain  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  rising  to  a  great  height,  covered  with  snow, 
and  slippery  with  ice  from  their  tops  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  And  on  the  other  side,  a,  beach  com- 
paratively low,  but  studded  in  an  irregular  manner 
with  standing  and  fallen  trees,  rocks,  and  ice,  and  full 
of  drift-wood;  over  which  the  torrent  everywhere 
rushes  with  such  irresistible  impetuosity,  that  very  few 
would  dare  to  adventure  themselves  in  the  stream. 
Let  him  again  imagine  a  rapid  river  descending  from 
some  great  height,  filling  up  the  whole  channel  be- 
tween the  rocky  precipices  on  the  south  and  the  no 
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less  dangerous  barrier  on  the  north.  And  lastly,  let 
him  suppose  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  our  way 
on  foot  against  such  a  torrent,  by  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  It  m  aU  its  turns  and  windings  from  morning  till 
night,  up  to  the  middle  in  water,-and  he  will  under- 
stand that  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

At  last  the  party  reached  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  passing  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
took  canoes.  Here  they  found  Joseph  Felix  Larocque, 
and  from  here  they  went  on  down  the  Athabasca  in 
canoes  to  Jasper  House  and  to  Fort  Assiniboine;  and 
there  again  changing  to  horses,  at  last  reached  Ed- 
monton. This  was  then  the  centre  of  a  great  trade, 
and  was  under  charge  of  Mr.  R  -,„,  chief  factor  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  e.  ^r  a  partner  in  the 
Northwest  Company. 

The  further  journey  back  toward  the  Red  River  was 
marked  by  the  meeting,  near  Lake  Bourbon-Cedar 
Lake-with  Captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  on 
their  overland  Arctic  expedition. 

At  Norway  House  Governor  Simpson  stopped,  while 
Koss  was  to  keep  on  eastward.  Governor  Simpson, 
after  agam  trying  to  persuade  Ross  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  made  him  a  free  grant  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment, and  paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  efficiency 
and  success  in  the  Snake  country. 
With  a  party  of  twenty-seven  people,  a  motley  crew 
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of  incompetents,  Ross  started  from  Norway  House 
for  Red  River.  He  quotes  an  interestingly  boastful 
speech  by  an  ancient  French  voyageur: 

"  *I  have  now/  said  he,  *been  forty-two  years  in  this 
country.  For  twenty-four  I  was  a  light  canoe-man;  I 
required  but  little  sleep,  but  sometimes  got  less  than 
I  required.  No  portage  was  too  long  for  me;  all  port- 
ages were  alike.  My  end  of  the  canoe  never  touched 
the  ground  till  I  saw  the  end  of  it.  Fifty  songs  a 
day  were  nothing  to  me.  I  could  carry,  paddle,  walk, 
and  sing  with  any  man  I  eyer  saw.  During  that 
period,  I  saved  the  lives  of  ten  bourge(Ms,  and  was 
alwa3rs  the  favourite,  because  when  others  stopped  to 
carry  at  a  bad  step,  and  lost  time,  I  pushed  on— over 
rapids,  over  cascades,  over  chutes;  aU  were  the  same 
to  me.  No  water,  no  weather,  ever  stopped  the  paddle 
or  the  song.  I  have  had  twelve  wives  in  the  country; 
and  was  once  possessed  of  fifty  horses,  and  six  running 
dogs,  trimmed  in  the  first  style.  I  was  then  like  a 
bourgeois,  rich  and  happy:  no  bourgeois  had  better- 
dressed  wives  than  I;  no  Indian  chief  finer  horses;  no 
white  man  better-harnessed  or  swifter  dogs.  I  beat 
all  Indians  at  the  race,  and  no  white  man  ever  passed 
me  in  the  chase.  I  wanted  for  nothing;  and  I  spent 
all  my  earnings  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  Five 
hundred  pounds,  twice  told,  have  passed  through  my 
hands;  although  now  I  have  not  a  spare  shirt  to  my 
back,  nor  a  penny  to  buy  one.  Yet,  were  I  young  again, 
I  should  glory  in  commencing  the  same  career  again. 
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field,  of  enjoyment    Uere  is  no  life  so  happy  „  ! 
vo^ur's  life;  none  «,  independent;  no  pi."  w"e« 

fod«n  counny     Huzza!   huzzal   pour  fe  pay.  „«! 

"f  L  ^'fj  *"  Tf'''"'  ^  ««  Jown  in  the  boat. 
»d  we  co.Jd  not  hdp  admiring  the  wild  enthuriasm 
rfd»oM  Frenchman.    He  had  boasted  and  excitJS 

Jl^retdut  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  scenes  of  hi. 

On  the  journey  d,e«  was  excitement  enough,  storms 
»d  rumung  aground-usual  incidents  of  c;L  tra3 
-but  at  last  they  reached  Red  River,  and  Ross's  fur 
trading  journeys  were  over. 
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BENTS  FORT 

W^^^VER  the  history  of  the  Southwest 
shaU  be  wntten,  more  than  one  long  and  in- 
tercsting  chapter  must  be  devoted  to  the 
first  permanent  settlement  on  its  plains  and  the  first 
permanent  settler  there.  In  the  accounts  of  that  wide 
temtory  dirough  which  the  old  Santa  Fc  trail  passed, 
Wilham  Bent  and  Bent's  Old  Fort  have  frequen 
mention.  ^^n^^nz 

Who  were  the  Bents  and  whence  did  they  come? 

in  .Z     M-  7'^™  ^  *'  ^^°">^  ^^  Massachusetts 

wkI^.;    ^  V^!'  "  '"^  '^  ^''''^  *»~"  o««  of  those 
who  attended  the  famous  "Boston  Tea  Party."    Silas 

was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  came  to  St.  Louis  in 

1804  at  the  time  the  government  of  Louisiana  was 

turned  over  to  the  American  authorities.    Here  he 

T'^t'^  *./u.^*!  °^  "^^^  ^"P""°'^  ^"«>  ^^^  he«  he 
resided  until  his  death,  in  1827. 

Of  his  seven  sons,  John  was  educated  for  the  bar 
and  became  a  well-known  attorney  of  St.  Louis.  The 
youngest  son,  Silas,  as  flag-lieutenant  of  the  flag-ship 
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"Mississippi,"  was  with  Perry  in  Japan,  and  wrote  a 
report  on  the  Japan  current  for  an  American  scientific 
society.  He  delivered  addresses  on  meteorology  in 
St.  Louis  in  1879,  and  on  climate  as  affecting  cattle- 
breeding  in  the  year  1884.  Four  other  sons — Charles, 
William  W.,  and  later  George  and  Robert — were  prom- 
inent in  the  Indian  trade  on  the  upper  Arkansas  and 
elsewhere  between  1820  and  1850^  and  remained  trading 
in  that  region  until  they  died. 

The  leading  spirit  in  this  family  of  Indian  traders 
was  William  W.  Bent.  Early  in  life  Charles  and  Wil- 
liam  Bent  had  been  up  on  the  Missouri  River  working 
for  the  American  Fur  Company.  Colonel  Bent  stated 
to  his  son  George  that  he  went  up  there  in  the  year 
1816,  when  very  young.*  Very  likely  he  was  then  a 
small  boy  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  It  was  there 
that  Charles  and  William  Bent  became  acquainted 
with  Robert  Campbell,  of  St.  Louis,  who  remained  a 
firm  friend  of  the  brothers  throughout  his  life.  Wil- 
liam Bent  could  speak  the  Sioux  language  fluently  and 
the  Sioux  had  call'^d  him  Wa-si'cha-chischiMa,  meaning 
Little  White  Man,  a  name  which  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  he  entered  the  trade  very  young,  and  seems 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  his  work  for  the  fur  com- 
pany was  at  some  post  in  the  Sioux  country. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  joint  commission  which 
inquired  into  Indian  affairs  on  the  plains  in  1865, 

*Tbe  history  of  T/u  Bent  Family  in  America  gives  the  date  of  William 
Bent's  birth  as  1809,  which  can  hardly  be  made  to  agree  with  this  sUtement. 
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William  Bent  .tated  that  he  had  first  come  to  the 
upper  Arkansas  and  settled  near  the  Purgatoire,  just 
Wow  the  present  aty  of  Pueblo.  Colorado,  in  1824: 
that  IS  to  say,  two  year,  before  he  and  hi.  brother 

tfa"„«°.  T  '• "'  *"'  '.'?^^"«  e.ublishment  on  the 
Arkansas.  Previous  to  this  time  William  Bent  had 
been  trappmg  m  the  mountains  near  there,  and  may 
InZaw  '^''"*  *°"'  individual  trading  with  the 

William  Bent  was  undoubtedly  the  first  permanent 
white  settler  m  what  is  now  Colorado,  and  for  a  very 
long  time  he  was  not  only  its  first  settler,  but  remained 
Its  most  important  white  citizen. 

Ji^l'^i  *"*^ T"  .^''""«*'  ^y »»" f«"'"» induct, 
and  by  his  love  of  jusuce,  William  Bent  soon  won  the 

respect  and  confidence  of  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
had  to  do.    Among  the  rough  fraternity  of  mountain 
trappers  he  was  also  very  popular,  his  repuution  for 
courage  being  remarkable  even  among  that  class  of 
danng  men     He  was  tirelessly  active  in  piosecudng 
the  aims  of  his  trade,  making  frequent  trips  to  the 
camps  of  the  various  tribes  with  which  he,  and  later 
h.s  company,  had  dealings,  and  to  the  Mexican  settle- 
ments  m  the  vaUey  of  Taos  and  to  Santa  Fe.    Every 
year,  probably  from  1824  to  1864,  he  made  at  least 
one  journey  from  the  fort  on  the  Arkansas,  across  the 
plains  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  to  the  settle- 
ments  on  the  Missouri  frontier. 
About  183s  William  Bent  married  Owl  Woman,  the 
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daughter  of  White  Thunder,  an  important  man  among 
the  Cheyennes,  then  the  keeper  of  the  medicine  arrows. 
Bent's  Fort  was  his  home,  and  there  his  children  were 
bom,  the  oldest,  Mary,  about  1836,  Robert  in  1839— 
his  own  statement  made  in  1865  says  1841— George  in 
July,  1843,  and  Julia  in  1847.  Owl  Woman  died  at  the 
fort  in  1847  in  giving  birth  to  Julia,  and  her  husband 
afterward  married  her  sister.  Yellow  Woman.  Charles 
Bent  was  the  child  of  his  second  marriage. 

William  Bent  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
brothers  to  go  into  the  Southwestern  country  to  trade 
for  fur,  but  Charles  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Santa  Fe 
as  early  as  1819,  and  a  little  later  must  have  joined 
William.    The  two,  with  Ceran  St.  Vrain  and  one  of 
the  Chouteaus,  established  the  early  trading  post  near 
the  Arkansas.    After  occupying  this  stockade  for  two 
years  or  more,  they  moved  down  below  Pueblo  and 
built  another  stockade  on  the  Arkansas.    Two  years 
later  they  began  to  build  the  more  ambitious  post 
afterward  known  as  Bent's,  or  Fort  William,  or  Bent's 
Old  Fort.    George  and  Robert  Bent  apparently  did 
not  come  out  to  the  fort  until  after  it  was  completed— 
perhaps  after  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation. 
Benito  Vasquez  was  at  one  time  a  partner  in  the  com- 
pany. 

It  was  in  1828  that  the  Bent  brothers,  with  St.  Vrain, 
began  this  large  fort,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Purgatoire  River.  It  was  not  completed  until  1832. 
Four  years  seems  a  long  time  to  be  spent  in  the  con- 
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^^  "i  T*"  '  ."^  •»«>  though  it  w«  built  of 
^obe  bnck.  but  the«  were  ««,„.  for  d,e  dly 

buJt  of  adobe.  „  „i„  ^  ^k.  J,  s„  • 

Imtan..    B..,de,  that,  adob«,  w,„  „„eh  more  dura- 

Z  JJT^    L  T  '"'^^  ""^  "««»•    When  the  quej- 
"on  of  how  the  fort  .hould  be  built  had  been  d«id^ 

,rS  k  •  rUT  ?  """""^  of  M«i«™  to  make 
adobe  bnck.  With  them  he  «nt  «,me  wagon-IoarS 
Mexica,,  wool  to  mi,  with  the  clay  of  the  McT  A^ 
g^dy  lengdiening  the  life  of  the  adobe,       ^ 

On^a  diort  time,  however,  after  the  Uborer.  had 
«ached  the  mtended  dte  of  d,e  fort,  8manXb„k: 

n:^^k^*^^4"""n"~T^"-''»"y*- 

noc  atucked.    William  Bent,  St.  Vram   ir.v  o« 
P«  from  Ae  Mexicans,  and  though  none  di«l  they 

who  had  known  them  weU  in  the  early  years  of  Z 
.radmg  did  not  recognize  them  wh«,  th^^t  IJ^ 

.SL!^  *";:*  ™""'  ''""°'«'>  on«  of  his  Mex- 
nwr  the  post    Franasco  set  out  for  the  Black  Hills 
»<1  on  hrs  way  encountered   a  l„g.  war-par«^  of 
Cheyennes  on  thdr  way  to  the  fort.    H.  toldTl  of 
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what  had  happened,  and  warned  them  to  return  north 
and  not  to  come  near  the  post  until  sent  for.  The 
Cheyennes  obeyed,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time 
later,  when  all  at  Fort  William  had  recovered  and 
when  the  temporary  stockade  with  all  the  infected 
material  that  It  contained  had  been  burned,  that  Bent 
and  St.  Vrain,  with  a  few  pack-mules,  started  north  for 
the  Black  Hills  to  find  the  Cheyennes  and  invite  them 
to  return  to  the  post.  The  year  of  this  journey  has 
been  given  me  as  1831.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  a 
year  earlier. 

After  the  smallpox  had  ceased,  more  Mexican  labor- 
ers were  sent  for,  and  work  on  the  fort  was  resumed. 
Not  long  before  his  death.  Kit  Carson  stated  that  at 
one  time  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  Mexicans  were 
at  work  on  the  construction  of  the  post. 

Accounts  of  the  dimensions  of  the  fort  differ,  but  on 
certain  points  all  agree:  that  it  was  of  adobes,  set 
square  with  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Garrard  says  that  the 
post  was  a  hundred  feet  square  and  the  walls  thirty 
feet  in  height.  Another  account  says  that  the  walls 
ran  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  east  and  west  and  a  hun- 
dred feet  north  and  south,  and  that  they  were  seven- 
teen feet  high.  J.  T.  Hughes,  however,  in  his  Doni' 
fhan's  Exfedilvm,  printed  in  Cincinnati  in  1848,  says: 

"  Fort  Bent  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, 650  nulet  west  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  lati- 
tude 38**  2'  DMth,  and  longitude  103**  3'  west  from 
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Greenwich.  The  exterior  walls  of  this  fort,  whose  fig- 
ure 18  that  of  an  oblong  square,  are  fifteen  feet  hiirh 
and  four  feet  thick  It  is  180  feet  long  and  ,35  f^t 
wide  and  is  dmded  into  various  compartments,  the 
whole  built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks." 

At  the  southwest  and  northeast  comers  of  these  walls 
were  basttons,  or  round  towers,  thirty  feet  in  height 
and  ten  feet  in  diameter  inside,  with  loopholes  for 
muskets  and  openings  for  cannon.  Garrard  speaks  of 
the  bastions  as  hexagonal  in  form. 

Around  the  walls  in  the  second  stories  of  the  basrions 
hung  sabres  and  great  heavy  lances  with  long,  sharp 
blades.  These  were  intended  for  use  in  case  an  at- 
tempt were  made  to  take  the  fort  by  means  of  ladders 
put  up  against  the  wall.  Besides  these  cutting  and 
piercing  implements,  the  walls  were  hung  with  flint-lock 
muskets  and  pistols. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  fort  was  a  wide  gateway 
formed  bytwo  immense  swinging  doors  made  of  heavy 
planks.  These  doors  were  studded  with  heavy  nails 
and  plated  with  sheet-iron,  so  that  they  could  never 
be  burned  by  the  Indians.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
gateway  which  entered  the  corral,  to  be  described 
later. 

Over  the  main  gate  of  the  fort  was  a  square  watch 
tower  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  from  the  top  of  which 
rose  a  flagstaff.  The  watch  tower  contained  a  single 
roomjnth  windows  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  room  was 
an  old-fashioned  long  telescope,  or  spy-glass,  mounted 
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on  a  pivot.  Here  ceruin  members  of  the  garrison,  re- 
lieving each  other  at  suted  intervals,  were  consuntly 
on  the  lookout.  There  was  a  chair  for  the  watchman 
to  sit  in  and  a  bed  for  his  sleeping.  If  the  watchman, 
through  his  glass,  noticed  anything  unusual — for  ex- 
ample, if  he  saw  a  great  dust  rising  over  the  prairie- 
he  notified  the  people  below.  If  a  suspicious-looking 
party  of  Indians  was  seen  approaching,  the  watchman 
signalled  to  the  herder  to  bring  in  the  horses,  for  the 
stock  was  never  turned  loose,  but  was  always  on  herd. 

In  the  belfry,  under  a  little  roof  which  rose  above  the 
watch  tower,  hung  the  bell  of  the  fort,  which  sounded 
the  hours  for  meab.  Two  tame  white-headed  eagles 
kept  at  the  fort  were  sometimes  confined  within  this 
belfry,  or  at  others  were  allowed  to  fly  about  free,  re- 
turning of  their  own  accord  to  sleep  in  the  belfry. 
One  of  these  eagles  finally  disappeared,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of  it.  Then 
it  was  learned  that  it  had  been  killed  for  its  feathers  by 
a  young  Indian  at  some  distance  from  the  fort. 

At  the  back  of  the  fort  over  the  gate,  which  opened 
into  the  corral,  was  a  second-story  room  rising  high 
above  the  walls,  as  the  watch  tower  did  in  front. 
This  room — an  extraordinary  luxur/  for  the  time — 
was  used  as  a  billiard-room  during  the  later  years  of 
the  post.  It  was  long  enough  to  accommodate  a  large 
billiard-table,  and  across  one  end  of  the  room  ran  a 
counter,  or  bar,  over  which  drinkables  were  served. 
These  luxuries  were  brought  out  by  Robert  and  George 
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Bent,  young  men  who  did  not  come  out  to  the  fort 
untU  tome  time  after  it  had  been  constructed,  and 
who,  being  city-dweller»-for  I  have  no  record  of  their 
havmg  any  early  experience  of  frontier  Kfe-no  doubt 
felt  that  they  required  city  amusements. 

The  watch  tower  and  bilUard-room  were  supported 
on  heavy  adobe  walls  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
mam  enclosing  walls  of  the  fort,  and  these  supporting 
walls  formed  the  ends  of  the  rooms  on  either  side  of 
the  gates  in  the  outer  walls. 

The  stores,  warehouses,  and  living-rooms  of  the  post 
were  ranged  around  the  walls,  and  opened  into  the 
patio,  or  courtyard— the  hollow  square  within.    In 
some  of  the  books  dealing  with  these  old  times  it  is 
said  that  when  the  Indians  entered  the  fort  to  trade, 
cannon  were  loaded  and  sentries  patrolled  die  walls 
with  loaded  guns.    This  may  have  been  true  of  die 
early  days  of  die  fort,  but  it  was  not  true  of  die  latter 
part  of  die  decade  between  1840  and  1850.    At  diat 
time  die  Indians,  or  at  least  die  Cheyenne  Indians, 
had  free  run  of  die  post  and  were  allowed  to  go  up- 
stairs, on  die  walls,  and  into  die  watch  tower.    The 
various  rooms  about  die  courtyard  received  light  and 
air  from  die  doors  and  windows  opening  out  into  this 
courtyard,  which  was  gravelled.    The  floors  of  die 
rooms  were  of  beaten  clay,  as  was  commonly  the  case 
in  Mexican  houses,  and  the  roofs  were  built  in  die  same 
fashion  diat  long  prevailed  in  the  West.    Poles  were 
laid  from  die  front  wall  to  the  rear,  slightly  inclined 
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toward  the  front.  Over  these  poles  twigs  or  brush 
were  laid,  and  over  the  brush  clay  was  spread,  tramped 
hard,  and  gravel  thrown  over  this.  These  roofs  were 
used  as  a  promenade  by  the  men  of  the  fort  and  their 
families  in  the  evenings.  The  top  of  the  fort  walls 
reached  about  four  feet  above  these  roofs,  or  breast- 
high  of  a  man,  and  these  walls  were  pierced  with  loop- 
holes through  which  to  shoot  in  case  of  attack. 

Hughes  in  his  Doniphan*!  Expedition  says:  "The 
march  upon  Santa  Fe  was  resumed  Aug.  2,  1846,  after 
a  respite  of  three  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Bent.  As  we  passed  the  fort  the  American  flag  was 
raised  in  compliment  to  our  troops  and  in  concert 
with  our  own  streamed  moet  animatin^y  on  the  gale 
that  swept  from  the  desert,  while  the  tops  of  the  houses 
were  crowded  with  Mexican  girls  and  Indian  squaws, 
beholding  the  American  Army." 

On  the  west  side  of  the  fort  and  outside  the  walls 
was  the  horse  corral.  It  was  as  wide  as  the  fort  and 
deep  enough  to  contain  a  large  herd.  The  walls  were 
about  eight  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick  at  the  top. 
The  gate  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  corral,  and  so 
faced  the  river.  It  was  of  wood,  but  was  completely 
plated  with  sheet-iron.  More  than  that,  to  prevent 
any  one  from  climbing  in  by  night,  the  tops  of  the 
walls  had  been  thickly  planted  with  cactus — a  large 
variety  which  grows  about  a  foot  high  and  has  great 
fleshy  leaves  closely  covered  with  many  and  sharp 
thorns.    This  grew  so  luxuriantly  that  in  some  places 
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the  leavet  hung  down  over  the  walls,  both  within  and 
without,  and  gave  most  efficient  protection  against 
any  living  thing  that  might  wish  to  surmount  the  wall. 
Through  the  west  waU  of  the  fort  a  door  was  cut, 
leadmg  from  the  stockade  into  the  corral,  permitting 
people  to  go  through  and  get  horses  without  going 
outMde  the  fort  and  opening  the  main  gate  of  the  cor- 
ral.   This  door  was  wide  and  arched  at  the  top.    It 
was  made  large  enough,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity— 
if  by  chance  an  attacking  party  seemed  Ukely  to  cap- 
ture the  horses  and  mules  in  the  corral— the  door  could 
be  opened  and  the  herd  run  inside  the  main  stockade. 
About  two  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  fort, 
and  so  toward  the  river  bank,  on  a  Uttle  mound,  stood 
a  large  ice-house  built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks. 
In  winter  when  the  river  was  frozen  this  ice-house 
was  ailed,  and  in  it  during  the  summer  was  kept  all 
die  surplus  fresh  meat— buffalo  tongues,  antelope, 
dned  meat  and  tongues— and  also  aU  the  bacon.    At 
times  the  ice-house  was  hung  thick  with  flesh  food. 

On  hot  days,  with  the  other  Uttle  chUdren,  young 
George  Bent  used  to  go  down  to  the  ice-house  and 
get  in  it  to  cool  off,  and  his  father's  negro  cook  used 
to  come  down  and  send  them  away,  warning  them  not 
to  go  m  there  from  the  hot  sun,  as  it  was  too  cold 
and  they  might  get  sick.  This  negro  cook,  Andrew 
Green  by  name,  a  slave  owned  by  Governor  Charles 
Bent,  was  with  him  when  he  was  killed  in  Taos,  and 
afterward  came  to  the  fort  and  was  there  for  many 
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yeaw,  but  wat  at  lait  uken  back  to  St.  Louii  and 
there  tet  free.  He  had  a  brother  "Dick,"  often 
mentioned  in  the  old  bookt. 

Betidet  Bent^f  Fort,  Bent  and  St.  Vrain  owned 
Fort  St.  Vrain,  on  the  South  Platte,  opponte  the 
mouth  of  St.  Vrain*.  Fork,  and  Fort  Adobe,  on  the 
Canadian.    Both  these  poets  were  built  of  adobe 
bncL    Fort  St.  Vrain  was  bmlt  to  trade  with  the 
Northern  Indians;  that  is,  with  the  Sioux  and  North- 
em  Cheyennes,  who  seldom  got  down  south  as  far 
as  the  Arkansas  River,  and  so  would  not  often  come 
to  Fort  William.     The  Fort  Adobe  on  the  Canadian 
was  built  by  request  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kiowa,  Co- 
mandie,  and  Apache  to  trade  with  these  people.    The 
chiefs  who  made  this  request  were  ToW  sen  (Little 
Mountain)   and   Eagle-TaU   Feathers,   speaking   for 
die  Kiowa,  Shaved  Head  for  the  Comanche,  and 
Poor  (Lean)  Bear  for  the  Apache. 

These  in  their  day  were  men  of  importance.  Shaved 
Head  was  a  great  friend  of  the  whites  and  a  man  of 
much  inHuence  with  his  own  people  and  with  neigh- 
boring  tribes.  He  wore  the  left  side  of  his  head  shaved 
close,  while  the  hair  on  the  right  side  was  long,  hang- 
mg  down  to  his  waist  or  below.  His  left  ear  was 
perforated  with  many  holes  made  by  a  blunt  awl 
heated  red-hot,  and  was  adorned  with  many  little 
brass  rings.  Before  peace  was  made  between  the 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  in  the  year  1840,  the 
last  three  tribes  were  more  or  less  afraid  to  visit  Fort 
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WiUam.  1«  d,ey  AoM  there  meet  .  Urge  camp  of 
Aor  ««™«.  „d  Col«,d  Ben.  end  the  t^der.  C 

«^.  .ti^u^^  "°^?  ««P«t  the  WMler  to  take  ;„ 

enmiv  rf  the  other  tribes  The  irith  of  the  ,r  d.- 
""tobeonjpodtenmwith  JI,rib...Mdthir  Vi  ,  „ 
Bent  .ccomphAed  with  dnfular  diwretion.  Alt!.  ..h 
he  had  a  aeyenne  wife,  he  wa.  on  e«.lfc .;  ,„„,. 
aty^  '•"""•J  •«*  "A  the  enemies  of    be 

«f  !^^^T  ^^  7"^  ""■  '^»"  Adobe,  being  buHr 
ofaJobe..  I.~«l  for  a  !«„  time.  «,d  their  mini  have 

F^  irj"*^  ^""'  '**"•'''•    Near  the  ruin,  of 
In  the  buanen  of  the  fort  WilKam  Bent  had  the 

affair,  m  the  Mexican  «ttlement^  imta  hi.  death 
*et^  at  4e  hand,  of  the  Mexican,  and  Pueblo.,  in 

^^^■'^Z-    I'»  »»' "n^io  when  St.  Vrain.  lU 
Md  Bemto  Va«,u.«  became  partner,  in  die  bu«n«i 

hter  than  the  two  elder  brother.,  may  have  been 
partners  but  there  i.  nothing  to  .how  that  they  were 
».    Robert  died  in  1847. 
Some  time  before  thi.  George  Bent  went  to  Mexico 
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and  there  married  a  Mexican  girl,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son,  Rob- 
ert, went  to  school  in  St.  Louis.  He  died  at  Dodge 
City,  Kan.,  in  1875.  George  Bent  was  a  great 
friend  of  Frank  P.  Blair,  whom  he  appointed  guardian 
for  his  children.  He  died  at  the  fort  about  1848  of 
consumption,  and  was  buried  near  his  brother  Robert 
in  the  graveyard  which  lay  a  short  distance  northeast 
of  the  northeast  basdon  of  the  fort.  The  old  tailor, 
a  Frenchman,  afterward  planted  cactus  over  George 
Bent's  grave  to  protect  it  from  the  wolves  and  coyotes. 
Their  remains  were  later  removed  to  St.  Louis. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  Bent,  in  1847,  William 
Bent  continued  his  work.  Perhaps  St.  Vrain  may 
have  remained  a  partner  for  a  time.  Fitzpatrick  speaks 
of  "Messrs.  Bent  and  St.  Vrain's  post"  in  1850.  Bent 
was  an  active  man  and  interested  in  nuny  other  proj- 
ects besides  the  fort  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  He 
bought  sheep  and  mules  in  New  Mexico  and  drove 
them  across  the  plains  to  the  Missouri  market.  In 
the  forties,  in  company  with  several  other  men,  he 
secured  a  large  land  grant  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment in  the  Arkansas  valley  above  the  fort  and 
attempted  to  found  a  colony  there.  Mexican  settlers 
were  established  on  the  lands.  The  colonists  were 
inert,  the  Indians  were  hostile,  and  from  these  and 
other  causes  the  project  proved  a  failure.  In  1847 
William  Bent  and  St.  Vrain  drove  a  large  herd  of 
Mexican  cattie  to  the  Arkansas  and  wintered  them 
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in  the  valley  near  the  fort,  thus  making  the  first  step 
toward  establishing  the  cattle  industry,  which  many 
years  later  so  flourished  on  the  plains. 

Besides  his  lands  near  the  fort.  Bent  had  a  fine 
farm  at  Westport  (now  Kansas  City),  in  Missouri, 
and  a  ranch  south  of  the  Arkansas  in  the  Mexican 
territoiy.  In  1846  he  guided  Colonel  Price's  Mis- 
souri regiment  across  the  plains  to  New  Mexico,  and 
was  so  popular  among  the  volunteer  officers  that  they 
gave  him  the  brevet  of  colonel,  a  title  which  stuck 
to  him  until  the  day  of  his  death. 


II 

GOVERNOR  CHARLES  BENT 

CsAKLES  Bent  was  a  close  rival  to  his  brother 
William  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  traders  and  the 
trappers  and  Indians  of  the  Arkansas.  He  seems 
from  the  first,  however,  to  have  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade  of  the  company, 
leaving  the  Indian  trade  to  the  other  partners.  Among 
the  traders  and  teamsters  of  the  Santa  Fe  caravans 
he  was  as  much  liked  a^  William  Bent  was  among  the 
trappers  and  Indians;  indeed,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, he  was  elected  captain  of  the  caravan  and  con- 
ducted it  safely  to  Santa  Fe.  These  caravans  of 
Missouri  traders  were  richly  laden  for  those  days.  The 
outfit  of  1832  brought  back  from  New  Mexico  $100,000 
in  specie  and  $90,000  in  other  property,  including  large 
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numbers  of  Mexican  mules.  In  1833  the  caravan 
with  Bent  as  captain  assembled  at  Diamond  Springs, 
on  the  Missouri  frontier.  There  were  184  men,  with 
ninety-three  large  wagons  loaded  with  goods.  They 
brought  back  ^100,000  in  money  and  much  other 
property. 

Charies  Bent  married  a  Mexican  woman  and  made 
his  home  at  8m  Fernando,*  a  small  town  in  the  val- 
ley of  Taof.    He  was  popular  among  his  Mexican 
and  Pueblo  neighbors  unol  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  by  General  Kearny,  who  marched 
into  New  Mexico  with  his  little  army  in  the  fall.    Hav- 
ing put  Governor  Bent  and  his  civil  government  in 
control  of  affairs,  the  general  left  a  few  troops  in  and 
about  Santa  Fc,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  marched 
for  California.    Hardly  had  he  gone  when  rumors  of 
a  revolt  of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  population  against 
American  rule  began  to  be  heard,  and  late  in  Decem- 
ber evidence  of  such  a  plot  was  unearthed.    These 
events  are  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bent  to  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  secretary  of 
state: 

"Sanu  Fe,  N.  M.,  Dec.  26,  1846.— Sir:  I  have  been 
informed  indirecdy  that  Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan,  who, 
in  October  last,  marched  with  his  regiment  against 
the  Navajo  Indians,  has  made  treaty  of  peace  with 
them.  Not  having  been  officially  notified  of  this 
treaty,  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  terms  upon  which 
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it  has  been  concluded;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  I  have  but  little  ground  to  hope  that  it  will 
be  permanent. 

"On  the  17th  inst.  I  received  information  from  a 
Mexican  friendly  to  our  Government  that  a  conspiracy 
was  on  foot  among  the  native  Mexicans,  having  for 
its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  United  States  troops 
and  the  civil  authorities  from  the  territory.  I  in., 
mediately  brought  into  requisition  every  means  in  my 
power  to  ascertain  who  were  the  movers  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  have  succeeded  in  securing  seven  of  the 
secondary  conspirators.  The  military  and  civil  offi- 
cers are  now  both  in  pursuit  of  the  two  leaders  and 
prime  movers  of  the  rebellion;  but  as  several  days 
have  elapsed,  I  am  apprehensive  that  they  will  have 
made  their  escape  from  the  territory. 

"So  far  as  I  am  informed  this  conspiracy  is  con- 
fined to  the  four  northern  counties  of  the  territory, 
and  the  men  considered  as  leaders  in  the  affair  cannot 
be  said  to  be  men  of  much  standing. 

"After  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to  desig- 
nate and  secure  the  persons  of  the  participators  in 
the  conspiracy,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  miUtary  authorities  in  order  that  these 
persons  might  be  dealt  with  more  summarily  and 
expeditiously  than  they  could  have  been  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

"The  occurrence  of  this  conspiracy  at  this  early 
period  of  the  occupation  of  the  territory  will,  I  think. 
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conclusively  convince  our  Government  ai  the  nt»^ 
■ity  of  mainuining  here,  for  several  ytma  to  come, 
an  efficient  miliury  force." 

Having  taken  measures  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaiera 
of  the  conspiracy,  Governor  Bent  set  <mt  bom  Santa 
Fc  early  in  January  for  a  few  days*  visit  to  his  funly 
at  San  Fernando,  near  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  inhabited 
by  civilized  Pueblo  Indians.    Three  Puebb  thieves 
had  been  arrested  and  locked  up  in  the  calaboxo  at 
San   Fernando  some   time   before   Governor   Bent's 
arrival.    On  the  19th  of  January  a  mob  of  Pueblos 
entered  the  town  and  attempted  to  force  the  American 
sheriff,  Lee,  to  give  up  these  diree  prisoners.    Lee, 
bemg  helpless  to  resist  the  Indians'  demands,  was 
on  the  point  of  releasing  his  prisoners  when  the  prefect 
of  the  town.  Vigil,  a  Mexican  who  had  taken  office 
under  the  American  Government,  appeared  among 
the  Indians  and,  calling  out  to  them  in  a  fury  that 
they  were  all  thieves  and  scoundrels,  ordered  Lee 
to  hold  the  three  prisoners.    Enraged  at  the  prefect's 
harsh  words,  the  Pueblos  rushed  upon  him,   killed 
him,  cut  his  body  into  small  pieces,  and  then,  being 
joined  by  a  number  of  Mexicans,  set  out  to  kill  every 
American  in  the  settlement. 

Governor  Bent's  house  was  the  first  they  visited. 
He  was  srill  in  bed  when  aroused  by  his  wife  on  the 
approach  of  the  mob,  and  he  at  once  sprang  up  and 
ran  to  a  window,  through  which  he  called  to  a  Mexican 
neighbor  to  help  him  get  through  into  his  house  and 
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conceal  him.    TTie  Mexican  refused  his  aid  and  repUed 
dut  he  must  d.e.    Seeing  that  aU  way.  of  escape 
wwe  blocked,  the  governor  quietly  left  the  window 
«id  returned  to  W,  ^^,3,.    «He  withdrew  into  his 
room,     wntes  Mr.  Dunn,  "and  the  Indians  began 
teanng  up  the  roof.    With  aU  the  calmness  of  a  noble 
•oul  he  stood  awaiting  his  doom.    His  wife  brought 
h,m  his  pistols  and  told  him  to  fight,  to  avenge  him- 
self even  ,f  he  must  die.    The  Indians  were  exposed 
to  his  aim,  but  he  replied,  'No,  I  will  not  kill  any 
one  of  diem;  for  the  sake  of  you,  my  wife,  and  you, 
my  children     At  present  my  death  is  aU  these  people 
wish.     As  die  savages  poured  into  die  room  he  ap- 
plied to  dieir  manhood  and  honor,  but  in  vain! 
They  laughe^  at  his  plea.    They  told  him  diey  were 
about  to  kiU  every  American  in  New  Mexico  and 
would  begin  widi  him.    An  arrow  followed  die  word 
anodier  and  anodier,  but  die  mode  was  not  swift 
enough.    One,  more  impatient,  sent  a  bullet  through 
his  heart.    As  he  feU,  Tomas,  .  chirf,  stepped  for- 
ward,  snatched  one  of  his  pistols,  and  shot  him  in 
die  face.    They  took  his  scalp,  stretched  it  on  a  board 
widi  brass  nails,  and  carried  it  dirough  die  streets 
in  tnumph. ' 

Garrard,  who  was  at  T«o.  in  the  days  immediately 
foUowmg  die  massacre,  teU.  of  Governor  Bent's  deadi 
in  the  following  words: 

"While  here  in  Fernandez  (San  Fernandez)  with 
his  ramUy  he  was  one  morning  early  aroused  from  sleep 
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by  the  populace,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Pueblos 
de  Taos,  were  collected  in  front  of  hit  dwelling,  striv- 
ing to  gain  admittance.    While  they  were  effecting 
an  entrance,  he,  with  an  axe,  cut  through  an  adobe 
waU  into  another  house.    The  wife  of  the  occupant, 
a  clever,  though  thriftless,  Canadian,  heard  him,  and 
with  all  her  strength  rendered  him  assistance,  though 
she  was  a  Mexican.    He  retreated  to  a  room,  but 
seeing  no  way  of  escaping  from  the  infuriated  assail- 
ants  who  fired  upon  him  through  a  window,  he  spoke 
to  his  weeping  wife  and  trembUng  children  clinging 
to  him  with  all  the  tenacity  of  love  and  despair,  and 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket  endeavored  to  write, 
but  fast  losing  strength  he  commended  them  to  God 
wid  his  brothers,  and  fell  pierced  by  a  Pueblo's  ball 
Rushmg  in  and  tearing  off  the  gray-haired  scalp, 
the  Indians  bore  it  away  in  triumph." 

Among  the  people  killed  were  Stephen  Lee,  Nar- 
asse  Beaubien,  and  others. 

When  the  news  of  Governor  Bent's  death  reached 
the  plams  it  created  great  excitement,  for  Charles 
Bent  was  exceedingly  popular  with  white  people  and 
Indians  aUke.  The  aeyennes  proposed  to  send  a 
war-party  to  Taos  and  to  kill  all  the  Mexicans,  but 
Wilham  Bent  would  not  permit  it.  A  party  from 
Bents  Fort  set  out  for  Taos,  but  on  the  road  were 
met  by  messengers  announcing  that  Colonel  Price 
had  marched  into  Taos  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  had  had  a  fight  with  Mexicans  and 
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Indians  in  which  two  hundred  were  kiUed,  and  had 
then  bombarded  the  town  and  knocked  down  its  walls. 
A  neighboring  town  was  razed  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  destroyed. 

The  Idlling  of  the  people  at  Turley's  Ranch,  on  the 
Arroyo  Hondo,  was  a  costly  triumph  to  the  Pueblos. 
Here  were  shut  up  men  who  fought  well  for  their  Uves 
Ruxton  tells  of  the  battle  in  graphic  language: 
The  massacre  of  Turley  and  his  people,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  mill,  were  not  consummated  without 
considerable  loss  to  the  barbarous  and  cowardly  assail- 
ants.   There  were  in  the  house,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  eight  white  men,  including  Americans,  French- 
Canadians,  and  one  or  two  EngUshmen,  with  plenty  of 
arms  and  ammunition.    Turley  had  been  warned  of 
the  mtended  insurrection,  but  had  treated  the  report 
with  indifference  and  neglect,  until  one  morning  a 
man  named  Otterbees,  in  the  employ  of  Turley,  and 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  Sanu  Fe  widi  several 
muleJoads  of  whiskey  a  few  days  before,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  gate  on  horseback,  and  hastily 
informing  die  inmates  of  die  mill  diat  die  New  Mexi- 
cans had  risen  and  massacred  Governor  Bent  and 
odier  Americans,  galloped  off.    Even  then  Turiey  felt 
assured  diat  he  would  not  be  molested,  but,  at  die 
soUcitations  of  his  men,  agreed  to  close  die  gate  of 
die  yard  round  which  were  die  buildings  of  a  mill  and 
distillery,  and  make  preparations  for  defence. 
"A  few  hours  after,  a  laige  crowd  of  Mexicans 
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and  Pueblo  Indians  made  their  appearance,  aU  armed 
with  guns  and  bows  and  arrows,  and  advancing  with 
a  white  flag  summoned  Turley  to  surrender  his 
house  and  the  Americans  in  it,  guaranteeing  that 
his  own  Ufe  should  be  saved,  but  that  eveiy  other 
American  in  the  vaUcy  of  Taos  had  to  be  destroyed; 
that  the  Governor  and  aU  the  Americans  at  Fernandez 
and  the  rancho  had  been  killed,  and  that  not  one  was 
to  be  left  alive  in  all  New  Mexico. 

"To  this  summons  Turley  answered  that  he  would 
never  surrender  his  house  nor  his  men,  and  that,  if 
they  wanted  it  or  them,  'they  nuut  take  them.' 

"The  enemy  then  drew  off,  and,  after  a  short  consul- 
tation, commenced  the  attack.  The  first  day  they 
numbered  about  500^  but  the  crowd  was  hourly  aug- 
mented  by  the  zmml  of  parries  of  Indians  from  the 
more  distant  puebloe,  aad  of  New  Mexicans  from 
Femandei,  La  Cadada,  and  other  places. 

"The  building  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  gradual  slope 
in  the  sierra,  which  was  covered  with  cedarONuhes. 
In  front  ran  the  stream  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  about 
twenty  yards  from  one  side  of  the  square,  and  on 
the  other  side  was  broken  ground,  whidi  roee  abruptly 
and  formed  the  bank  of  the  ravine.  In  rear  and 
behind  the  sriU-house  was  some  garden-ground,  inclosed 
by  a  small  fence,  and  into  which  a  small  wicket-gate 
opened  from  the  corral. 

"As  soon  as  the  attack  was  determined  upon,  the 
assailants  broke,  and,  scattering,  concealed  themselves 
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under  the  cover  of  the  rocks  and  bushes  that  sur- 
rounded the  house. 

"From  these  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon 
every  exposed  portion  of  the  building  where  they  saw 
the  Americans  preparing  for  defence. 

"They,  on  their  parts,  were  not  idle;  not  a  man 
but  was  an  old  mountaineer,  and  each  had  his  trusty 
rifle  with  good  store  of  ammunition.    Wherever  one 
of  the  assailants  exposed  a  hand's  breadth  of  his  per- 
son there  whistled  a  baU  from  an  unerring  barrel. 
The  windows  had  been  blockaded,  loop-holes  being 
left  to  fire  through,  and  through  these  a  lively  fire 
was  maintained.    Aheady  several  of  the  enemy  had 
bitten  the  dust,  and  parties  were  consuntly  seen  bear- 
ing off  the  wounded  up  the  banks  of  the  Cafiada. 
Darkness  came  on,  and  during  the  night  a  continual 
fire  was  kept  up  on  the  mill,  while  its  defenders,  reserv- 
ing their  ammunition,  kept  their  posts  with  stem 
and  silent  determination.    The  night  was  spent  in 
running  balls,  cutting  patches,  and  completing  the 
defences  of  the  building.    In  the  morning  the  fight 
was  renewed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Mexicans  had 
effected  a  lodgment  in  a  part  of  the  subles,  which 
were  separated  from  the  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, and  between  which  was  an  open  space  of  a  few  feet. 
The  assailants,  during  the  night,  had  sought  to  break 
down  the  wall,  and  thus  enter  the  main  building,  but  the 
strength  of  the  adobes  and  logs  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed resisted  effectually  all  their  attempts. 
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"Thoie  in  the  itable  seemed  annoiu  to  regain  the 
outside,  for  their  position  was  unavailable  as  a  means 
of  annoyance  to  the  besieged,  and  several  had  darted 
across  the  narrow  space  which  divided  it  from  the 
other  part  of  the  building,  and  which  slightly  pro- 
jected, and  behind  which  they  were  out  of  the  line  of 
fire.    As  soon,  however,  as  the  attention  of  the  defend- 
ers  was  called  to  this  point,  the  first  man  who  attempted 
to  cross,  and  who  happened  to  be  a  Pueblo  chief,  was 
dropped  on  the  instant  and  fell  dead  in  the  center 
of  the  intervening  space.    It  appeared  an  object  to 
recover  the  body,  for  an  Indian  immediately  dashed 
out  to  the  fallen  chief  and  attempted  to  drag  him 
within  the  cover  of  the  wall.    The  rifle  which  covered 
the  spot  again  poured  forth  its  deadly  contents,  and 
the  Indian,  springing  into  the  air,  fell  over  the  body 
of  his  chief,  struck  to  the  heart.    Another  and  another 
met  with  a  simiUtr  fate,  and  at  last  three  rushed  at 
once  to  the  spot,  and,  seizing  the  body  by  the  legs  and 
head,  had  already  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  when 
three  puffs  of  smoke  blew  from  the  barricaded  window, 
followed  by  the  sharp  cracks  of  as  many  rifles,  and  the 
three  daring  Indians  added  their  number  to  the  pile  of 
corses  which  now  covered  the  body  of  the  dead  chief. 
"As  yet  the  besieged  had  mer  with  no  casualties; 
but  after  the  fall  of  the  seven  rrdians,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  the  whole  body  of  assailants,  with 
a  shout  of  rage,  poured  in  a  rattling  volley,  and  two 
of  the  defenders  of  the  mill  fell  mortally  wounded. 
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One,  shot  through  the  loint,  tuffered  great  agony, 
and  was  removed  to  the  still-houfe,  where  he  wae 
laid  upon  a  large  pile  of  grain,  aa  being  the  wftest 
bed  to  be  found. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  anailants  renewed 
the  attack  more  fiercely  than  before,  their  baffled 
attempts  adding  to  their  furious  rage.    The  little  garri- 
son bravely  stood  to  the  defence  of  the  mill,  never 
throwing  away  a  shot,  but  firing  coolly,  and  only 
when  a  fair  mark  was  presented  to  their  unerring 
aim.    Their  ammunition,  however,  was  fast  failing, 
and  to  add  to  the  danger  of  their  situation  the  enemy 
set  fire  to  the  mill,  which  blazed  fiercely  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  the  whole  building.    Twice  they 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  flames,  and,  uking  advan- 
Uge  of  their  being  thus  occupied,  the  Mexicans  and 
Indians  charged  into  the  corral,  which  was  full  of 
hogs  and  sheep,  and  vented  their  cowardly  rage  upon 
the  animals,  spearing  and  shooting  all   that  came 
in  their  way.    No  sooner,  however,  were  the  flames 
extinguished  in  one  place,  than  they  broke  out  more 
fiercely  in  another;  and  as  a  successful  defence  was 
perfectly  hopeless,  and  the  numbers  of  the  assailants 
increased  every  moment,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
by  the  survivors  of  the  little  garrison,  when  it  was 
determined,  as  soon  as  night  approached,  that  every- 
one should  attempt  to  escape  as  best  he  might,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  defence  of  the  mill  was  to  be 
continued. 
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"Just  at  dusk,  Albert  and  another  man  ran  to  the 
wicket-gate,  which   opened   into  a  kind   of  inclosed 
space,  and  in  which  was  a  number  of  armed  Mexicans. 
They  both  rushed  out  at  the  same  moment,  discharging 
their  rifles  full  in  the  faces  of  the  crowd.    Albert  in 
the  confusion  threw  himself  under  the  fence,  whence 
he  saw  his  companion  shot  down  immediately,  and 
heard  his  cries  for  mercy,  mingled  with  shrieks  of  pain 
and  anguish,  as  the  cowards  pierced  him  with  knives 
and  lances.    Lying  without  motion  under  the  fence, 
as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark  he  crept  over  the  logs 
and  ran  up  the  mountain,  traveled  day  and  night, 
and,  scarcely  stopping  or  resting,  reached  the  Green- 
horn, almost  dead  with  hunger  and  fatigue.    Turley 
himself  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  mill  and  in 
reaching  the  mountain  unseen.    Here  he  met  a  Mexi- 
can, mounted  on  a  horse,  who  had  been  a  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  unfortunate  man  for  many  years. 
To  this  man  Turley  offered  his  watch  (which  was  treble 
its  worth)  for  the  use  of  his  horse,  but  was  refused. 
The   inhuman   wretch,   however,   afl?ected   pity   and 
commiseration  for  the  fugitive,  and  advised  him  to 
go  to  a  certain  place  where  he  vould  bring  or  send 
him  assistance;  but  on  reaching  the  mill,  which  was 
now  a  mass  of  fire,  he  immediately  informed  the  Mexi- 
cans of  his  place  of  concealment,  whither  a  large  party 
instantly  proceeded  and  shot  him  to  death. 

"Two  others   escaped   and   reached   Santa   Fe  in 
safety.    The  mill   and  Turley's   house  were  sacked 
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and  gutted,  and  all  his  hard-earned  savings,  which 
were  considerable,  and  concealed  in  gold  about  the 
house,  were  discovered,  and  of  course,  seized  upon, 
by  the  victorious  Mexicans. 

"The  Indians,  however,  met  a  few  days  after  with  a 
severe  retribution.  The  troops  marched  out  of  Santa 
Fe,  attacked  their  pueblo,  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground, 
killing  many  hundreds  of  its  defenders,  and  taking 
many  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  hanged." 

The  death  of  Charies  Bent,  of  his  brother  Robert 
later  in  the  same  year,  and  of  George  Bent  in  1848, 
left  only  Colonel  William  Bent  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  Bent's  Fort,  and  the  trade  with  Mexico,  together 
with  all  the  other  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
From  this  time  forth  William  Bent  worked  alone. 

Charles  Bent  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
Alfred,  the  son,  died  some  years  ago.  One  of  the 
daughters  is  said  to  be  still  living  (1909)  in  Mexico, 
very  old.  Tom  Boggs  married  the  other  daughter. 
She  had  one  son,  Charles  Boggs.  He  and  his  mother 
are  both  believed  to  be  dead. 

m 

FORT  ST.  VRAIN  AND  FORT  ADOBE 

In  its  best  days  Bent's  Fort  did  a  business  surpassed 
in  volume  by  only  one  company  in  the  United  States 
— ^John  Jacob  Astor's  great  American  Fur  Company. 
As  already  stated,  besides  Bent's  Fort  the  Bent  part- 
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,,il  aT  J^  '"''  °"=  °"  *"  Canadian  River 

JX  ''"T"'  ^""^  T  "'°  *■>  So-th  Phtte  from  the 

Ue  sit.  of  the  fort,  known  Uter  and  now  as  Adobe 
Wals,  was  the  scene  of  two  hard  battles  between 
wh^emen  and  Indians.    The  first  of  these  toolc^e 

Is^  J^  '""«'"  '*"'«"  '^^  Kiowas.  Apache, 
and  Comanches,  with  a  few  Cheyenne,  and  Arapah^ 
who  were  present  chieSy  a,  onlookers,  and  a  deS 
ment  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Kit  Ca^„ 

U«on  had  with  him  a  number  of  Ute  scouts.    Ue 
fight  ^  a  severe  one,  and  Carson,  after  burmng  one 

Z,d  **'"*?"'  f""^'  ''»«'>'.  and  one  of  them  pos- 

tirr.      t        '?""  «'"'""J'  a<:l»owledged  that 

^  hd^  *rr.''^  *'  ?'""'»''  "«'  Ca--  finally 
Z„  K  T'  ^  ""  *"""«  ""»'  °f  *">  property, 

though  they  I«t  a  number  of  men.    Among  the  BoCT; 

i»r«\^°""«  ?""  '""'  "■"«  "  «»'  »f  n-aa^ 
«o^^^f  .t    T  ».'P™8-"»S<'n  was  found  in  the  posses- 

«m„  ha^  t^'T-  '"^  "^  ""*"«  ■■"  *-  Kiowa 
camp  has  often  been  wondered  at.    At  that  time 
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wagons  were  never  used  by  plains  Indians,  whose  only 
vehicle  was  the  travois,  which  consisted  of  two  long 
poles  tied  together  over  the  horses'  withers,  and  drag- 
ging on  the  ground  behind.    Across  these  poles,  be- 

.ILa  [ru  °?'*  ™  ^"^^^^  ^  P^^*f°^"»'  on  which 
a  considerable  burden  might  be  transported. 

The  late  Robert  M.  Peck,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who 

wa.  a  soldier,  serving  under  Major  Sedgwick,  then  in 

command  of  troop,  along  the  Arkansas,  not  long  before 

one  of  the  Kiowa  chiefs  by  the  quartermaster  of  the 
troops  under  Major  Sedgwick,  which  may  have  been 
this  one.    Mr.  Peck  said: 

'That  was  before  the  Kiowa  war  broke  out  in  1859. 
To  hau  sen  was  always  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  tried 
to  keep  the  Kiowas  peaceable.  A  small  party  of  them, 
his  immediate  following,  kept  out  of  that  war.  These 
were  mostly  the  old  warriors,  but  the  younger  men 

laLTTl  "  '^r''  °^  "^^  '^^'^  ^-"'  on  the* 
IZXT'  ^'J'^^'^^  D.  Bayard,  of  our  regi- 

Z  P         .?"'  °^'*''  ^°^"  '^^'^'*  *^^"^d  Pawnee, 
near  Peacock's  ranch,  on  Walnut  Creek. 

"That  summer  (1859)  we  had  been  camping  along 
the  Arkansas  River,  moving  camp  occasionally  up  o^ 
down  the  nver,  trying  to  keep  Satank  and  his  turbu- 
knt  followers  from  beginning  another  outbreak.  Old 
To  hau  sen  used  frequently  to  come  to  our  camp.  Lieut. 

wh   kT  rff ^  '"  ^''  "^  °f  '^^'  old  ambulance, 
which  he  had  long  had  on  his  hands  and  Which  in 
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some  of  its  parts  was  nearly  worn  out.  After  inducing 
Major  Sedgwick  to  have  it  condemned  as  unfit  for 
service,  Lieut.  Mclntyre  had  his  blacksmith  fix  it  up 
a  little  and  presented  it  to  the  old  chief.  Mclntyre 
fitted  a  couple  of  sets  of  old  harness  to  a  pair  of 
To'  hau  sen's  ponies  and  had  some  of  the  soldiers 
break  the  animals  to  work  in  the  ambulance.  But 
when  To'  hau  sen  tried  to  drive  the  team,  he  could  not 
learn  to  handle  the  lines.  He  took  the  reins  off  the 
harness  and  had  a  couple  of  Indian  boys  ride  the  horses, 
and  they  generally  w^nt  at  a  gallop.  The  old  chief 
seemed  very  proud  of  the  ambulance." 

The  second  battle  of  the  Adobe  Walls  took  place  in 
June,  1874,  when  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Chey- 
ennes  made  an  attack  on  some  buffalo-hunters,  who 
had  built  themselves  houses  in  the  shelter  of  the  Adobe 
Walls.  The  attack  on  the  buffalo-hunters  was  made 
in  the  endeavor  to  drive  these  hide-hunters  out  of  the 
buffalo  country,  in  order  to  save  the  buffalo  for  them- 
selves. The  hunters  finally  drove  off  the  Indians 
with  much  loss,  but  soon  afterward  abandoned  their 
camp. 

St.  Vrain*s  Fort  and  the  Adobe  Fort  were  abandoned 
between  1840  and  1850,  when  the  fur  business  began 
to  decline.  By  this  time  the  beaver  had  begun  to  get 
scarce,  having  been  pretty  thoroughly  trapped  out  of 
many  of  the  mountain  streams,  and  besides  that  the 
silk  hat  had  been  invented,  and  was  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  beaver  hat,  and  the  demand  for  beaver 
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skins  was  greatly  reduced.  Now,  the  mountains  were 
full  of  idle  trappers,  and  a  colony  of  these  settled  some 
miles  above  Bent's  Fort,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Pueblo,  Col.,  where  they  did  a  little  farming  and 
a  great  deal  of  smuggling  of  liquor  from  Mexico  to  the 
plains  country.  The  stagnation  in  the  beaver  trade, 
of  course,  affected  the  business  of  William  Bent,  who, 
since  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  had  not  lessened 
his  activities  in  trading.  At  this  time  his  chief  busi- 
ness was  in  buffalo  robes  and  in  horses.  The  establish- 
ment at  the  fort  was  now  reduced,  and  in  the  early 
fifties  Bent  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  government  for  a 
military  post,  but  failing  to  receive  what  he  considered 
a  fair  price  for  his  property,  in  1852  he  laid  large  charges 
of  gunpowder  in  the  buildings  and  blew  the  old  fort 
into  the  air. 

In  the  winter  of  1852-53  he  had  two  trading  houses 
of  logs  among  the  Cheyennes  at  the  Big  Timbers,  and 
In  the  autumn  of  1853  began  to  build  his  new  fort 
of  stone  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  about 
thirty-eight  miles  below  old  Fort  William,  and  finished 
it  the  same  year.  This  was  the  winter  camp  of  the 
Cheyennes.  At  that  time  the  Big  Timbers  extended 
up  the  river  beyond  the  fort,  and  within  three  miles  of 
the  mouth  of  Purgatoire  River,  but  by  1865  practically 
all  the  timber  had  been  cut  down,  leaving  the  fort 
in  the  midst  of  a  treeless  prairie. 

In  1858  gold  was  discovered  in  the  country  north- 
west of  the  new  fort.    There  was  a  rush  of  gold-seekers 
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to  he  countiy  the  following  year,  and  for  some  reason 
Wilham  Bent  decided  to  lease  his  post  to  the  War 
Department.  This  he  did.  A  garrison  was  sent  there. 
It  was  at  first  mtended  to  call  the  new  fort  Fort  Faunt- 

h.7fi  '  n''  ?'  ?^°"'*  °^  '^'  °^^  S«~"^  Dragoons, 
but  finally  the  place  was  rechristened  Fort  Wise,  in 

honor  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  following 
summer,  i860,  the  troops  built  a  stockade  half  a  mile 
above  Bent's  old  stone  buildings.  When  the  Civil 
War  began  m  1861  and  Governor  Wise  Joined  the  Con- 
federates,  the  post  was  again  renamed;  this  time  Fort 
Lyon,  m  honor  of  General  Lyon,  who  had  been  killed 
not  long  before  at  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.  In  1866  the 
nver  threatened  to  cariy  away  the  post,  and  it  was 
moved  twenty  miles  up  the  river. 

Meanwhile  William  Bent  had  built  a  new  stockade 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  the  valley  of  Purga- 

the  Indians.  Kit  Carson  lived  on  the  same  side  of  the 
nver,  and  not  far  from  the  Bent  stockade.  Carson 
died  at  Fort  Lyon,  May  23,  i868,  and  his  friend  William 
Bent,  at  his  home,  May  19,  ,869.  Ceran  St.  Vrain 
died  October  29,  1870.  The  last  year  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Taos  N  M.,  but  he  died  at  the  h..ne  of 
his  son  Fehx,  m  Mora,  N.  M. 

In  1839  Mr.  Farnham  visited  Bent's  Fort,  and  met 
two  of  the  Bent  brothers,  whose  names  he  does  not 
&je  They  were  clad  like  trappers,  in  splendid  deer- 
skin huntmg-shirts  and  leggings,  with  long  fringes  on 
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the  outer  seams  of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  shirts  deco- 
rated with  designs  worked  in  colored  porcupine  quills, 
and  on  their  feet  moccasins  covered  with  quill  work 
and  beading. 

This   great  establishment,  standing  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  much  impressed  the  traveller 
who  not  long  before  had  left  a  region  where  men,* 
If  not  crowded  together,  were  at  least  seen  frequently, 
for  he  had  recently  come  from  Peoria,  111.    He  spoke 
of  It  as  a  solitary  abode  of  men  seeking  wealth  in  the 
face  of  hardship  and  danger,  and  declared  that  it 
reared  'its  towers  over  the  uncultivated  wastes  of 
nature  hke  an  old  baronial  castle  that  has  withstood 
the  wars  and  desolations  of  centuries."    To  him  the 
Indian  women,  walking  swiftly  about  the  courtyard 
and  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  clad  in  long  deerskin 
dresses  and  bright  moccasins,  were  full  of  interest; 
while  the  naked  children,  with  perfect  forms  and  the 
red  of  the  Saxon  blood  showing  through  the  darker  hue 
of  the  mother  race,  excited  his  enthusiasm.    He  won- 
dered at  the  novel  manners  and  customs  that  he  saw 
at  the  grave  bourgeois  and  their  clerks  and  traders,* 
who,  m  time  of  leisure,  sat  cross-legged  under  a  shade, 
smoking  the  long-stemmed  Indian  stone  pipe,  which 
they  dehberately  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  undl  it 
was  smoked  out;    at  the  simple  food-dried  buffalo 
meat  and  bread  made  from  the  unbolted  wheaten  meal 
from  Taos,  repasts  which  lacked  sweets  and  condiments. 
Here,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  were  gathered  people  from 
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the  ends  of  the  earth:  old  trappers  whose  faces  were 
lined  and  leathery  from  long  exposure  to  the  snows  of 
winter  and  the  burning  heats  of  summer;    Indians, 
some  of  whom  were  clad  in  civilized  clothing,  but  re- 
tamed  the  reserve  and  silence  of  their  race;   Mexican 
servants,  hardly  more  civilized  than  the  Indians;  and 
all  these  seated  on  the  ground,  gathered  around  a 
great  dish  of  dried  meat,  which  constituted  their  only 
food.    The  prairie  men  who  talked  narrated  their  ad- 
ventures in  the  North,  the  West,  the  South,  and  among 
the  mountains,  while  others,  less  given  to  conversation, 
nodded  or  grunted  in  assent  or  comment.    The  talk 
was  of  where  the  buffalo  had  been,  or  would  be;  of  the 
danger  from  hosrile  tribes;  of  past  fights,  when  men 
had  been  wounded  and  killed;  and  of  attacks  by  In- 
dians on  hunters  or  traders  who  were  passing  through 
the  country.  * 

He  describes  the  opening  of  the  gates  on  the  winter's 
morning,  the  caurious  sliding  in  and  out  of  the  Indians, 
whose  tents  stood  around  the  fort,  rill  the  court  was 
full  of  people  with  long,  hanging  black  locks  and 
dark,  flashing  watchful  eyes;   the  traders  and  clerks 
busy  at  their  work;   the  patrols  walking  the  battle- 
ments with  loaded  muskets;  the  guards  in  the  bastion, 
standing  with  burning  matches  by  the  carronades; 
and  when  the  sun  set,  the  Indians  reriring  again  to 
their  camp  outside,  to  talk  over  their  newly  purchased 
blankets  and  beads,  and  to  sing  and  drink  and  dance; 
and  finally  the  night  sentinel  on  the  fort  that  treads 
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h.s  weary  watch  away.    "This,"  he  says,  "presents  a 
tolerable  view  of  this  post  in  the  season  of  busineis." 
Soon  after  the  construction  of  the  fort  a  brass  can- 
non had  been  purchased  in  St.  Louis  and  brought  out 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  Indians.    It  was  used 
there  for  many  years,  but  in  1846,  when  General  Kearny 
passed  by,  some  enthusiastic  employee  charged  it  with 
too  great  a  load  of  powder,  and  in  saluting  the  General 
It  burst.     Some  time  after  that  an  iron  cannon  was 
brought  from  Santa  Fe,  and  during  the  da-  always 
stood  outside  the  big  gate  of  the  fort,  and  was  often 
fired  in  honor  of  some  great  Indian  chief  when  he  came 
into  the  post  with  his  camp.    The  old  brass  cannon  lay 
about  the  post  for  some  time,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Garrard.  ' 

The  passage  of  General  Kearny's  little  army  on  its 
march  into  Mexico  made  a  gala  day  at  Bent's  Fort 
The  army  had  encamped  nine  miles  below  the  post  to 
complete  its  organization,  for  it  had  come  straggling 
across  the  plains  from  Missouri  in  small  detachments. 
On  the  morning  of  August  2  the  fort  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  people:  soldiers  and  officers,  white  trap- 
pers. Indian  trappers,  Mexicans,  Cheyennes,  Arapa- 
hoes,  Kiowas,  and  Indian  women,  the  wives  of  trappers 
from  the  far  away  Columbia  and  St.  Lawrence.    Every 
one  was  busy  talking-a  babel  of  tongues  and  jargons. 
The  employees,  with  their  wives  and   children,  had 
gathered  on  the  flat  roofs  to  witness  the  wonderful 
spectacle,  while  in  a  securely  hidden  nook  Charles  Bent 
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was  rejoicing  the  souls  of  a  few  of  his  army  friends 
with  the  icy  contents  of  "a  pitcher  covered  with  the 
dew  of  promise." 

A  cloud  of  dust  moving  up  the  valley  "at  the  rate 
of  a  horse  walking  fast"  at  length  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  troops.  At  the  head  of  the  column  rode 
General  Kearny,  behind  him  a  company  of  the  old 
First  United  States  Dragoons,  behind  the  dragoons  a 
regiment  of  Missouri  volunteer  cavalry  and  two  bat- 
teries of  volunteer  artillery,  and  of  infantry  but  two 
companies.'  It  was  an  army  of  1,700  men,  and  yet  to 
the  Indians  assembled  at  the  fort  it  must  have  seemed 
indeed  an  army,  for  perhaps  few  of  them  had  ever 
dreamed  that  there  were  half  as  many  men  in  the  whole 
"white  tribe."  The  column  drew  near  the  fort, 
swinging  to  the  left,  forded  the  river  to  the  Mexican 
bank,  turned  again  up  the  valley,  and  went  on  its  way, 
a  part  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  part  to  California,  and 
a  part  only  to  Santa  Fe,  whence  but  a  few  months 
later  they  would  march  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Charles  Bent,  now  doling  out  mint-juleps  to  the  loiter- 
ing officers  in  the  little  room  upstairs  in  the  fort. 

KIT  CARSON,  HUNTER 

There  were  two  or  three  employees  at  the  fort 
whose  labors  never  ceased.  These  were  the  hunt- 
ers who  were  obliged  constantly  to  provide  meat  for 
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the  employees.  Though  the  number  of  these  varied, 
there  nught  be  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  men  employed 
at  the  fort,  and  many  of  these  had  families,  so  that 
the  population  was  considerable. 

f„I  w  ^  ^""o"'  ""^  ^T'  '**^  P""^'P'»^  ^"«t«'  fo'  the 
fort  was  Kit  Carson,  who  was  often  assisted  by  a  Mex- 
ican or  two,  though  in  rimes  when  work  was  slack  many 
of  the  traders,  trappers,  employees,  and  teamsters  d«; 
voted  themselves  to  hunting.    Often  game  could  be 
killed  withm  sight  of  the  post,  but  at  other  times  it 
was  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  take  with  him  a  wagon 
or  pack-ammals,  for  he  might  be  obliged  to  go  several 
days  journey  before  securing  the  necessary  food.    It 
was  the  duty  of  Carson  and  his  assistants  to  provide 
meat  for  the  whole  post.    It  was  here  that  in  1843 
Larson  was  married  to  a  Mexican  giri. 

Though,  as  already  suggested,  difficulties  sometimes 
occurred  with  the  Indians,  these  troubles  were  very 
rare;  yet  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison,  drilled  into  them 
from  earliest  times  by  William  Bent,  never  relaxed. 

Ihe  animals  belonging  to  the  fort  were  a  constant 
temptation  to  the  Indians.  The  fort  stood  on  the  open 
plain  by  the  riverside,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of 
good  grass  close  at  hand,  so  that  the  herd  could  be 
grazed  withm  sight  of  the  walls.  Even  so,  however, 
the  Indians  occasionally  swept  off  the  stock,  as  in  1830. 
when  a  party  of  Comanches  hid  in  the  bushes  on  the 
nver-bank,  ran  off  every  hoof  of  stock  belonging  to  the 
post,  and  killed  the  Mexican  herder. 
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Farnham  while  there  heard  this  account  of  the  event : 
"About  the  middle  of  June,  1839,  a  band  of  sixty  of 
them  [Comanches]  under  cover  of  night  crossed  the 
river  and  concealed  themselves  among  the  bushes  that 
grow  thickly  on  the  bank  near  the  place  where  the 
animals  of  the  establishment  feed  during  the  day.  No 
sentinel  being  on  duty  at  the  time,  their  presence  was 
unobserved:  and  when  morning  came  the  Mexican 
horse  guard  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  the  noise 
and  shouting  usual  with  that  class  of  servants  when  so 
employed,  rushed  his  charge  out  of  the  fort;  and  riding 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  of  the  rear  of  the  band,  urged 
them  on  and  soon  had  them  nibbling  the  short  dry 
grass  in  a  little  vale  within  grape  shot  distance  of  the 
guns  of  the  bastion.  It  is  customary  for  a  guard  of 
animals  about  these  trading-posts  to  take  his  station 
beyond  his  charge;  and  if  they  stray  from  each  other, 
or  attempt  to  stroll  too  far,  he  drives  them  together, 
and  thus  keeps  them  in  the  best  possible  situation  to  be 
driven  hastily  to  the  corral,  should  the  Indians,  or  other 
evil  persons,  swoop  down  upon  them.  And  as  there  is 
constant  danger  of  this,  his  horse  is  held  by  a  long  rope, 
and  grazes  around  him, that  he  may  be  mounted  quickly 
at  the  first  alarm  for  a  retreat  within  the  walls.  The 
faithful  guard  at  Bent's,  on  the  morning  of  the  disaster 
I  am  relating,  had  dismounted  after  driving  out  his 
animals,  and  sat  upon  the  ground,  watching  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  for  every  call  of  duty;  when  these  50 
or  60  Indians  sprang  from  their  hiding  places,  ran 
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upon  the  ammals,  yelling  horribly,  and  attempted  to 

notL'^r  T"  "^^  T"'    '^^^  «"^<J'  however, 
nothing  daunted,  mounted  quickly,  and  drove  his  ho«e 

hLn"„i  tr    .""*°"«  5^^™-    The  mules  and  horses 
heanng  h,s  voice  amidst  the  frightening  yells  of  the 

Sr:     TK  T  "^r  °"  ""  "^'^'  «»d  bewildered 

c^lMf  .',^""^.  "*"  P"'^*^  *hem  onward,  and 
cal  ed  for  help;  and  on  they  rushed,  despite  the  efforts^ 
of  the  Indians  to  the  contrary.  The  battlements  were 
covered  with  men  They  shouted  encouragement  to 
the  brave  guard-  Onward,  onward,*  and  the  injmic. 
tion  was  obeyed.    He  spurred  his  horse  to  his  greatest 

the  balT  -luu^  f'/''^  "'^^PP^^  '^'  hinde^ost  of 
the  band  with  his  leading  rope.    He  had  saved  every 

animal:  he  was  within  20  yards  of  the  open  gate:  he 

lad  do"  rr  '~'";^^  *^°"^  °^  the  Cumanche 
had  cloven  his  heart,  and,  relieved  of  him,  the  lords  of 

boLT^T      '''^.  ^"  ^'*^'  "^^  *^~^^  ^hem  to  the 
borde«  of  Texas,  without  mjuiy  to  life  or  Umb.    I  saw 

this  faithful  guard's  grave:    He  had  been  buried  a  few 

days.    The  wolves  had  been  digging  into'it.    Thus 

40  or  so  mules  ^and  horses  and  their  best  servant's 

hfe  were  lost  to  the  Messrs.  Bents  in  a  single  day  " 

Long  before  this,  in  1831,  when  the  fort  was  sriU 

unfinished,  Carson  with  twelve  white  employees  went 

down  the  nver  to  the  Big  Timbers  to  cut  l<4s  for  u« 

m   he  construction  work.    He  had  all  the  horses  and 

mules  belonging  to  the  post  with  him,  and  while  he 
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and  his  men  were  at  work,  a  party  of  sixty  Crows  crept 
up  close  to  them,  and  coming  out  of  the  brush  and 
timber  drove  off  the  herd.    Carson  and  his  men,  all 
on  foot,  followed  the  Crows  across  the  open  prairie. 
With  them  were  two  mounted  Cheyenne  warriors,  who 
had  been  visiting  the  camp  when  the  Crows  made  their 
attack,  but  who  luckily  had  both  their  ponies  by  them, 
and  thus  saved  them.    The  Crows  had  not  gone  many 
miles  before  they  halted,  and  camped  in  a  thicket  on  the 
margin  of  a  little  stream,  thinking  that  a  party  of 
twelve  men  would  not  dare  to  follow  them  on  foot; 
therefore,  when  they  beheld  Carson  and  his  men  com- 
ing on  their  trail  they  were  greatly  astonished.    They 
left  the  stolen  animals  behind  them,  and  came  boldly 
out  on  the  open  prairie  to  annihilate  the  venturesome 
white  men,  but  all  of  Carson's  party  had  excellent 
rifles  and  one  or  two  pistols  apiece.    Carson  used  to 
tell  how  surprised  those  Crows  were  when  they  charged 
down  upon  hl^  men  and  were  met  by  a  stunning  volley. 
They  turned  and  made  for  the  thicket,  the  whites  fol- 
lowing them  at  a  run.    Into  the  thicket  went  the  Crows 
and  in  after  them  tumbled  Carson  and  his  men.    Some 
spirited  bushwhacking  ensued,  then  out  at  the  far  edge 
of  the  thicket  came  the  Crows,  with  Carson  and  his 
men  still  after  them.    Meantime,  when  the  Crows  had 
come  out  to  charge  the  whites,  the  two  mounted  Chey- 
ennes  had  quietly  slipped  round  in  the  rear  and  run 
off  all  the   captured   horses,  so  now  Carson's  men 
mounted  and  rode  exultingly  back  to  their  camp,  while 
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the  discomfited  Crows  plodded  on  homeward,  nurs- 
ing their  wounds. 

In  the  years  before  the  great  peace  was  made  be- 
tween the  Kiowas  and  Coraanches,  and  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes,  the  home  country  of  the  Southern 
Cheyennes  lay  chiefly  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
South  Platte  Rivers.    In  August  many  of  them  used  to 
go  east  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Republican,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  winter  supplies  of  choke-cherries 
and  plums.  ^  In  the  autumn  the  Suhtai  and  the  Hill 
people— His'si-o-me'ta-ner-went  up  west  into  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  to  kill  mule-deer,  which  were 
plenty  there,  and  at  that  season  fat.    All  the  diflferent 
bands  of  Cheyennes  used  to  make  annual  trips  to  the 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  securing  lodge-poles.    A 
cedar  which  grew  there  was  also  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bows. 

At  this  rime  the  range  of  the  Kiowas  was  from  the 
Cimarron  south  to  the  Red  River  of  Texas,  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Staked  Plains.  They  kept  south  in  order 
to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  the  raiding  parties  of  Chey- 
ennes and  Arapahoes,  who  were  constantly  trying  to 
take  horses  from  them.  In  those  days— and  still  eariier 
—the  Kiowas  used  to  make  frequent  trips  north  to  visit 
their  old  friends  and  neighbors,  the  Crows,  but  when 
they  did  this  they  kept  away  to  the  westward,  dose 
to  the  mountains,  in  order  to  avoid  the  camps  of  the 
Cheyennes.  Nevertheless,  such  travelling  parties  were 
occasionally  met  by  the  Cheyennes  or  Arapahoes,  and 
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fights  occurred.  It  was  in  such  a  fight  that  an  old 
woman,  now  (1912)  known  as  White  Cow  Woman,  or 
the  Kiowa  Woman,  was  captured.  She  was  a  white 
child  taken  from  the  whites  by  the  Kiowas  when  two 

from  the  Kiowas  as  stated  by  the  Cheyennes.  She  is 
now  supposed  to  be  seventy-six  or  sevemy-seven  years 
old.    The  fight  when  she  was  captured  took  place  in 

Creek  **'  ^^"^^  ^*'^°''*  *^^  *'*"  ^^^^  °"  ^°^ 

Before  the  Mexican  War  the  Arkansas  was  the 
boundaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
Bent  s  Fort  was,  therefore,  on  the  extreme  border  of 
the  United  States  In  those  days  the  Indians  used  to 
make  raids  mto  Mexican  territory,  sweeping  off  great 
herds  of  horses  and  mules.  They  also  capture^  many 
Mexicans,  and  many  a  Comanche  and  Kiowa  warrior 
owned  two  or  three  peons,  whom  he  kern  to  herd  his 
horses  for  him. 

These  peons  were  often  badly  treated  by  their  Mex- 
ican masters  and  after  they  had  been  for  a  short  rime 
with  the  Indians,  they  liked  the  new  life  so  well  that 
they  would  not  return  to  their  old  masters,  even  if  they 
had  the  opportunity.    Many  of  these  men  led  the  war- 
nors  in  raids  mto  Mexico.    They  kept  in  communica- 
tion  with  p«)ns  m  the  Mexican  settlements,  and  from 
them  learned  just  which  places  were  unguarded,  where 
the  best  herds  and  most  plunder  were  to  be  secured,  and 
Where  the  Mexica..  troops  were  stationed.    The  peon 
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then  led  his  war-party  to  the  locality  selected,  and  they 
ran  off  the  herds,  burned  ranches,  and  carried  off 
plunder  and  peon  women  and  men.  Some  of  the  peons 
captured  became  chiefs  in  the  tribes  that  had  taken 
them.  In  the  old  days.  Colonel  Bent  sometimes  pur- 
chased these  Mexican  peons  from  the  Kiowas.  In  1908 
one  of  these  peons  was  still  living  at  the  Kiowa  Agency, 
eighty-two  years  old. 

Carson  was  employed  by  the  Bents  as  hunter  for 
many  years.  Sometimes  he  remained  at  the  fort,  sup- 
plying the  table  with  meat,  at  other  times  he  went  with 
the  wagon-tra.n  to  Missouri,  acting  as  hunter  for  the 
outfit.  The  following  advertisement  from  the  Missouri 
Intelligencer,  marked  Carson's  first  appearance  on  the 
page  of  history: 


"Notice:  To  whom  it  may  concern:  That  Chris- 
topher Carson,  a  boy  about  sixteen  years,  small  of  his 
age,  but  thickset,  light  hair,  ran  away  from  the  sub- 
scriber, living  in  Franklin,  Howard  Co.,  Mo.,  to  whom 
he  had  been  bound  to  learn  the  saddler's  trade,  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  September  last.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  made  his  way  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
State.  All  persons  are  notified  not  to  harbor,  support 
or  subsist  said  boy  under  penalty  of  the  law.  One 
cent  reward  will  be  given  to  any  person  who  will  bring 
back  said  boy. 

"David  Workman. 
"Franklin,  Oct.  6,  1826." 
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Thi.  ninaway  boy  joined  the  Santa  Fe  caravan  of 
Charic  Bent,  and  from  that  time  on  for  a  numl^Tr  of 

1834  to  1842,  he  was  conttantly  at  the  fort.    He  mar- 
ned  a  daughter  of  Charle.  Beaubien,  of  Tao.,  wh" 

o7  the  Ju'^bio'^""'''  ^^^••"' ""  ^"«>  «  ^he  time 
Of  the  Pueblo  massacre  m  January,  1847. 

n  the  mihtia  of  New  Mexico  or  Colorado,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier^neral. 


5i 


LIFE  AT  BENTS  FORT 
Bent's  Old  Fort  was  a    stopping-place  for  all 
Z^  ::  '\'^''  !'  ''^'^  and'Ltors  oft!" 

Berkl  /°'  ^"^i!  "   *   ^^'"*'   f**'  Colonel 

went  kept  open  house.    On  hoUdays,  such  as  Chrifit 

m,.  »d  .h.  Fourth  otjuiy.  if  »/„'„™t  "rf^™^^ 

were  there,  they  often  h,d  ball,  or  dances,  in  ^^h 

trapper,.  traveUer,,  Indian,.  Indian  women,  and  Mexi- 

can  w„m«,  all  took  part.    Employed  about  the  i^ 

1T,K     •  f'^.  '  /'"«='•"'»  or  two  who  could 
pUy  the  viohn  and  guitar.    On  one  occadon  Frank  P. 

eriT;;,  ,t*" 'T"'>'-"'««  X""  oM.  afterward  a  gen- 
at  the  fo^       "'  "  ^^"'  *'  ''""^■°  ""  "'"*'  «  »  '»" 
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Jutt  before  each  Fourth  of  July,  a  party  was  always 
sent  up  into  the  mountains  on  the  Purgatoire  River  to 
gather  wild  mint  for  mint-juleps  to  be  drunk  in  honor 
of  the  day.  For  the  brewing  of  these,  ice  from  the  ice- 
house was  used.  In  those  days  this  drink  was  called 
"hail  storm." 

The  employees  at  the  fort  were  divided  into  classes, 
to  each  of  which  special  duties  were  assigned.  Cer- 
tam  men  remained  always  at  the  post  guarding  it, 
trading  with  Indians  and  trappers,  and  keeping  the 
books.  These  we  may  call  clerks,  or  store-keepers,  and 
mechamcs.  Another  group  took  care  of  the  live-stock, 
herding  and  caring  for  the  horses  and  mules,  while  still 
others  had  charge  of  the  wagon-train  that  hauled  the 
furs  to  the  States,  and  brought  back  new  goods  to  the 
fort.  Other  men,  led  by  veteran  traders,  went  to  trade 
m  the  Indian  camps  at  a  distance. 

Excepting  in  summer,  when  the  trains  were  absent 
on  their  way  to  St.  Louis,  the  population  of  the  fort 
was  large.  There  were  traders,  clerks,  trappers,  hunt- 
ers, teamsters,  herders,  and  laborers,  and  these  were 
of  as  many  races  as  there  were  trades.  The  clerks, 
traders,  and  trappers  were  chiefly  Americans,  the  hunt- 
ers and  laborers  might  be  white  men,  Mexicans,  or 
Frenchmen.  Some  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnecs— 
of  whom  Black  Beaver  was  one  of  the  most  famous^ 
were  hunters  and  trappers,  while  others  of  their  race 
were  teamsters,  and  went  back  and  forth  with  the 
trams  between  Westport  and  Fort  WilUam.    The  herd- 
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e«  were  chjefly  Mexicant,  at  were  alio  .ome  of  the 
laborer.,  while  the  cook  of  the  bourgeoi,  wa.  a  negro. 
Almott  all  theie  people  had  taken  Indian  wives  from 
one  tnbe  or  another,  and  the  fort  wa.  plentifuUy  peo- 
pled  with  women  and  children,  a.  well  a.  with  mem 

Uunng  the  .ummer  Mawn  matter,  were  often  very 
quiet  about  the  fort.    In  April,  iu.t  about  the  time 
that  the  Indians  ttt  out  on  their  .ummer  buffalo-hunt 
the  tram  .tarted  for  St.  Loui..    It  wa.  under  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  Colonel  Bent,  but  in  charge  of  a 
wagon.ma.ter,  who  wa.  responrible  for  everything.    It 
wa.  loaded  with  robes.    With  the  train  went  mo«  of 
the  team.tcr8  and  herder.,  together  with  some  of  the 
laborera.    The  journey  was  to  last  nearly  six  months. 
Each  heavy  wagon  was  drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen, 
driven  by  a  teamster,  who  might  be  a  white  man  or  a 
Delaware  or  a  Shawnee.    With  the  train  went  great 
herds  of  horses  to  be  sold  when  the  settlements  were 
reached.    Agent  Fitzpatrick  says  that  the  Cheyennes 
moved  with  the  train  as  far  as  Pawnee  Fork,  and  then 
scattered  on  their  hunt. 

Travel  was  slow,  for  the  teams  made  but  ten  or 
twelve  miles  a  day.  On  each  trip  they  camped  at 
about  the  same  places,  and  to  the  men  who  accompanied 
the  tram  the  route  was  as  well  known  as  is  the  main 
street  to  the  people  of  a  small  town.  When  camp  was 
reached  at  night  the  wagons  were  corralled,  the  bulls 
freed  from  their  yokes,  and,  in  charge  of  the  night  herd- 
ers, who  during  the  day  had  been  sleeping  in  the  wagons. 
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were  dnven  off  to  the  ben  grata  and  there  fed  and 
iwted  until  morning,  when  they  were  driven  back  to 
the  corral  to  be  turned  over  to  the  teamsters.  The 
horse  herd  was  taken  off  in  another  direction,  and  held 
during  the  night  by  the  horse  night  herders.  Within 
the  great  corral  of  wagons  the  fires  were  kindled,  and 
the  mess  coob  prepared  the  simple  meal  of  bread, 
already  cooked,  and  coffee. 

At  daylight  in  the  morning  the  oxen  were  brought 
m  and  yoked,  the  blankets  tied  up  and  thrown  into  the 
wagons,  and  long  before  the  sun  appeared  the  train 
was  m  motion.  Travel  wa  kept  up  until  ten  or  eleven 
o  dock,  depending  on  the  weather.  If  it  was  hot  they 
stopped  earlier;  if  cool,  they  travelled  longer.  Then 
camp  was  made,  the  wagons  were  again  corraUed,  the 
herds  turned  out,  and  the  principal  meal  of  the  day. 
which  might  be  called  breakfast  or  dinner,  was  pre- 

l'u^^\  ^*J^*P'  "^"""^  ^^^  "*°™»"«  ^^e  hun^^"  had 
failed  buffalo  or  antelope,  and  this  with  bread  satisfied 

the  keen  appetites  of  the  men.  If  fresh  meat  had  not 
been  killed,  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  dried 
meat,  which  every  one  Uked.  At  two  or  three  o'clock 
the  herds  were  again  brought  in,  and  the  train  was  set 
in  motion,  the  journey  continuing  until  dark  or  after. 
So  the  quiet  routine  of  the  march  was  kept  up  \intil 
the  settlements  were  reached. 

The  whole  train  was  in  charge  of  the  wagon-master, 
who  was  Its  absolute  governing  head.  He  fixed  the 
length  of  the  march,  the  rime  for  starting  and  halting. 
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If  a  difficult  stream  was  to  be  crossed,  he  rode  ahead 
of  the  train  and  directed  the  crossing  of  the  first  team, 
and  then  of  all  the  others,  not  leaving  the  place  until 
the  difficulty  had  been  wholly  overcome.  Besides 
looking  after  a  multitude  of  details,  such  as  the  shoeing 
of  the  oxen,  the  greasing  of  the  wagons,  which  took 
place  every  two  or  three  days,  and  the  condition  of  the 
animals  in  the  yokes,  he  also  issued  rations  to  the  men, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  fountain  of  all  authority.  With 
the  cavalyard  »  were  always  driven  a  number  of  loose 
work-oxen,  and  if  an  animal  in  the  yoke  was  injured, 
or  became  lame  or  footsore,  it  was  turned  into  the  herd 
and  replaced  by  a  fresh  ox. 

When  the  axles  of  the  wagons  were  to  be  greased, 
the  wheels  were  lifted  from  the  ground  by  a  very  long 
lever,  on  the  end  of  which  several  men  threw  them- 
selves to  raise  the  wagon,  so  that  the  wheel  could  be 
taken  off.  If  one  of  the  teamsters  became  sick  or  dis- 
abled, it  was  customary  for  the  wagon-master  to  drive 
the  leading  team. 

The  train  often  consisted  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
wagons,  most  of  them— in  later  years— laden  with  bales 
of  buffalo  robes  on  the  way  to  the  settlements,  and  re- 
turned full  of  goods.  The  front  end  of  the  wagon  in- 
clmed  somewhat  forward,  and  about  half-way  down 
the  front  was  a  box,  secured  by  a  lock,  in  which  the 
teamster  kept  the  spare  keys  for  his  ox-bows,  various 

.nd  wortSSl'"  !!?""''•  *  ^'t^!}^^-'  »°«  bnM.dly,  .  herd  of  ho«e. 
and  work<atUe.    Alw  pronounced  dlvaya.  and  ipeUed  in  a  variety  of  way.. 
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other  tools,  and  some  of  his  own  small  personal  be- 
longings. 

Two  hunters,  one  a  white  man,  and  the  other  a  Mex- 
ican, or  Indian,  accompanied  the  train,  and  each  mom- 
mg,  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  to  start,  they  set  out  to  kill 
game,  and  usually  when  the  train  came  to  the  appointed 
campmg-place,  they  were  found  there  resting  in  the 
shade,  with  a  load  of  meat.  Sometimes,  if  they  killed 
an  animal  close  to  the  road,  they  loaded  it  on  a  horse 
and  brought  it  back  to  the  trail,  so  that  it  could  be 
thrown  mto  a  wagon  when  the  train  passed. 

The  Shawnees  and  Delawares  were  great  hunters, 
and  almost  always  when  the  train  stopped  for  noon,* 
and  their  cattle  had  been  turned  out  and  the  meal 
eaten,  these  men  would  be  seen  striding  off  over  the 
prairie,  each  with  a  long  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 

In  the  train  there  were  several  messes.    Colonel  Bent 
and  any  member  of  his  family,  or  visitor,  messed  to- 
gether, the  white  teamsters  and  the  Mexicans  also 
messed  together,  while  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  by 
preference,  messed  by  themselves.    Each  man  had  his 
own  quart  cup  and  plate,  and  carried  his  own  knife  in 
Its  sheath.    Forks  or  spoons  were  not  known.    Each 
man  marked  his  own  plate  and  cup,  usually  by  rudely 
scratching  his  initials  or  mark  on  it,  and  when  he  had 
finished  using  it,  he  washed  or  cleansed  it  himself. 
Each  mess  chose  its  cook  from  among  its  members. 
The  food  eaten  by  these  travellers,  though  simple,  was 
wholesome  and  abundant.    Meat  was  the  staple;  but 
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they  also  had  bread  and  abundant  coffee,  and  occa- 
sionally boiled  dried  apples  and  rice.  Usually  there 
was  sugar,  though  sometimes  they  had  to  depend  on  the 
old-fashioned  "long  sweetening";  that  is.  New  Orleans 
molasses,  which  was  imported  in  hogsheads  for  trade 
with  the  Indians. 

The  train  was  occasionally  attacked  by  Indians,  but 
they  were  always  beaten  off.  In  1847  the  Comanches 
attacked  the  wagons  at  Pawnee  Fork,  but  they  were 
repulsed,  and  Red  Sleeves,  their  chief,  was  killed.  The 
fork  IS  called  by  the  Indians  Red  Sleeves'  Creek,  in 
remembrance  of  this  affair.  Charies  Hallock,  who 
made  the  journey  with  one  of  these  trains,  wrote  an 
account  of  an  attack  by  Comanches,  which  was  printed 
in  Harper* s  Magazine,  in  1859. 

After  the  return  to  the  post  in  autumn,  the  cattle 
were  turned  out  into  the  herd,  wagons  ranged  around 
outside  of  the  corral,  while  the  yokes  and  chains  for 
each  bull  team  were  cared  for  by  the  driver  of  the  team 
Usually  they  were  carried  into  the  fort  and  piled  up  in 
some  shady  place.  The  keys  for  the  bows  were  tied 
to  the  yokes,  and  the  chains  lay  close  to  them. 

Rarely  a  few  ox-bows  were  lost  by  being  taken  away 
by  the  Indians,  who  greatly  coveted  the  hickory  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  bows.  There  was  no  hickory 
nearer  than  Council  Grove,  and  if  an  Indian  could  get 
hold  of  an  ox-bow,  he  steamed  and  straightened  it,  and 
from  It  made  a  useful  bow. 
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Back  at  the  fort  only  a  few  men  were  left;  the  clerks, 
a  trader  or  two,  and  a  few  laborers  and  herders.    There 
w-c  frequent  calls  there  by  Indians,  chiefly  war-parties 
^_  pping  to  secure  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Huntmg  parties  occasionally  called  to  procure  ordinary 
goods.    Parties  of  white  travellers  came  and  stayed  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  went  on  aga^^    During  this 
time  especial  precautions  were  taken  against  trouble 
with  the  Indians.    At  night,  the  fort  was  closed  early, 
and  conditions  sometimes  arose  under  which  admission 
to  the  fort  might  be  refused  by  the  trader.    This 
watchfulness,  which  was  never  relaxed,  was  not  caused 
by  any  special  fear  of  Indian  attacks,  but  was  merely 
the  carrying  out  of  those  measures  of  prudence  which 
Colonel  Bent  had  always  practised,  and  which  he  had 
so  thoroughly  inculcated  in  his  men  that  they  had  be- 
come  fixed  habits. 

Usually  the  Cheyenne  Indians  were  freely  admitted 
to  the  fort,  and  were  allowed  to  wander  through  it, 
more  or  less  at  will.    They  might  go  up  on  the  roof  and 
into  the  watch-tower,  but  were  warned  by  the  chiefs 
not  to  touch  anything.    They  might  go  about  and  look, 
and,  if  they  wished  to,  ask  questions,  but  they  were  not 
to  take  things  in  their  hands.    Toward  the  close  of  the 
day,  as  the  sun  got  low,  a  chief  or  principal  man  .went 
through  the  fort,  and  said  to  the  young  men  who  were 
lounging  here  and  there:  "Now,  soon  these  people  will 
wish  to  close  the  gates  of  this  house,  and  you  had  better 
now  go  out  and  return  to  your  camps."    When  this 
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was  said  the  young  men  always  obeyed,  for  in  those 
days  the  chiefs  had  control  over  their  young  men; 
they  hstened  to  what  was  said  to  them  and  obeyed. 

On  one  occasion  a  war-party  of  Shoshoni  came  down 
from  the  mountains  and  visited  Bent's  Fort,  and  in- 
sisted on  coming  in.  The  trader  in  charge,  probably 
Murray,  declined  to  let  them  in,  and  when  they  en- 
deavored to  force  their  way  into  the  post,  he  killed 
one  of  them,  when  the  others  went  away.  The  In- 
dian's body  was  buried  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
fort,  and  his  scalp  was  afterward  given  to  a  war-party 
of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

In  winter  the  scenes  at  the  fort  were  very  different. 
Now  it  harbored  a  much  larger  population.    All  the 
employees  were  there,  except  a  few  traders  and  team- 
sters and  laborers,  who  might  be  out  visiting  the  differ- 
ent camps,  and  who  were  constantly  going  and  return- 
ing.   The  greater  part  of  the  laborers  and  teamsters 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  spent  most  of  the  winter 
in  idleness,  lounging  about  the  fort,  or  occasionally 
going  out  hunting.    Besides  the  regular  inhabitants 
there  were  many  visitors,  some  of  whom  spent  a  long 
time  at  the  fort.    Hunters  and  trappers  from  the 
mountains,  c.en  with  their  families,  came  in  to  pur- 
chase goods  for  the  next  summer's  journey,  or  to  visit, 
and  then,  having  supplied  their  wants,  returned  to 
their  mountain  camps.    All  visitors  were  welcome  to 
stay  as  long  as  they  pleased. 
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Though  the  fort  was  full  of  idle  men,  nevertheless 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.    There  were 
amusements  of  various  sorts,  hunting  parties,  games, 
and  not  infrequent  dances,  in  which  the  moccasined 
trappers,  m  their  fringed,  beaded,  or  porcupine^uilled 
buckskin  garments  swung  merry-faced,  laughing  In- 
dian women  in  the  rough  but  hearty  dances  of  the 
frontier.    To  the  employees  of  the  fort  liquor  was  ever 
dealt  out  with  a  sparing    ,nd,  and  there  is  no  memory 
of  any  trouble  among  the  people  who  belonged  at  the 
post     It  was  a  contented  and  cheerful  family  that 
dwelt  withm  these  four  adobe  walls. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  pereons  at  the  fort, 
after  the  directing  head  who  governed  the  whole  or- 
ganization,  were  the  traders,  who  dealt  out  goods  to 
the  Indians  m  the  post,  receiving  their  furs  in  payment, 
and  who  were  sent  off  to  distant  camps  with  loads  of 
trade  goods,  to  gather  from  them  the  robes  which  they 
had  prepared,  or  to  buy  horses  and  mules. 

Of  these  traders  there  were  seven  or  eight,  of  whom 
the  following  are  remembered:  Murray,  an  Irishman 
known  to  the  Indians  as  Pau-e-sih',  Flat  Nose;  Fisher, 
an  American,  No-ma-ni',  Fish;  Hatcher,  a  Kentuckian, 
He-him  m-ho-nah'.  Freckled  Hand;  Thomas  Boggs,  a 
Missounan  Wohk'po-hum',  White  Horse;  Join 
Smith,  a  Missourian,  P6-6K)m' mats,  Gray  Blanket; 
Kit  Carson,  a  Kentuckian,  Vi-hiu-ms',  Little  Chief,  and 
^haries  Davis,  a  Missourian,  Ho-nih',  Wolf. 
L.  Maxwell,  Wo-wihph' pai-i-sih'.  Big  Nostrils,  was 
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the  superintendent  or  foreman  at  the  fort,  but  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trading.  He  looked  after  the 
herds  and  laborers  and  fort  matters  in  general. 

Murray,  who  was  a  good  hunter  and  trapper,  and  a 
brave  man,  was  one  of  the  two  more  important  men 
among  the  traders.  He  usually  remained  at  the  fort, 
and  was  almost  always  left  in  charge  when  the  train 
went  to  the  States.  Hatcher,  however,  was  probably 
the  best  trader,  and  the  most  valued  of  the  seven. 

Each  of  these  traders  had  especial  friendly  relations 
with  some  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  and  each  was 
naturally  sent  off  to  the  tribe  that  he  knew  best. 
Besides  this,  often  when  villages  of  Indians  came  and 
camped  somewhere  near  the  post,  the  chiefs  would  re- 
quest that  a  particular  man  be  sent  to  their  village  to 
trade.  Sometimes  to  a  very  large  village  two  or  three 
traders  would  be  sent,  the  work  being  more  than  one 
man  could  handle  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

When  it  was  determined  that  a  trader  should  go  out, 
he  and  the  cliief  clerk  talked  over  the  trip.  The  trader 
enumerated  the  goods  required,  and  these  were  laid 
out,  charged  to  him,  and  then  packed  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  camp.  If  the  journey  were  over  level 
prairie,  this  transportation  was  by  wagon,  but  if  over 
rough  country  pack-mules  were  used.  If  on  arrival 
at  the  camp  the  trader  found  that  the  trade  was  going 
to  be  large,  and  that  he  required  more  goods,  he  sent 
back  his  wagon,  or  some  of  his  animals,  to  the  post  for 
additional  supplies.    When  he  returned  from  his  trip 
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and  turned  m  his  robes,  he  was  credited  with  the  goods 
that  he  had  received.  The  trade  for  robes  ended  in 
the  spnnfc  and  during  the  summer  the  traders  often 
went  to  different  villages  to  barter  for  horses  and 
mules. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
was  for  spints   but  this  proportion  was  small.    The 
Indians  demanded  liquor,  and  though  Colonel  Bent 
was  stronger  opposed  to  giving  it  to  them,  he  knew 
very  well  that  unless  he  did  something  toward  satisfy- 
ing their  demands,  whiskey  traders  from  Santa  Fe  or 
raos  might  come  into  the  territory  and  grarify  the 
Indians  longing  for  drink,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
away  the  trade  from  the  fort.    Two  or  three  times  a 
year,  therefore,  after  many  visits  from  the  chiefs,  pok- 
ing for  hquor,  promising  to  take  charge  of  it  and  see 
to  Its  distribution,  and  to  be  responsible  that  payment 
should  be  made  for  it,  a  lot  of  liquor  would  be  sent  out 
to  a  camp,  packed  in  kegs  of  varying  sizes.    A  trader 
commg  into  the  villages  would  deposit  his  load  in  the 
lodge  of  the  chief.    The  Indians  wishing  to  trade  would 
come  to  the  lodge  and  offer  what  they  had  to  trade, 
and  each  would  be  assigned  a  keg  of  a  certain  size, 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  robes,  horses,  or  mules  that  he 
sold.    Each  Indian  then  tied  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a 
stnng  to  his  keg  so  as  to  mark  it  as  his,  and  it  remained 
in  the  chiefs  lodge,  unopened  for  the  present.    When 
the  trade  had  been  completed,  the  trader  left  the  vil- 
lage, and  not  until  he  had  gone  some  distance  did  the 
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chief  permit  the  Indians  to  take  their  kegs  of  liquor. 
Sometimes  while  the  traders  were  in  a  camp  trading 
ordinary  goods,  a  party  of  men  from  Taos  or  Santa  Fe 
would  come  into  the  camp  with  whiskey,  and  then  at 
once  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  legitimate  business 
until  the  Indians  had  become  intoxicated,  drunk  all  the 
spirits,  and  become  sober  again.  No  trader  ever  wished 
to  have  whiskey  in  the  camp  where  he  was  working. 
We  commonly  think  of  the  trade  at  one  of  these  old 
forts  as  being  wholly  for  furs,  but  at  Bent's  Fort  this 
was  not  the  case.    In  later  times  furs— that  is  to  say, 
buffalo  robes— were  indeed  a  chief  article  of  trade,  and 
were  carried  back  to  the  States  to  be  sold  there;  but  a 
great  trade  also  went  on  in  horses  and  mules,  of  which 
the  Indians  possessed  great  numbers,  and  of  which  they 
were  always  getting  more.    These  horses  and  mules 
were  taken  back  to  the  settlements  and  sold  there,  but 
they  were  also  sold  to  any  one  who  would  buy  them. 
The  cavalyard  was  a  part  of  every  train  which  re^ 
turned  to  the  States,  the  animals  being  herded  by  Mexi- 
cans and  being  in  charge  of  a  trader,  who  disposed  of 
them  when  they  reached  the  settlements. 

The  Indians  frequently  paid  for  their  goods  in  horses 
and  mules,  but  this  was  not  the  only  source  from  which 
hcr?c;  came.  About  1845  William  Bent  sent  his 
brother,  George  Bent,  with  Tom  Boggs  and  Hatcher, 
down  into  Mexico  to  trade  for  horses  and  mules. 
They  brought  back  great  herds,  and  with  them  a  cele- 
brated rider  known  at  the  fort,  and  in  later  years  to 
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Mftn  l^/r^-  "^^y*^  J"",  who,*  »ole  occu- 
paMo  wa.  breaking  hone.,  a  vocation  which  he  fol- 
lowed until  he  wa.  too  old  to  get  into  the  .addle.  It 
wa.  .a.d  of  him  that  when  he  wi.hed  to  Aow  ^  he 

n.t»,  would  mount  the  hot*,  and  no  matter  what  the 
hor«  might  do,  ,he«  dollar,  were  alway.  found  under 
the  ^U.  of  the  rider',  feet  when  the  ^mal  .toT^J 

While  the  chief  market  at  which  the  horw.  and  mule. 

H«cher  took  a  herd  of  ho«e,  which  had  been  bought 
«ld  from  the  Comanche,  and  broken  by  the  MexicS. 
a.  the  fo«  ov„  to  Tao.  and  S«,ta  fi.  and  „ld  t^ 

^"Jndi^fr.:^""'  »"■  -^  '""-  "o-  " 
It  mm  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of 

from  the  Comanche.,  were  wild  horw.  taken  ^  the 

th^Tnl"  ^J""-  «"«•»«»«  "Wch  ran  looL  on 
the  ranches  m  Mexico.  PracticaUy  all  the«  horse, 
bore  Mencan  brands. 

h^'  ^  T'*""""  "  ^'^'^'^  l«gan,  herds  of 

wav^o  C,rf  'Jt'°  ^  ""  "  «™«rants  on  their 

way  to  Cahfomia  On  one  occasion  Hatcher,  with  a 
force  of  Mexican  herders,  was  sent  up  there  i^  charg^ 
of  a  great  herd  of  horses  and  mules,  and  remai„«l  alonf^ 
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•ide  the  trail  until  he  had  disposed  of  all  his  animab. 
He  carried  back  with  him  the  gold  and  silver  money 
received  for  them  in  leather  panniers,  packed  on  the 
backs  of  ani;nals. 

Before  starting  on  another  similar  trip,  Hatcher  said 
to  Colonel  Bent :  "  It  is  useless  to  load  down  our  animals 
with  sugar,  coffee  and  flour,  to  carry  up  there.  We  will 
take  only  wnough  to  last  us  to  the  trail,  and  there  we 
can  buy  all  we  need  from  the  emigrants.  Moreover, 
they  have  great  numbers  of  broken-down  horses,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  buy  these  for  little  or  nothing, 
and  then  drive  them  back  here  and  let  them  get  rested 
and  fat,  and  then  we  can  take  them  up  there  and  sell 
them  again."  The  wisdom  of  this  was  at  once  appar- 
ent, and  the  suggestion  was  followed  out. 

Important  members  of  the  fort  household  were  Chi- 
pita;  Andrew  Green,  the  bourgeois's  cook;  the  old 
French  tailor,  whose  name  is  forgotten,  and  the  car- 
penter and  the  blacksmith. 

Chipita  was  the  housekeeper  and  laundress,  the 
principal  woman  at  the  post,  and  the  one  who,  on  the 
occasion  of  dances  or  other  festivities,  managed  these 
affairs.  Sh?  was  a  large,  very  good-natured,  and  kindly 
woman,  and  is  said  to  have  been  half  French  and  half 
Mexican.  She  spoke  French  readily.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  employees  of  the  fort. 

Andrew  Green,  the  black  cook,  has  already  been 
spoken  of  as  having  ultimately  been  set  free. 
The  old  French  tailor  had  come  up  from  New  Orleans. 
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He  had  a  shop  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  fort,  where  he 
used  to  make  and  repair  clothing  for  the  men.  Much 
of  this  clothing  was  of  buckskin,  which  he  himself 
dressed,  for  he  was  a  good  tanner. 

In  winter  the  teamsters  and  laborers  usually  spent 
their  evenings  in  playing  cards  and  checkers  in  the 
quarters  by  the  light  of  tallow  candles,  the  only  lights 
they  had  to  bum.  These  candles  were  made  at  the 
fort,  Chipita  doing  the  work.  They  were  moulded 
of  buffalo  tallow,  in  old-fashioned  tin  moulds,  perhaps 
a  dozen  in  a  set.  The  work  of  fixing  the  wicks  in 
the  moulds  occupied  considerable  time.  The  tallow 
was  then  melted,  the  refuse  skimmed  from  it,  the  fluid 
grease  poured  into  the  moulds,  and  the  wicks,  which 
hung  from  the  top,  were  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Then  the  moulds  were  dipped  in  a  barrel  of  water 
standing  by,  to  cool  the  candles,  and  presently  they 
were  quite  hard,  and  could  be  removed  from  the  moulds, 
ready  for  use. 

In  the  winter  Chipita  would  sometimes  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  life  by  getting  up  a  candy-pulling 
frolic,  in  which  the  laborers  and  teamsters  all  took 
part,  and  which  was  more  or  less  a  jollification.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening  the  black  New  Orleans 
molasses,  which  was  used  in  the  Indian  trade,,  was 
boiled,  and  after  supper  the  people  gathered  in  one  of 
the  rooms  and  pulled  the  candy.  Candy  such  as  this 
was  a  great  luxury,  and  was  eagerly  eaten  by  those 
who  could  get  it. 
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The  work  of  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  whose 
•hops  stood  at  the  back  of  the  fort,  was  chiefly  on  the 
wagons,  which  they  kept  in  good  order.  For  them 
winter  was  the  busy  season,  for  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  eveiything  in  good  order  and  ready  for  the  train 
to  start  out  in  April. 

In  the  store  of  the  fort— presumably  for  sale  to 
travellers  or  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors-were  to  be 
found  such  unusual  luxuries  as  butter-crackers,  Bent's 
water-crackers,  candies  of  various  sorts,  and,  most  re- 
markable of  aU,  great  jars  of  preserved  ginger  of  the 
kind  which  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  used  to  be  brought 
from  Chma.    Elderly  people  of  the  present  day  can 
remember,  when  they  were  children,  seeing  these  blue 
chma  jars,  which  were  carried  by  lines  of  vegetable 
rope  passed  around  the  necks  of  the  jars,  and  can  re- 
member also  how  delicious  this  ginger  was  when  they 
were  treated  to  a  taste  of  it. 

At  the  post  were  some  creatures  which  greatly  as- 
tomshed  the  Indians.  On  one  of  his  trips  to  St.  Louis 
St.  Vrain  purchased  a  pair  of  goats,  intending  to  have 
them  draw  a  cart  for  some  of  the  children.  On  the 
way  across  the  plains,  however,  one  of  them  was  killed, 
but  the  one  that  survived  lived  at  the  fort  for  some  years 
and  used  to  clamber  all  over  the  waUs  and  buildings. 
The  creature  was  a  great  curiosity  to  the  plains  people, 
who  had  never  before  seen  such  an  animal,  and  they 
never  wearied  of  watching  its  climbing  and  its  prome- 
nading along  the  walls  of  the  fort.    As  it  grew  older  it 
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became  croM,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  scattering 
httle  groups  of  Indian  children  and  chasing  them  about 
rhe  Southern  aeyennes  went  but  Uttle  into  the  moun- 
tarns  at  thu.  time,  and  but  few  of  them  had  ever  seen 
die  mountam  sheep.  If  they  had,  they  would  not  have 
rei^ded  the  domestic  goat  with  so  much  wonder. 

rhe  post  was  abundantly  supplied  with  poultry,  for 
pigeons,  chickens,  and  turkeys  had  been  brought  out 
there,  and  bred  and  did  weU.  At  one  time  George 
Bent  brought  out  several  peacocks,  whose  gay  plumage 
«id  harsh  voices  astonished  and  more  or  less  alarmed 
the  Indians,  who  caUed  them  thunder  birds.  Nun- 
um  a-e-vi  kis. 

There  was  no  surgeon  at  the  fort.  Colonel  Bent  doing 
his  own  doctoring.  He  possessed  an  ample  medicinis 
chest  which  .:c  replenished  on  his  trips  to  St.  Louis. 
He  had  also  a  number  of  medical  books,  and  no  doubt 
these  and  such  practical  experience  as  came  to  him  with 
the  years  made  him  reasonably  skilful  in  the  rough 
medicme  and  surgery  that  he  practised.  With  the 
tram  he  earned  a  small  medicinesrhest,  which  occa- 
sionally came  into  play. 

For  many  years  Bent's  Fort  was  the  great  and  only 
gathenng-place  for  the  Indians  in  the  Southwestern 
plains,  and  at  different  rimes  there  were  large  companies 
ot  them  present  there. 

At  one  rime  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
lodges  of  Kiowa  Apaches  were  camping  near  the  foit 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  at  another,  according 
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to  Thomas  Boggs,  six  or  seven  thousand  Cheyennes 
were  camped  there  at  one  time.  When  the  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  and  Apaches  were  camped  about  the  fort 
the  number  of  Indians  was  very  large.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  prior  to  1849  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  had  not  been  appreciably  affected  by  any  of 
the  new  diseases  brought  into  the  country  by  the  whites. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  forethought  of  William 
Bent,  who,  by  his  action  in  1829,  when  smallpox  was 
raging  at  his  stockade,  protected  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  at  least,  and  very  likely  other  Indians,  from 
the  attacks  of  this  dread  disease. 

Shortly  after  the  great  peace  between  the  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  which 
was  made  in  1840,  the  two  great  camps  moved  up  to 
Bent's  Fort,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  camping  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
and  Apaches  on  the  south.  It  was  a  great  gathering 
of  Indians,  and  the  feasting,  singing,  dancing,  and 
drumming  were  continuous.  Though  peace  had  just 
been  made,  there  was  danger  that  some  of  the  old  ill 
feeling  that  had  so  long  existed  between  the  tribes  yet 
remained.  Colonel  Bent,  with  his  usual  wisdom, 
warned  his  employees  that  to  these  camps  no  spirits 
whatever  should  be  traded.  He  recognized  that  if  the 
Indians  got  drunk  they  would  very  likely  begin  to 
quarrel  again,  and  a  collision  between  members  of 
tribes  formerly  hostile  might  lead  to  the  breaking  of 
the  newly  made  peace.    This  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
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gathering  of  the  Indians  that  ever  collected  at  F.>rt 
William.    How  many  were  there  will  never  be  kno  \-n. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  Bent's  Fort,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  important  of  the  furt  rading  posts  on 
the  great  plains  of  the  United  States.  Unless  some 
manuscript,  the  existence  of  which  is  now  unknown, 
should  hereafter  be  discovered,  it  is  likely  to  be  all 
that  we  shall  ever  know  of  the  place  that  once  held  an 
important  position  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Bent's  Fort  long  ago  fell  to  ruins,  but  it  has  not  been 
wholly  forgotten.  Up  to  the  year  1868  the  buildings 
were  occupied  as  a  stage  station,  and  a  stopping-place 
for  travellers,  with  a  bar  and  eating-house;  but  soon 
after  that,  when  the  railroad  came  up  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  stage  travel  ceased,  the  old  post  was  aban- 
doned. From  that  time  on,  it  rapidly  disintegrated 
under  the  weather. 

In  the  autumn  of  191 2  I  stood  on  this  historic  spot, 
still  bare  of  grass,  and  marked  on  two  sides  by  remains 
of  the  walls,  in  some  places  a  mere  low  mound,  and  in 
others  a  wall  four  feet  high,  in  which  the  adobe  bricks 
were  still  recognizable.  Here  and  there  were  seen  old 
bits  of  iron,  the  fragment  of  a  rusted  horseshoe,  of  a 
rake,  and  a  bit  of  cast-iron  which  had  been  part  of  a 
stove  and  bore  letters  and  figures  which  could  be  made 
out  as  portions  of  the  words  "St.  Louis,  1859." 

The  land  on  which  the  fort  stood  was  owned  by  a 
public-spiticed  citizen,  Mr.  A.  E.  Reynolds,  of  Denver, 
Col,  ana  here  within  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  he  has 
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placed  a  granite  stone  to  mark  its  site  and  to  commem- 
orate Its  history.  He  has  given  the  land  over  to  the 
care  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
be  used  as  a  public  park  for  the  counties  of  Otero  and 
cent)  Colo. 

William  Bent,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  upbuild- 
ing  of  the  Southwest,  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
one  who  placed  on  that  fertile  and  productive  empire 
the  stamp  "settled." 
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GEORGE  FREDERICK  RUXTON,  HUNTER 

SOME  time  about  1840  George  Frederick  Ruxton, 
a  young  Englishman,  was  serving  in  Canada  as  an 
officer  in  a  British  regiment.  In  1837,  when  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  left  Sandhurst  to  enlist 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  Spain,  where  he  served 
with  gallantry  and  disrinction  in  the  civil  wars  and 
received  from  Queen  Isabella  II  the  cross  of  the  first 
class  of  the  Order  of  San  Fernando.  The  monotony  of 
garrison  duty  in  Canada  soon  palled  on  one  who  had 
taken  part  in  more  stirring  scenes,  and  before  long  he 
resigned  his  commission  in  his  regiment  and  sought  new 
fields  of  adventure. 

He  was  a  man  fond  of  action  and  eager  to  see  new 
things.  His  earliest  project  was  to  cross  Africa,  and 
this  he  attempted,  but  without  success. 

He  next  turned  toward  Mexico  as  a  field  for  adven- 
ture, and  he  has  painted  a  fascinating  picture,  both  of  life 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War  and  of  life  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north.  The  two  small  volumes  of  his 
wntings  are  now  out  of  print,  but  they  are  well  worth 
reading  by  those  who  desire  to  learn  of  the  early  history 
of  a  country  that  is  now  well  known,  and  which  within 
fifty  years  has  changed  from  a  region  without  popula- 
tion to  one  which  is  a  teeming  hive  of  industry. 
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In  Ruxton's  Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  a  singularly  vivid  account  of  the  author's 
journeyings  from  England,  by  way  of  the  Madeira 
Islands,  Barbadoes  and  others  of  the  Antilles,  to  Cuba, 
and  so  to  Vera  Cruz,  more  fully  called  the  Rich  City  of 
the  True  Cross;  or  as  often,  and  quite  aptly— from  the 
plague  of  yellow  fever  which  so  constantly  ravaged  it— 
the  City  of  the  Dead.    From  Vera  Cruz  he  travelled 
north,  passing  through  Mexico,  whose  coast  was  then 
blockaded  by  the  gringoes  of  North  America,  then 
through  the  country  raviged  by  marauding  Indians, 
and  at  last,  leaving  Chihuahua  and  crossing  by  way  of 
EI  Paso  into  New  Mexico,  he  reached  what  is  now  the 
Southwestern  United  States.    Through  this  country  he 
passed— in  winter— north  through  the  mountains,  meet- 
ing the  trappers  and  mountaineers  of  those  days  and  the 
Indians  as  well,  crossed  the  plains,  and  finally  reached 
St.  Louis,  and  from  there  passed  east  to  New  York. 

Although  untrained  in  literature,  Ruxton  was  a  keen 
observer,  and  presented  his  narrative  in  most  attract- 
ive form.  He  saw  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
places  and  the  people  among  whom  he  was  thrown, 
and  commented  on  them  most  interestingly.  He  gives 
us  a  peculiarly  vivid  picture  of  Mexico  as  it  was  during 
its  early  days  of  stress  and  strain,  or  from  the  time  of  its 
mdependence,  for  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there 
had  been  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  revolu- 
tions. This  state  of  things,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
tinued for  a  dozen  years  after  the  Mexican  War,  or 
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until  the  great  Indian  Juarez  became  ruler  of  the 
country  and  put  down  lawlessness  and  revolution  with 
a  strong  hand.    From  his  day  until  the  expulsion  of 

?n"hr™ier""  '''^"^  ^^"  "^^^  ^'^  ^--^^^ 

Just  after  Ruxton  reached  Vera  Cruz  General  Santa 
Anna,  ex-President  of  Mexico,  reached  the  city,  having 
been  sununoned  to  return  after  his  expulsion  of  a  year 
before.  Santa  Anna  was  received  with  some  form  and 
ceremony,  but  with  no  applause;   and  before  he  had 

atTe  l?f,  "^'*°'"*,™  cross^xamined  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  people  m  very  positive  fashion,  and  sub- 
mitted  meekly  to  the  inquisition. 

been  a  British  soldier,  would  be  blind  to  the  extraor- 
dinary  appearance  and  absolute  lack  of  discipline  of  the 
Mexican  troops,  and  his  description  of  the  soldiers, 
their  equipment,  and  the  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  Santa  Anna  is  interesting.    "The  crack  regiment  of 
the  Mexican  army-./  onz.,  the  iith-which  happened 
to  be  m  garnson  at  the  time,  cut  most  prodigious  capers 
m  the  great  plaza  several  times  a  day,  disciplinando- 
dnlling  for  the  occasion.    Nothing  can,  by  any  possi- 
bihty,  be  conceived  more  unlike  a  soldier  than  a  Mexi- 
can «,/,/«r.     The  regular  army  is  composed  enrirely  h( 
Ire  rVT'f '■xr^'"^  pig^i,,,  ^hose  grenadiers 
are  five  feet  high.    Vera  Cruz,  being  a  show  place,  and 
jealous  of  Its  glory,  generally  contrives  to  put  decent 
clothing,  by  subscription,  on  the  regiment  detailed  to 
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garrison  the  town;  otherwise  clothing  is  not  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  the  Mexican  soldier.  The  muskets 
of  the  infantry  are  (that  is,  if  they  have  any)  condemned 
Tower  muskets,  turned  out  of  the  British  service  years 
before.  I  have  seen  them  carrying  firelocks  without 
locks,  and  others  with  locks  without  hammers,  the 
lighted  end  of  a  cigar  being  used  as  a  match  to  ignite 
the  powder  in  the  pan.  Discipline  they  have  none. 
G>urage  a  Mexican  does  not  possess;  but  still  they  have 
that  brudsh  indifference  to  death,  which  could  be 
turned  to  account  if  they  were  well  led,  and  officered  by 
men  of  courage  and  spirit." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  Ruxton,  with  a 
fnoiOf  started  for  the  north.  He  travelled  on  horse- 
back, and  his  way  was  made  difficult  by  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  which  were  heavy  from  rain,  and  by  the 
presence  in  the  country  of  troops  on  their  way  to  the 
war,  which  made  the  accommodations,  bad  at  best, 
still  worse. 

G)nceming  the  city  of  Mexico  and  its  inhabitants  of 
the  better  class  he  speaks  with  some  enthusiasm,  but 
the  hotels  were  villainous,  the  city  unsafe  for  strangers 
after  night,  and  at  that  time  a  blond  man — a  guero — 
was  constantly  taken  for  a  Texan  or  a  Yankee,  and  was 
subject  to  attack  by  any  of  the  people. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico  Ruxton  purchased  horses  from 
a  Yankee  horse-dealer  named  Smith,  and  set  out  with 
a  pack-train  for  the  farther  north.  His  accounts  of  his 
travels,  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  the  inns  at  which  he 
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stopped    and  the  dties  that  he  passed  through  are 

tional  dnnk,  ^«/j«.  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  Mexi- 
cans,  he  says:  "The  maguey,  American  aloe-^,.,. 
amertcana^s  cultivated  over  an  extent  of  country 
embracing  50,000  square  miles.  In  the  City  of  Mexico 
alone  the  consumption  of  pulque  amounts  to  the  enor- 
mous  quantity  of  ,,,000,000  of  gallons  per  annum,  and 
a  considerable  revenue  from  its  sale  is  derived  by  Gov- 
emment.  The  plant  attains  maturity  in  a  period  vary- 
mg  from  eight  to  fourteen  years,  when  it  flowers;  and  it 
IS  during  the  stage  of  inflorescence  only  that  the  sac 

cte"  •''  !^^*'T'^•  The  central  stem  which  in- 
closes  the  mapient  flower  is  then  cut  off  near  the  hot- 
tom,  and  a  cavity  or  basin  is  discovered,  over  which  the 
surrounding  leaves  are  drawn  close  and  ried.  Into  this 
reservoir  the  juice  distils,  which  otherwise  would  have 
nsen  to  nounsh  and  support  the  flower.  It  is  removed 
hree  or  four  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  yield- 

2  :nrs  °'  '^"°'  ^^-^^'"^  ^^^"^  ^  ^"-  -  ^  «>^- 

"The  juice  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  syphon  made 
of  a  speaes  of  gourd  called  acojote,  one  end  of  which  is 
placed  m  the  liquor,  the  other  in  the  mouth  of  a  person, 
who  by  suction  draws  up  the  fluid  into  the  pipe  and 
deposits  It  in  the  bowls  he  has  with  him  for  the  pilose. 
It  IS  then  placed  m  earthen  jars  and  a  little  old  pulque 
--madre  de  pulque-is  added,  when  it  soon  ferments, 
and  IS  immediately  ready  for  use.    The  fermentatioi^ 
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occupies  two  or  three  dayt,  and  when  it  ceases  the 
pulque  is  in  fine  order. 

"Old  pulque  has  a  slightly  unpleasant  odour,  which 
heathens  have  likened  to  the  smell  of  putrid  meat,  but, 
when  fresh,  is  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  the  most  cooling, 
refreshing,  and  delicious  drink  that  ever  was  invented 
for  thirsty  mortal;  and  when  gliding  down  the  dust- 
dried  throat  of  a  way-worn  traveller,  who  feels  the 
grateful  liquor  distilling  through  his  veins,  is  indeed  the 
'licor  divino,'  which  Mexicans  assert,  is  preferred  by  the 
angels  in  heaven  to  ruby  wine." 

Wherever  Ruxton  passed,  his  fair  hair  and  complexion 
and  his  excellent  arms  were  subjects  of  wonder;  the 
first  to  the  women  and  children,  the  second  to  the  men. 
His  double-barrelled  rifles  seem  especially  to  have  im- 
pressed the  men. 

As  he  passed  farther  and  farther  north,  he  heard 
more  and  more  concerning  the  raids  of  the  Indians, 
and  at  the  ranch  of  La  Punta,  where  he  stopped  to 
witness  the  sport  of  tailing  the  bull,  he  heard  from  one 
of  the  inhabitants  an  account  of  the  raid  of  the  previous 
year,  in  which  a  number  of  peons  were  killed  and  some 
women  and  children  carried  away  to  the  north.  He 
says:  "The  ranchero's  wife  described  to  me  the  whole 
scene,  and  bitterly  accused  the  men  of  cowardice  in  not 
defending  the  place.  This  woman,  with  two  grown 
daughters  and  several  smaller  children,  fled  from 
the  rancho  before  the  Indians  approached,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  under  a  wooden  bridge  which  crossed 
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a  stream  near  at  hand.    Here  they  remained  for  some 
hours,  half  dead  with  terror:  presently  some  Indians 
approached  their  place  of  concealment:  a  young  chief 
stood  on  the  bridge  and  spoke  some  words  to  the  others. 
All  this  time  he  had  his  piercing  eyes  bent  upon  their 
hidmg-place,  and  had  no  doubt  discovered  them,  but 
concealed  his  satisfaction  under  an  a.^pearance  of  indif- 
ference.   He  played  with  his  victims.    In  broken  Span- 
ish they  heard  him  express  his  hope  'that  he  would  be 
able  to  discover  where  the  women  were  concealed— 
that  he  wanted  a  Mexican  wife  and  some  scalps.' 
Suddenly  he  jumped  from  the  bridge  and  thrust  his 
lance  under  it  with  a  savage  whoop;  the  blade  pierced 
the  woman's  arm  and  she  shrieked  with  pain.    One  by 
one  they  were  drawn  from  their  retreat. 

"  *Dtos  de  mi  a/ma.''— what  a  moment  was  this!— 
said  the  poor  creature.  Her  children  were  surrounded 
by  the  savages,  brandishing  their  tomahawks,  and  she 
thought  their  last  hour  was  come.  But  they  all  escaped 
with  Ufe,  and  returned  to  find  their  houses  plundered 
and  the  corpses  of  friends  and  relarions  strewing  the 
ground. 

"  *Jy  de  m»7'— what  a  day  was  thisi  *  Yios  hombres,* 
she  continued,  *qut  no  son  hombusr~And  the  mea— 
who  are  not  men— where  were  they?  'Escondidos  coma 
/o^r«/on«'— hidden  in  holes  like  the  rats.  *AfjW  she 
said  suddenly,  and  with  great  excitement:  'look  at 
these  two  hundred  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  who 
are  now  so  brave  and  fierce,  running  after  the  poor 
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bulb;  if  twenty  Indians  were  to  make  their  appearance 
where  would  they  be?    Faya!  vayaf*  the  exclaimed, 
son  cobardts*-^ty  are  cowards  all  of  them. 

"The  daughter,  who  sat  at  her  mother's  feet  during 
the  recital,  as  the  scenes  of  that  day  were  recalled  to  her 
memory,  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  and  wept 
with  excitement. 

"To  return  to  the  toros.    In  a  large  corral,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  a  little  building,  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  lady  spectators,  were  inclosed 
upwards  of  a  hundred  bulls.    Round  the  corral  were 
the  horsemen,  all  dressed  in  the  picturesque  Mexican 
costume,  examining  the  animals  as  they  were  driven  to 
and  fro  in  the  indosure,  in  order  to  make  them  wild  for 
the  sport— a/zof  el  corage.    The  ranchero  himself,  and 
his  sons,  were  riding  amongst  them,  armed  with  long 
lances,  separating  from  the  herd,  and  driving  into 
another  indosure,  the  most  active  bulls.    When  all  was 
ready,  the  bars  were  withdrawn  from  the  entrance  of 
the  corral,  and  a  bull  driven  out,  who,  seeing  the  wide 
level  plain  before  him,  dashed  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
With  a  shout,  the  horsemen  pursued  the  flying  animal, 
who,  hearing  the  uproar  behind  him,  redoubled  his 
speed.    Each  urges  his  horse  to  the  utmost,  and  strives 
to  take  the  lead  and  be  first  to  reach  the  bull.    In  such 
a  crowd,  of  course,  first-rate  horsemanship  is  required 
to  avoid  acddents  and  secure  a  safe  lead.    For  some 
minutes  the  troop  ran  on  in  a  compact  mass— a  sheet 
could  have  covered  the  lot.    Enveloped  in  a  doud  of 
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diut,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  bull,  tome  hundred 
yardi  ahead,  and  the  rolling  cloud.    Presently,  with  a 
shout,  a  horseman  emerged  from  the  front  rank;  the 
women  cried  *Fiva!*  as,  passing  close  to  the  stage,  he 
was  recognized  to  be  the  son  of  the  ranchera,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  sitting  his  horse  like  a  bird,  and 
swaying  from  side  to  ride  as  the  bull  doubled,  and  the 
cloud  of  dust  concealed  the  animal  from  his  view. 
'Fiva  Pepito!  viva!*  shouted  his  mother,  as  she  waved 
her  reboso  to  encourage  the  boy;  and  the  little  fellow 
struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse  and  doubled  down  to  his 
work  manfully.    But  now  two  others  are  running  neck 
and  neck  with  him,  and  the  race  for  the  lead  and  the 
first  throw  is  most  exdring.     The  men  shout,  the 
women  wave  their  rebosos  and  cry  out  their  names: 
*  Aliar-Bemardo—por  mi  amor,  Juan  Maria— Fiva  Pr- 
pitito!*  they  scream  in  intense  excitement.  The  boy  at 
length  loses  the  lead  to  a  tall,  fine-looking  Mexican, 
mounted  on  a  fleet  and  powerful  roan  stallion,  who 
gradually  but  surely  forges  ahead.    At  this  moment 
the  sharp  eyes  of  little  Pepe  observed  the  bull  to  turn 
at  an  angle  from  his  former  course,  which  movement 
was  hidden  by  the  dust  from  the  leading  horseman.    In 
an  instant  the  boy  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  wheeling 
his  horse  at  a  right  angle  from  his  original  course,  cut 
off  the  bull.    Shouts  and  vivas  rent  the  air  at  sight  of 
this  skillful  maneuver,  and  the  boy,  urging  his  horse 
with  whip  and  spur,  ranged  up  to  the  left  quarter  of 
the  bull,  bending  down  to  seize  the  tail,  and  secure  it 
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under  his  right  leg,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the 
animal  to  the  ground.    But  here  Pepe's  strength  failed 
him  in  a  feat  which  requires  great  power  of  muscle, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  perform  it  he  was  jerked  out  of 
his  saddle  and  fell  violently  to  the  ground,  stunned  and 
senseless.   At  least  a  dozen  horsemen  were  now  striving 
hard  for  the  post  of  honour,  but  the  roan  distanced 
them  all,  and  its  rider,  stronger  than  Pepe,  dashed  up 
to  the  bull,  threw  his  right  leg  over  the  tail,  which  he 
had  seized  in  his  right  hand,  and,  wheeUng  his  horse 
suddenly  outwards,  upset  the  bull  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  and  the  huge  animal  rolled  over  and  over  in 
the  dust,  bellowing  with  pain  and  fright." 

Pushing  northward  through  Mexico,  Ruxton  passed 
into  a  country  with  fewer  and  fewer  inhabitants.    It 
was  the  borderland  of  the  RepubUc,  where  the  Indians, 
constantly  raiding,  were  killing  people,  burning  villages, 
and  dnvmg  off  stock.    The  author's  adventures  were 
frequent.    He  was  shot  at  by  his  moxo,  or  servant,  who 
desired  to  possess  his  property.    He  met  wagon-trains 
coming  from  Santa  Fe,  owned  and  manned  by  Amer- 
icans.   He  lost  his  animals,  was  often  close  to  Indians, 
yet  escaped  without  fighting  them,  assisted  in  the 
rescue  of  a  number  of  American  teamsters  who  had 
endeavored  to  strike  across  the  country  to  reach  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  whom  had  perished  from 
hunger  and  thirst;  and  finally,  while  on  this  good 
errand,  was  robbed  of  all  his  property  by  thieves  in 
the  little  village  where  he  had  left  it.    His  journal  of 
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travel  is  pleasantly  interspersed  with  traditions  of  the 
country  and  accounts  of  local  adventures  of  the  time 
Reaching  Chihuahua,  he  found  the  shops  stocked 
with  goods  brought  from  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Santa  Fe,  it  being  profitable  to  drive  the  wagon-trains 
south  as  far  as  Chihuahua,  rather  than  to  sell  their 
loads  m  Santa  Fe.    This  Santa  Fe  trade,  always  sub- 
ject to  great  nsks  from  attacks  by  Indians  and  other 
dangers  of  the  road,  was  made  still  more  difficult 
from  the  extraordinary  customs  duties  laid  by  the 
Mexican  officials,  who,  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  goods  carried,  assessed  a  duty  of  $500  on  each 
wagon,  no  matter  what  its  size  or  its  contents. 

0(  Chihuahua  as  it  was  in  those  days  Ruxton  writes 
with  enthusiasm:  "In  the  sierras  and  mountains,"  he 
sayj^   "are  found  two  species  of  bears-the  common 
black,  or  American  bear,  and  the  grizly  bear  of  the 
RodLy  Mountains.    The  last  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  are  abundant  in  the  sierras,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Uiihuahua.    The  camero  dmarron— the  big-horn  or 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep-is  also  common  on  the  Cordil- 
r  I  ^h  '»^>«=^-taiIed  deer,  cola-prieta  (a  large  species 
of  the  fallow  deer),  the  common  red  deer  of  America, 
and  antelope,  abound  on  all  the  plains  and  sierras.    Of 
smaller  game,  peccaries  Oavali),  also  called  cojamete, 
hares,  and  rabbits  are  everywhere  numerous;    and 
beavers  are  srill  found  in  the  Gila,  the  Pecos,  the  Del 
Norte,  and  their  tributary  streams.     Of  birds— the 
faisan,  commonly  called  paisano,  a  species  of  pheasant: 
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the  quail,  or  rather  a  bird  between  a  quail  and  a  par- 
tridge, is  abundant;  while  every  variety  of  snipe  and 
plover  is  found  on  the  plains,  not  forgettmg  the  gruyaf 
of  the  crane  kind,  whose  meat  is  excellent.  There  are 
also  two  varieties  of  wolf— the  white,  or  mountain 
wolf;  and  the  coyote,  or  small  wolf  of  the  plains,  whose 
long-continued  and  melancholy  howl  is  an  invariable 
adjunct  to  a  Mexican  night  encampment." 

At  the  time  that  the  author  passed  through  Chihua- 
hua that  province  was  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  excite- 
ment, expecting  the  advance  of  the  "Americanos"  from 
New  Mexico,  which  province  had  been  occupied  by  the 
United  States  forces  (Santa  Fe  having  been  entered 
Aug.  i8,  1846,  by  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny),  and  following 
the  troops  was  a  caravan  of  200  traders'  wagons  bound 
for  Chihuahua.  Ruxton  was  travelling  northward,  di- 
realy  toward  the  American  troops,  and  bore  despatches 
for  the  American  commander;  he  was  therefore  treated 
with  extreme  courtesy  in  Chihuahua  and  went  on  his 
way.  He  has  something  to  say  about  the  Mexican 
troops  stationed  here  at  Chihuahua,  whom  Colonel 
Doniphan,  two  or  three  months  later,  with  900  volun- 
teers, defeated  with  a  loss  of  300  killed  and  as  many 
wounded,  capturing  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  and  without 
'Mosing  one  man  in  the  campaign."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  man  was  killed  on  the  United  States  side, 
while  the  Mexican  losses  were  given  as  320  killed,  560 
wounded,  and  72  prisoners. 

It  was  in  November  that  the  author  bade  adieu  to 
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Chihuahua  and  set  out  for  Santa  Fe.  Though  the 
country  through  which  he  journeyed  was  infested  with 
Indians,  yet  now  and  then  a  Mexican  village  was 
passed,  occupied  by  people  who  were  poor  both  in 
pocket  and  in  spirit,  and  satisfied  merely  to  live.  When 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  in  old  times  was  commonly 
called  the  Del  Norte,  was  passed,  Ruxton  was  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States.  It  was  ;;nen  Mexican  terri- 
tory, however,  and  at  El  Paso  there  were  Mexican 
troops,  and  also  a  few  American  prisoners.  From  here, 
for  some  distance  northward,  Indian  "sign"  was  con- 
stantly seen,  chiefly  of  Apaches,  who  made  it  their 
business  and  their  pleasure  to  ravage  the  region. 

On  the  Rio  Grande,  a  few  days*  journey  beyond  £1 
Paso,  a  surveying  party  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Abert,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  was 
met  with,  and  near  him  was  camped  a  great  part  of  the 
traders*  caravan  which  was  on  its  way  to  Chihuahua. 
The  scene  here  must  have  been  one  of  interest.  The 
wagons  were  corralled,  making  a  fort,  from  w*-'ch 
Indians  or  Mexicans  could  be  defied,  and  the  large  -  .d 
wild-looking  Missourians  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  tiny  Mexicans,  with  whom  the  author  had  so 
long  been  mingling.  The  American  troops  in  this  and 
neighboring  camps  were  volunteers,  each  one  of  whom 
thought  himself  quite  as  good  as  his  commanding 
officers,  and  an}rthing  like  discipline  was  unknown. 
Ruxton  was  greatly  impressed  by  this,  and  commented 
freely  on  it,  declaring  that— "the  American  can  never 
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be  made  a  soldier;  his  constitution  will  not  bear  the 
restraint  of  discipline;  neither  will  his  very  mistaken 
notions  about  liberty  allow  him  to  subject  himself  to 
its  necessary  control." 

No  doubt  the  troops  which  conquered  Mexico  were 
a  good  deal  of  a  mob,  and  won  their  victories  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  force  of  individual  courage,  and  through 
the  timidity  and  still  greater  lack  of  organization  of 
the  troops  opposed  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ruxton  seems  to  have  felt  much  admiration  for  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  regular  army.  He  speaks  of 
West  Point,  and  declares  that  the  military  education 
received  there  is  one  "by  which  they  acquire  a  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war"; 
and  that,  "as  a  class,  they  are  probably  more  distin- 
guished for  military  knowledge  than  the  officers  of  any 
European  army;  uniting  with  this  a  high  chivalrous 
feeling  and  a  most  conspicuous  gallantry,  they  have  all 
the  essentials  of  the  officer  and  soldier." 

Ruxton  spent  some  time  hunting  about  this  camp. 
One  day  he  had  a  shot  at  a  large  panther  which  he  did 
not  kill,  and  later  he  found  a  turkey-roost.  After  a 
short  delay  here  he  started  northward  again.  One  of 
his  servants  had  deserted  him  some  time  before,  and 
now  he  sent  the  other  back  to  Mexico  because  he  was 
already  suffering  from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The 
author's  animals  had  now  been  travelling  so  long 
together  that  they  required  little  or  no  attention  in 
driving.   Of  course  the  operation  of  packing  for  a  single 
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man  was  slow  and  difficult.    Continuing  northward,  he 
reached  Santa  Fe,  where,  however,  he  did  not  stop  long. 
It  was  now  winter,   and  the  weather  cold   and 
snowy,  but  the  intrepid  traveller  had  no  notion  of  wait- 
ing for  more  genial  days.    He  has  much  to  say  about 
the  Indians  m  the  neighborhood,  and  especially  of  the 
Pueblos,  whose  stone  villages  and  peculiar  methods  of 
hfe  greatly  interested  him.    He  found  the  Mexicans  of 
New  Mexico  no  more  attractive  than  those  with  whom 
he  had  had  to  do  farther  to  the  southward,  but  seems 
to  have  felt  a  certain  respect,  if  not  admiration,  for 
the  Canadian  and  American  trappers  who  had  married 
among  these  people.    Some  of  these  men  advised  him 
strongly  against  making  the  effort  to  reach  Fort  Leav- 
enworth at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  he  kf»->t  on. 
The  journey  was  difficult,  however.    His  anim^  .   na- 
tives of  the  low  country  and  of  the  tropics,  were  u.  used 
to  mountain  travel;  each  frozen  stream  that  they  came 
to  was  a  cause  of  delay.    The  work  of  getting  them  on 
was  very  laborious,  and  every  two  or  three  days  Ruxton 
froze  his  hands.    He  was  now  approaching  the  country 
of  the  Utes,  who  at  that  time  were  constantly  raiding 
the  settlements  of  northern  New  Mexico,  killing  the 
Mexicans  and  taking  their  horses.    His  purpose  was  to 
stnke  the  Arkansas  River  near  its  head  waters,  and  to 
reach  the  Bayou  Salado,  an  old  rendezvous  for  trappers 
and  a  great  game  country.    The  cold  of  the  mountain 
country  grew  more  and  more  bitter,  and  the  constant 
winds  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  men  to  keep 
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from  freezing.     Indeed,  sometimes  the  cold  was  so 
severe  thzt  Ruxton  found  it  necessary  ic  put  blankets 
on  his  animals  to  keep  them  from  perishing.    For  days 
at  a  time  snow,  wind,  and  cold  were  so  severe  that  it 
was  impossible  to  shoot  game,  as  he  could  not  bend 
his  stiffened  fingers  without  a  long  preliminary  effort. 
During  a  part  of  his  journey  from  Red  River  north 
he  had  been  constantly  followed  by  a  large  gray  wolf, 
which  evidently  kept  with  him  for  the  remains  of  the 
animab  killed,  and  for  bits  of  food  left  around  camp. 
At  length  the  Huerfano  River  was  passed  and  a  little 
later  the  Greenhorn,  where  there  was  a  camp  of  one 
white  trapper  and  two  or  three  French  Canadians.    A 
few  days  later  the  Arkansas  was  reached,  and  then  the 
trading-post   known  as  the  Pueblo.     Here   Ruxton 
became  a  guest  of  John  Hawkins,  a  well-known  moun- 
taineer of  the  time,  and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  hunting  on  the  Fontaine-qui-bouille  and  in 
the  Bayou  Salado. 

Ruxton  had  many  hunting  adventures,  and  some 
narrow  escapes  from  Indian  fighting.  Much  of  what 
he  writes  of  this  period  has  to  do  with  the  animals  of 
the  region,  for  at  that  time  the  country  swarmed  with 
game.  The  rapidity  with  which  wolves  will  devour  an 
animal  is  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  olden 
time,  but  not  to  the  people  of  to-day. 

"The  sagacity  of  wolves  is  almost  incredible.  They 
will  remain  around  a  hunting  camp  and  follow  the 
hunters  the  whole  day,  in  bands  of  three  and  four,  at 
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less  than  a  hundred  yards  distance,  stopping  when 
they  stop,  and  sitting  down  quietly  when  game  is 
kiUed,  rushing  to  devour  the  offal  when  the  hunter 
retires,  and  then  following  until  another  feed  is  offered 
them.  If  a  deer  or  antelope  is  wounded,  they  immedi- 
ately pursue  It,  and  not  unfrequently  pull  the  animal 
down  m  ume  for  the  hunter  to  come  up  and  secure  it 
from  their  ravenous  clutches.  However,  they  appear 
to  know  at  once  the  nature  of  the  wound,  for  if  but 
shghtly  touched,  they  never  exert  themselves  to  follow 
a  deer,  chasmg  those  only  which  have  received  a  mor- 
tal blow. 

"I  one  day  killed  an  old  buck  which  was  so  poor 
that  I  left  the  carcase  on  the  ground  untouched.    Six 
coyotes,  or  small  prairie  wolves,  were  my  attendants 
that  day,  and  of  course,  before  I  had  left  the  deer  twenty 
paces,  had  commenced  their  work  of  destruction.    Cer- 
tamly  not  ten  minutes  after,  I  looked  back  and  saw 
the  same  six  loping  after  me,  one  of  them  not  twenty 
yards  behind  me,  with  his  nose  and  face  aU  besmeared 
with  blood  and  his  belly  swelled  almost  to  bursting. 
Thinking  it  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  have 
devoured  the  whole  deer  in  so  short  a  space,  I  had  the 
cunoaty  to  return,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  found 
actually  nothing  left  but  a  pile  of  bones  and  hair,  the 
flesh  being  stripped  from  them  as  clean  as  if  scraped 
with  a  knife.    Half  an  hour  after  I  killed  a  large  black- 
tail  deer,  and  as  it  was  also  in  miserable  condirion,  I 
took  merely  the  fleeces  (as  the  meat  on  the  back  and 
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ribs  is  called),  leaving  four-fifths  of  the  animal  un- 
touched. I  then  retired  a  short  distance,  and,  sitting 
down  on  a  rock,  lighted  my  pipe,  and  watched  the  oper- 
ations of  the  wolves.  They  sat  perfectly  still  until  I 
had  withdrawn  some  three-score  yards,  when  they  scam- 
pered, with  a  flourish  of  their  tails,  straight  to  the 
deer.  Then  commenced  such  a  tugging  and  snarling 
and  biting,  all  squeaking  and  swallowing  at  the  same 
moment.  A  skirmish  of  tails  and  flying  hair  was  seen 
for  five  minutes,  when  the  last  of  them,  with  slouching 
tail  and  evidently  ashamed  of  himself,  withdrew,  and 
nothing  remained  on  the  ground  but  a  well-picked 
skeleton.  By  sunset,  when  I  returned  to  camp,  they 
had  swallowed  as  much  as  three  entire  deer." 

Although  Ruxton  was  no  longer  travelling,  he  was 
not  yet  free  from  danger  from  storms,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary night  passed  in  a  snow-storm  followed  the  loss  of 
his  animals  on  a  hunting  trip.    Horses  and  mules  had 
disappeared  one  morning,  and  he  and  his  companion 
had  set  out  to  find  them.   This  they  did,  and  when  they 
overtook  the  animals,  shortly  after  noon,  he  says:  "I 
found  them  quietly  feeding  ...  and  they  suffered  me  to 
catch  them  without  difficulty.   As  we  were  now  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  fort,  Morgan  (his  companion),  who 
had  had  enough  of  it,  determined  to  return,  and  I 
agreed  to  go  back  with  the  animals  to  the  cache,  and 
bring  in  the  meat  and  packs.    I  accordingly  tied  the 
blanket  on  a  mule's  back,  and,  leading  the  horse,  trotted 
back  at  once  to  the  grove  of  cottonwoods  where  we 
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had  before  encamped.  The  sky  had  been  graduaUy 
overcatt  with  leaden-coloured  cloud.,  until,  when  new 
«unm.  It  was  one  huge  inky  mass  of  rolling  darkness: 
the  wmd  had  suddenly  luUed,  and  an  unnatural  calm, 
which  so  surely  heralds  a  storm  in  these  tempestuoui 
regions,  succeeded.  The  ravens  were  winging  their 
way  toward  the  shelter  of  the  timber,  and  the  coyote 
was  seen  trottmg  quickly  to  cover,  conscious  of  the 
coming  storm. 

"The  black  threatening  clouds  seemed  gradually  to 
descend  until  they  kissed  the  earth,  and  already  the 
distant  mountams  were  hidden  to  their  veiy  bases.    A 
hollow  murmuring  swept  through  the  bottom,  but  as 
yet  not  a  branch  was  stirred  by  wind;  and  the  huge 
cottonwoods,  with  their  leafless  Umbs,  loomed  Uke  a 
line  of  ghosts  through  the  heavy  gloom.    Knowing  but 
too  well  what  was  coming,  I  turned  my  animals  toward 
the  timber,  which  was  about  two  miles  distant.    With 
pomted  ears,  and  actually  trembling  with  fright,  they 
were  as  eager  as  myself  to  reach  the  shelter;    but, 
before  we  had  proceeded  a  third  of  the  distance,  with 
a  deafening  roar,  the  tempest  broke  upon  us.    The 
clouds  opened  and  drove  right  in  our  faces  a  storm  of 
freezing  sleet,  which  froze  upon  us  as  it  fell.    The  firsi 
squall  of  wind  carried  away  my  cap,  and  the  enormous 
hailstones  beatmg  on  my  unprotected  head  and  face 
almost  stunned  me.    In  an  instant  my  hunting  shirt' 
was  soaked,  and  as  instantly  frozen  hard;  and  my  horse 
was  a  mass  of  icides.    Jumping  off  my  mule-for  to 
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ride  was  iinpouible~I  tore  off  the  saddle  blanket  and 
covered  my  head.  The  animals,  blinded  with  the 
sleet,  and  their  tyti  actually  coated  with  ice,  turned 
their  seems  to  the  storm,  and,  blown  before  it,  made 
for  the  open  prairie.  All  my  exerrions  to  drive  them 
to  the  shelter  of  the  timber  were  useless.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  face  the  hurricane,  which  now  brou^t  with  it 
clouds  of  driving  snow;  and  perfect  darkness  soon  set 
in.  Srill,  the  animals  kept  on,  and  I  determined  not  to 
leave  them,  following,  or,  rather,  being  blown,  after 
them.  My  blanket,  frozen  stiff  like  a  board,  required 
all  the  strength  of  my  numbed  fingers  to  prevent  its 
being  blown  away,  and  although  it  was  no  protection 
against  the  intense  cold,  I  knew  it  would  in  some  degree 
shelter  me  at  night  from  the  snow.  In  half  an  hour  the 
ground  was  covered  on  the  bare  prairie  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  through  this  I  floundered  for  a  long  rime 
before  the  animals  stopped.  The  prairie  was  as  bare 
as  a  lake;  but  one  little  tuft  of  greasewood  bushes 
presented  itself,  and  here,  turning  from  the  storm,  they 
suddenly  stopped  and  remained  perfectly  srill.  In  vain 
I  again  attempted  to  turn  them  toward  the  direction 
of  the  rimber;  huddled  together,  they  would  not  move 
an  inch;  and,  exhausted  myself,  and  seeing  nothing 
before  me  but,  as  I  thought,  certain  death,  I  sank  down 
immediately  behind  them,  and,  covering  my  head  with 
the  blanket,  crouched  like  a  ball  in  the  snow.  I  would 
have  started  myself  for  the  timber,  but  it  was  pitchy 
dark,  the  wind  drove  clouds  of  frozen  snow  into  my 
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ftce,  and  the  uimab  had  »  turned  about  in  the 
P«in.  that  It  wa.  impottibfc  to  kno«  the  direction  to 
uke,  »<>.I*.ughIh«i.c«npa»wi.hn»,myh»S 

repeated  attempts  to  unscrew  the  box  and  contult  it 

T^A^t  *'r*,''T  •  »"««>P»«.>nd.«»»e,uentfy, 
f  "J^rin,  «  "^*1""  »d  if  ev«.  I  hadrcce^lii 
">  getting  firewood-by  no  meant  an  eaay  matter  at 
»y  ..me,  and  mil  more  difficult  now  that  the  greund 
wa.  covered  with  three  feet  of  mow-I  wa.  ^erly 
unable  to  use  my  flint  and  steel  to  procure  a  light,  sinw 
2  fij.^jere  lile  piece,  of  stone,  and  enti^y'^^fc^ 

IH'T^  *'  '^^  "'"^  '^  •'«  P™™  *"  night 
-iow  the  «ow  drove  before  it.  covering  me  and 

!h!  t^in^  P^y-»<l  how  I  lay  there,  feeling 
^e  very  blood  freezmg  m  my  veins,  and  my  bones  pet- 

them-how  for  hour.  I  remained  with  my  head  on  my 
knees  and  the  snow  presring  it  down  like  a  weight  of 

which  I  knew  It  wa.  impoMible  I  .hould  ever  awake- 

LTMfT  "°"  "'•  •?*"  *'  ""*»  "O'J'J  8«>»n  "loud 
wd  fall  down  upon  the  snow,  and  then  again  struggle 

on  their  legs-how  all  night  long  the  piercing  howl  of 

wolves  was  borne  upon  the  wind,  which  never  for 

an  mnant  abated  itsviolence  during  the  night,-I  would 
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not  attempt  to  describe.  I  have  passed  many  nights 
alone  in  the  wilderness  and  in  a  solitary  camp— have 
listened  to  the  roarings  <^  the  wind  and  the  holding  of 
wolves,  and  felt  the  rain  or  snow  beating  upon  me  with 
perfect  unconcern:  but  this  night  threw  all  my  former 
experiences  into  the  shade,  and  is  marked  with  the 
blackest  of  stones  in  the  memoranda  of  my  joumeyings. 

"Once,  late  in  the  night,  by  keeping  my  hands  buried 
in  the  breast  of  my  hunting  shirt,  I  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing sufficient  feeling  into  them  to  enable  me  to  strike 
a  light.  Luckily  my  pipe,  which  was  made  out  of  a 
huge  piece  of  cottonwood  bark,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining at  least  twelve  ordinary  pipefuls,  was  filled  with 
tobacco  to  the  brim;  'and  this  I  do  believe  kept  me 
alive  during  the  night,  for  I  smoked  and  smoked  until 
the  pipe  itself  caught  fire  and  burned  oMnpletely  to 
the  stem. 

"I  was  just  sinking  into  a  dreamy  stupor,  when  the 
mules  began  to  shake  themselves  and  sneeze  and  snort; 
which  hailing  as  a  good  sign,  and  that  they  were  still 
alive,  I  attempted  to  lift  my  head  and  take  a  view  of 
the  weather.  When  with  great  difficulty  I  raised  my 
head,  all  appeared  dark  as  pitch,  and  it  did  not  at  first 
occur  to  me  that  I  was  buried  deep  in  snow;  but  when 
I  thrust  my  arm  above  me,  a  hole  was  thus  made, 
through  which  I  saw  the  stars  shining  in  the  sky  and 
the  clouds  fast  clearing  away.  Making  a  sudden  at- 
tempt to  straighten  my  almost  petrified  back  and 
limbs,  I  rose,  but,  unable  to  stand,  fell  forward  in 
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^  tnow,  frightening  the  animalf,  which  immediately 

day  wa.  ji«t  breakmg,  a  long  gray  line  of  light  appear- 

n^rr?    'f**!.'*?'"*'^^-    J^^Mo^Stheanimal. 

LTl.       'r'^  i**'  "*  °^  '"^^  ""»*>•»  »"d  taking  a 
la«t  Ibok  at  the  perfect  cave  from  which  I  had  ju.t 

enough,  under  the  veiy  tree  where  we  had  cacM  our 
meat.  However,  I  wa.  unable  to  ascend  the  tree  in  my 
^^IT^  "^^  '"^  frost-bitten  finger,  refused  to 
^fZZ  f""^  "^  '*'"  ^  J""*^  "PO"  «y  horse. 
^;a  ir*?  ^  '\'  r '"'  «""°'^  »>-^^  to  the  Arl 

hr;;:;!f Jr^^  -*  ^'^^  ^^^"^"^  '«»«^^-<'  -h 

"The  hunter,  had  given  me  up  for  lo«,  a.  .uch  a 
night  even  the  *olde«  inhabitant'  had  neve;  witne«ed 
My  late  companion  had  reached  the  Arkansa,  and  wa. 
afely  housed  before  it  broke,  ble.sing  hi.  lucky  «a« 
that  he  had  not  gone  back  with  me." 

It  wa.  at  thi.  time  that  the  new.  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
dian n.mg  ,n  the  valley  of  Taos  wa.  received  and  that 
Governor  Charle.  Bent  and  other  white  men  had  been 

At  this  rime  the  fur  of  the  beaver  had  been  supplanted 
by  other  and  cheaper  materials,  so  that  beaver  fur, 
which  formerly  brought  eight  dollars  a  pound,  now 
brought  but  one  dollar.    For  this  reason  Tany,  if  not 
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most,  of  the  trappers  had  for  the  time  being  ceased 
their  work,  and  had  settled  down  on  farms  in  the  moun- 
tains, where,  though  professing  to  farm,  they  raised 
little  from  the  ground  except  com,  but  subsisted  almost 
entirely  on  the  game,  which  was  enormously  abun- 
dant. The  author  has  much  to  say  about  the  trappers 
and  their  ways  of  life,  and  this  is  one  of  the  spirited 
pictures  of  the  craft  that  he  paints: 

"On  starting  for  a  hunt,  the  trapper  fits  himself  out 
with  the  necessary  equipment,  either  from  the  Indian 
trading-forts,  or  from  some  of  the  petty  traders — 
coureurs  des  bois — ^who  frequent  the  western  country. 
This  equipment  consists  usually  of  two  or  three  horses 
or  mules — one  for  saddle,  the  others  for  packs — and 
six  traps,  which  are  carried  in  a  bag  of  leather  called 
a  trap-sack.  Ammunition,  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco, 
dressed  deer-skins  for  moccasins,  &c.,  are  carried  in  a 
wallet  of  dressed  buffalo-skin,  called  a  possible-sack. 
His  'possibles'  and  'trap-sack'  are  generally  carried  on 
the  saddle-mule  when  hunting,  the  others  being  packed 
with  the  furs.  The  costume  of  the  trapper  is  a  hunting- 
shirt  of  dressed  buckskin,  ornamented  with  long  fringes; 
pantaloons  of  the  same  material,  and  decorated  with 
porcupine-quills  and  long  fringes  down  the  outside  of 
the  leg.  A  flexible  felt  hat  and  moccasins  clothe  his 
extremities.  Over  his  left  shoulder  and  under  his  right 
arm  hang  his  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch,  in  ^hich 
he  carries  his  balls,  flint  and  steel,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
all  kinds.    Round  the  waist  is  a  belt,  in  which  is  stuck 
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a  large  butcher-knife  in  a  sheatli  of  buffalo-hide,  made 
fast  to  the  belt  by  a  chain  or  guard  of  steel;  which 
also  supports  a  Uttle  buckskin  case  containing  a  whet- 
stone. A  tomahawk  is  also  often  added;  and,  of  course, 
a  long  heavy  rifle  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  equipment. 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  pipe-holder,  which  hangs 
round,  his  neck,  and  is  generally  a  gage  d'amour,  and  a 
triumph  of  squaw  workmanship,  in  shape  of  a  heart, 
garnished  with  beads  and  porcupine-quills. 

"Thus  provided,  and  having  determined  the  locality 
of  his  trapping-ground,  he  starts  to  the  mount  ns, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  three  or  four  in  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  allows  him 
to  commence  operations.  Arrived  on  his  hunring- 
grounds,  he  follows  the  creeks  and  streams,  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  'sign.' 

"During  the  hunt,  regardless  of  Indian  vicinity,  the 
feariess  trapper  wanders  far  and  near  in  search  of 
*sign.'  His  nerves  must  ever  be  in  a  state  of  tension, 
and  his  mind  ever  present  at  his  call.  His  eagle  eye 
sweeps  round  the  country,  and  in  an  instant  detects 
any  foreign  appearance.  A  turned  leaf,  a  blade  of 
grass  pressed  down,  the  uneasiness  of  the  wild  animals, 
the  flight  of  birds,  are  all  paragraphs  to  him  written  in 
nature's  legible  hand  and  plainest  language.  All  the 
wits  of  the  subtle  savage  are  called  into  play  to  gain 
an  advantage  over  the  wily  woodsman;  but  with  the 
natural  instinct  of  primitive  man,  the  white  hunter 
has  the  advantages  of  a  civilized  mind,  and,  thus  pro- 
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vided,  seldom  faib  to  outwit,  under  equal  advantages, 
the  cunning  savage. 

"Sometimes,  following  on  his  trail,  the  Indian 
watches  him  set  his  traps  on  a  shrub-belted  stream, 
and,  passing  up  the  bed,  like  Bruce  of  old,  so  that  he 
may  leave  no  tracks,  he  lies  in  wait  in  the  bushes  until 
the  hunter  comes  to  examine  his  carefully-set  traps. 
Then,  waiting  until  he  approaches  his  ambushment 
within  a  few  feet,  whiz  flies  the  home-drawn  arrow, 
never  failing  at  such  close  quarters  to  bring  the  victim 
to  the  ground.  For  one  white  scalp,  however,  that 
dangles  in  the  smoke  of  an  Indian's  lodge,  a  dozen 
black  ones,  at  the  end  of  the  hunt,  ornament  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  rendezvous. 

"At  a  certain  time,  when  the  hunt  is  over,  or  they 
have  loaded  their  pack-animals,  the  trappers  proceed 
to  the  'rendezvous,'  the  locality  of  which  has  been 
previously  agreed  upon;  and  here  the  traders  and 
agents  of  the  fur  companies  await  them,  with  such 
assortment  of  goods  as  their  hardy  customers  may 
require,  including  generally  a  fair  supply  of  alcohol. 
The  trappers  drop  in  singly  and  in  small  bands,  bring- 
ing their  packs  of  beaver  to  this  mountain  market,  not 
unfrequently  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars  each, 
the  produce  of  one  hunt.  The  dissipation  of  the  'ren- 
dezvous,' however,  soon  turns  the  trapper's  pocket  in- 
side out.  The  goods  brought  by  the  traders,  although 
of  the  most  inferior  quality,  are  sold  at  enormous 
prices:— Coffee,  twenty  and  thirty  shillings  a  pint-cup. 
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which  18  the  usual  measure;  tobacco  fetches  ten  and 
fifteen  shiUings  a  plug;  alcohol,  from  twenty  to  fifty 
shilhngs  a  pint;  gunpowder,  sixteen  shilUngs  a  pint- 
cup;  and  all  other  articles  at  proportionately  exorbitant 
pnces. 

"A  trapper  often  squanders  the  produce  of  his  hunt, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars,  in  a  couple  of  hours; 
and,  supphed  on  credit  with  another  equipment,  leaves 
the  rendezvous  for  another  expedition,  which  has  the 
same  result  time  after  time;  although  one  tolerably 
successful  hunt  would  enable  him  to  return  to  the 
settlements  and  civilized  Ufe,  with  an  ample  sum  to 
purchase  and  stock  a  farm,  and  enjoy  himself  in  ease 
and  comfort  the  remainder  of  his  days 

"An  old  trapper,  a  French  Canadian,  assured  me 
that  he  had  received  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  beaver 
dunng  a  sojourn  of  twenty  years  in  the  mountains. 
Ev  'ly  year  he  resolved  in  his  mind  to  return  to  Can- 
ada and,  with  this  object,  always  converted  his  fur 
into  cash;  but  a  fortnight  at  the  'rendezvous'  always 
cleaned  him  out,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he 
had  not  even  credit  sufficient  to  buy  a  pound  of  powder. 
These  annual  gatherings  are  often  the  scene  of 
bloody  duels,  for  over  their  cups  and  cards  no  men  are 
more  quarrelsome  than  your  mountaineers.    Rifles  at 
twenty  paces,  settle  all  differences,  and,  as  may  be 
ima-inwl,  the  fall  of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants 
IS  certain,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  both  fall  to  the 
word  *fire.' " 
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Ruxton  made  many  solitary  hunting  trips  away  from 
the  fort — Pueblo — and  of  one  of  these,  to  the  head  of 
the  Fontaine-qui-bouille,  he  paints  a  pleasing  picture: 

"Never  was  there  such  a  paradise  for  hunters  as 
this  lone  and  solitary  spot.  The  shelving  prairie,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  springs  are  situated,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  and,  containing  per- 
haps two  or  three  acres  of  excellent  grass,  affords  a 
safe  pasture  to  their  animals,  which  would  hardly  care 
to  wander  from  such  feeding,  and  the  salitrose  rocks 
they  love  so  well  to  lick.  Immediately  overhead,  Pike's 
Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  towers  high  into  the  clouds;  whilst  from  the 
fountain,  like  a  granitic  amphitheatre,  ridge  after  ridge, 
clothed  with  pine  and  cedar,  rises  and  meets  the  stu- 
pendous mass  of  mountains,  well  called  'Rocky,'  which 
stretches  far  away  north  and  southward,  their  gigantic 
peaks  being  visible  above  the  strata  of  clouds  which 
hide  their  rugged  bases. 

"This  first  day  the  sun  shone  out  bright  and  warm, 
and  not  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  evergreen  foliage 
of  the  cedar  groves.  Gay-plumaged  birds  were  twitter- 
ing in  the  shrubs,  and  ravens  and  magpies  were  chatter- 
ing overhead,  attracted  by  the  meat  I  had  hung  upon 
a  tree;  the  mules,  having  quickly  filled  themselves, 
were  lying  round  the  spring,  basking  lazily  ::.  the  sun; 
and  myself,  seated  on  a  pack,  and  pipe  in  mouth,  with 
rifle  ready  at  my  side,  indolmtly  enjoyed  the  rays, 
which  reverberated  (sic)  from  the  white  rock  on  which 
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I  was  lying,  were  deliciously  warm  and  soothing.    A 
piece  of  rock,  detached  from  the  mountainside  and 
tumbling  noisily  down,  cause^l  me  to  look  up  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came.    Half  a  dozen  big-horns,  or 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  perrl.ed  on  the  pinnacle  of  a 
rock,  were  gazing  wonderingly  upon  the  prairie,  where 
the  mules  were  rolling  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust. 
The  enormous  horns  of  the  mountain  sheep  appeared 
so  disproportionably  heavy,  that  I  every  moment  ex- 
pected to  see  them  lose  their  balance  and  topple  over 
the  pddy  height.    My  morions  frightened  them,  and, 
jumpmg  from  rock  to  rock,  they  quickly  disappeared 
up  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain.   At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  herd  of  blacktail  deer  crossed  the  comer  of  the 
glade  within  rifle  shot  of  me,  but,  fearing  the  vicinity 
of  Indians,  I  refrained  from  firing  before  I  had  recon- 
noitred the  vicinity  for  signs  of  their  recent  presence. 

"Immediately  over  me,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  high  above  the  springs,  was  a  small  plateau,  one  of 
many  which  are  seen  on  the  mountainsides.  Three 
buffalo  bulls  were  here  quietly  feeding,  and  remained 
the  whole  afternoon  undisturbed.  I  saw  from  the  sign 
that  they  had  very  recently  drunk  at  the  springs,  and 
that  the  little  prairie  where  my  animals  were  feeding 
was  a  frequent  resort  of  solitary  bulls." 

A  mountain  hunter  rather  than  one  of  the  plains, 
Ruxton  nevertheless  devotes  some  space  to  buffalo 
hunring.  He  points  out  what  has  so  often  been  writ- 
ten of  since  his  rime,  that  the  buffalo  was  hard  to  kill, 
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not  because  it  had  so  much  vitality,  but  because  the 
inexperienced  hunter  so  seldom  shot  it  in  the  right 
place.    Thus  he  says: 

"No  animal  requires  so  much  killing  as  a  bufFalo. 
Unless  shot  through  the  lungs  or  spine,  they  invariably 
escape;  and,  even  when  thus  mortally  wounded,  or 
even  struck  through  the  very  heart,  they  will  fre- 
quently run  a  considerable  distance  before  falling  to 
the  ground,  particularly  if  they  see  the  hunter  after 
the  wound  is  given.  If,  however,  he  keeps  himself 
concealed  after  firing,  the  animal  will  remain  still,  if  it 
does  not  immediately  fall.  It  is  a  most  painful  sight 
to  witness  the  dying  struggles  of  the  huge  beast.  The 
buffalo  invariably  evinces  the  greatest  repugnance  to 
lie  down  when  mortally  wounded,  apparently  conscious 
that,  when  once  touching  mother  earth,  there  is  no 
hope  left  him.  A  bull,  shot  through  the  heart  or  lungs, 
with  blood  streaming  from  his  mouth,  and  protruding 
tongue,  his  eyes  rolling,  bloodshot,  and  glazed  with 
death,  braces  himself  on  his  legs,  swaying  from  side 
to  side,  stamps  impatiently  at  his  growing  weakness, 
or  lifts  his  rugged  and  matted  head  and  helplessly  bel- 
lows out  his  conscious  impotence.  To  the  last,  how- 
ever, he  endeavours  to  stand  upright,  and  plants  his 
limbs  farther  apart,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  the  body 
rolls  like  a  ship  at  sea,  his  head  slowly  turns  from  side 
to  side,  looking  about,  as  it  were,  for  the  unseen  and 
treacherous  enemy  who  has  brought  him,  the  lord  of 
the  plains,  to  such  a  pass.    Gouts  of  purple  blood  spurt 
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from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  gradually  the  faiUng 
limbs  refuse  longer  to  support  the  ponderous  carcase: 
more  heavily  roUs  the  body  from  side  to  side,  until 
suddenly,  for  a  brief  instant,  it  becomes  rigid  and  still: 
a  convulsive  tremor  seizes  it,  and,  wid,  a  low,  sobbing 
gasp,  tile  huge  animal  falls  over  on  his  side,  tiie  limbs 
extended  surk  and  stiff,  and  die  mountain  of  flesh 
without  hfe  or  motion. 

"The  first  attempts  of  a  'greenhorn*  to  kill  a  buffalo 
are  invariably  unsuccessful.    He  sees  before  him  a 
mass  of  flesh,  nearly  five  feet  in  depth  from  tiie  top  of 
the  hump  to  tiie  brisket,  and  consequentiy  imagines 
that,  by  planting  his  baU  midway  between  tiiese  points, 
it  must  surely  reach  die  vitals.    Notiiing,  however,  is 
more  erroneous  dian  die  impression;  for  to  'dirow  a 
buffalo  m  his  tracks,'  which  is  die  phrase  of  making  a 
clean  shot,  he  must  be  struck  but  a  few  inches  above 
the  bnsket,  behind  die  shoulder,  where  alone,  unless 
the  spine  be  drvided,  a  deatii-shot  will  reach  die  viuls. 
I  once  shot  a  bull,  die  ball  passing  direcdy  dirough  die 
very  centre  of  die  heart  and  tearing  a  hole  sufliciently 
large  to  insert  die  finger,  which  ran  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  before  it  feU,  and  yet  die  baU  had  passed  com- 
pletely through  die  animal,  cutting  its  heart  almost  in 
two.    I  also  saw  eighteen  shots,  tiie  half  of  diem  mus- 
kets, deUberately  fired  into  an  old  bull,  at  six  paces, 
and  some  of  them  passing  through  the  body,  the  poor 
animal  standing  die  whole  time,  and  making  feeble  at- 
tempts  to  charge.    The  nineteentii  shot,  witii   die 
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muzzle  touching  hit  body,  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  head  of  the  buffalo-bull  is  so  thickly  covered  with 
coarse  matted  hair,  that  a  ball  fired  at  half  a  docen 
paces  will  not  penetrate  the  skull  through  the  shaggy 
frontlock.  I  have  frequently  attempted  this  with  a 
rifle  carrjring  twenty-five  balls  to  the  pound,  but  never 
once  succeeded. 

"Notwithstanding  the  great  and  wanton  destruction 
of  the  buffalo,  many  years  must  elapse  before  this  lordly 
animal  becomes  extinct.  In  spite  of  their  numerous 
enemies,  they  still  exist  in  countless  numbers,  and, 
could  any  steps  be  uken  to  protect  them,  as  is  done  in 
respect  of  other  game,  they  would  ever  remain  the  life 
and  ornament  of  the  boundless  prairies,  and  afford 
ample  and  never-failing  provision  to  the  travelers  over 
these  otherwise  desert  plains.  Some  idea  of  the  pro- 
digious slaughter  of  these  animab  may  be  formed,  by 
menrioning  the  fact  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand buffalo  robes  find  their  way  annually  into  the 
United  Sutes  and  Canada;  and  these  are  the  skins  of 
cows  alone,  the  bull's  hide  being  so  thick  that  it  is 
never  dressed.  Besides  this,  the  Indians  kill  a  certain 
number  for  their  own  use,  exclusive  of  those  whose 
meat  they  require;  and  the  reckless  slaughter  of  buffalo 
by  parries  of  white  men,  emigrants  to  the  Columbia, 
California,  and  elsewhere,  leaving,  as  they  proceed  on 
their  journey,  thousands  of  untouched  carcases  on  the 
trail,  swells  the  aggregate  of  this  wholesale  destrucrion 


to  an  enormous  amount. 
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The  keen  icent  of  the  buffalo  and  its  apparent  poor 
•ight  were  noticed  by  Ruxton,  as  they  have  been  by 
JO  many  other..  What  is  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
because  It  has  been  forgotten,  is  that  when  running, 
the  buffalo  commonly  swings  its  head  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  apparently  in  the  effort  to  see  what  is 
gomg  on  on  eidier  side  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
behind  ,t.  Other  characteristics-its  harmlcssness. 
and  Its  occasional  unconcern  in  the  presence  of  danger 
—are  also  shown  here. 

"There  are  two  methods  of  hunting  buffalo-one  on 
honeback,  by  chasing  them  at  full  speed,  and  shooting 
when  alongside;  the  other  by  'still  hunting.'  that  is. 
approaching,  or  sulking,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
wind  and  any  cover  die  ground  affords,  and  crawUng 
to  wiAm  distance  of  the  feeding  herd.    The  latter 
method  exhibits  in  a  higher  degree  the  qualities  of  the 
hunter,  the  former  diose  of  the  horseman.    The  buf- 
falo 8  head  IS  so  thickly  thatched  wid,  long,  shaggy  hair 
that  the  animal  is  almost  precluded  from  seeing  an 
object  directly  m  its  front;  and  if  die  wind  be  against 
the  hunter  he  can  approach,  widi  a  litde  caution,  a 
buffalo  feeding  on  a  prairie  as  level  and  bare  as  a  bil- 
Iiard-ttble.    Their  sense  of  smelling,  however,  is  so 
acute,  diat  it  is  impossible  to  get  widiin  shot  when  to 
windward  as,  at  die  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  die 
ammal  will  be  seen  to  snuff  the  tainted  air,  and  quickly 
satisfy  himself  of  die  vicinity  of  danger.    At  any  odier 
than  die  season  of  gallantry,  when  die  males  are,  like 
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all  other  animals,  disposed  to  be  pugnacious,  the  buf- 
falo is  a  quiet,  harmless  animal,  and  will  never  attack 
unless  goaded  to  madness  by  wounds,  or,  if  a  cow,  in 
sometimes  defending  its  calf  when  pursued  by  a  horse- 
man; but  even  then  it  is  seldom  that  they  make  any 
strong  effort  to  protect  their  young. 

"When  gorged  with  water,  after  a  long  fast,  they  be- 
come so  lethargic  that  they  sometimes  are  too  careless 
to  run  and  avoid  danger.    One  evening,  just  before 
camping,  I  was,  as  usual,  in  advance  of  the  train,  when 
I  saw  three  bulls  come  out  of  the  river  and  walk  lei- 
surely across  the  trail,  stopping  occasionally,  and  one, 
more  indolent  than  the  rest,  lying  down  whenever  the 
others  halted.    Being  on  my  hundng-mule,  I  rode 
slowly  after  them,  the  bzy  one  stopping  behind  the 
others,  and  allowing  me  to  ride  within  a  dozen  paces, 
when  he  would  slowly  follow  the  rest.    Wishing  to  see 
how  near  I  could  get,  I  dismounted,  and,  rifle  in  hand, 
approached  the  bull,  who  at  last  stopped  short,  and 
never  even  looked  round,  so  that  I  walked  up  to  the 
animal  and  placed  my  hand  on  his  quarter.    Taking 
no  notice  of  me,  the  huge  beast  lay  down,  and  while  on 
the  ground  I  shot  him  dead.    On  butchering  the  car- 
case I  found  the  stomach  so  greatly  distended,  that 
another  pint  would  have  burst  it.    In  other  respects 
the  animal  was  perfectly  healthy  and  in  good  condi- 
tion." 

Ruxton  was  not  only  an  earnest  hunter  and  a  hardy 
traveller,  but  he  was  also  a  keen  observer,  and  living 
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the  wiUwimai..  he  «w  many  curiou.  thing.. 

of  in  rather  a  cunow  manner.  I  had  undertaken  lev- 
eral  ^.uwul  h»„„  for  d,e  purpo..  Jj^^' 
.  P«I  rf  ho™,  o  dri.  animal,  a.  weH  a.  «,L  M^, 
whKh  a«  of  excelknt  quality  when  inu^  but  hS 
.lm«t  g.v«,  up  any  hope  of  approaching  them,  wh« 
«»  day,  havmg  killed  and  bu.d,ered  a  black-t^l  d.:^ 
«  die  mountun..  I  «t  down  wid,  my  back  to  a  .maU 

«ed  and  began  le,.urdy  to  cut  a  charge  of  tobacco. 
Whibt  du.  eagag«l  I  became  «mible  of  a  peculiar 

eteew,  and  which,  on  muffing  it  once  or  twice.  I  imme. 

^d'lrtir? "  *".'"""'  "»■»"•  "^^ 

Z^  ,5'? '.~7*<»«ht  that  one  of  the  former 
animab  cou^d  be  m  the  neighbourhood,  for  my  mule 
"«  picketed  on  the  little  pUteau  where  I  „t,  and  w„ 
l»urely  cropping  the  buffak>«raM  which  thickly  co" 

"Looking  up  carelessly  from  my  work.  a.  a  whiff 
.t^nger  than  befoie  reach«l  my  no.e,  wiiat  wa.  Sv 
a.tom,hment  at  Kong  five  mountain^heep  within  ten 
P««,  "«|  regarding  me  with  a  curiou.  and  astomdied 
f^  Without  drawing  a  breath,  I  put  out  my  hand 
and  grasped  the  rifie.  which  was  lying  within^.,,., 
but  the  motion,  shght  a.  it  was.  sufficed  to  alarm  them. 
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and  with  a  loud  bleat  the  old  ram  bounded  up  the 
mountain,  followed  by  the  band,  and  at  so  rapid  a  pace 
that  all  my  attempts  to  'draw  a  bead'  upon  them  were 
ineffectual.  When,  however,  they  reached  a  little 
plateau  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  where 
I  stood,  they  suddenly  stopped,  and,  approaching  the 
edge,  looked  down  at  me,  shaking  their  heads,  and 
bleating  their  displeasure  at  the  intrusion.  No  sooner 
did  I  see  them  stop  than  my  rifle  was  at  my  shoulder, 
and  covering  the  broadside  of  the  one  nearest  to  me. 
An  instant  after  and  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  at  the 
report  the  sheep  jumped  convulsively  from  the  rock, 
and  made  one  attempt  to  follow  its  flying  companions; 
but  its  strength  failed,  and,  circling  round  once  or 
twice  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  it  fell  over  on  its  side, 
and,  rolling  down  the  steep  rock,  tumbled  dead  very 
near  me.  My  prize  proved  a  very  fine  young  male, 
but  had  not  a  large  pair  of  horns.  It  was,  however, 
'seal'  fat,  and  afforded  me  a  choice  supply  of  meat, 
which  was  certainly  the  best  I  had  eaten  in  the  moun- 
tains, being  fat  and  juicy,  and  in  flavour  somevhat  par- 
uking  both  of  the  domestic  sheep  and  buffalo." 

Among  other  notes  about  this  species  Ruxton  speaks 
of  several  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  secure  the 
young  of  mountain  sheep  and  transport  them  to  the 
States.  None  of  these,  however,  had  been  successful. 
Old  Bill  Williams  even  took  with  him  into  the  moun- 
tains a  troop  of  milch  goats,  by  which  to  bring  up  the 
young  sheep,  but,  though  capturing  a  number  of  lambs, 
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he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  frontier  with  a 
single  one. 

He  reports  also  the  superstition  of  the  Canadian 
trappers  concerning  the  carcajou,  which  we  know  as 
the  wolverene,  and  tells  of  a  reported  battle  which  an 
old  Canadian  trapper  said  that  he  had  had  with  one 
of  these  animals,  and  which  lasted  upward  of  two 
hours,  during  which  he  fired  a  pouchful  of  balls  into 
the  animal  s  body,  which  spat  them  out  a.  fast  as  Zy 
were  shot  in     Two  days  later,  in  company  with  the 
same  man,  the  author,  in  looking  over  a  ridge,  saw  a 
wolverene,  and  shot  at  it,  as  it  was  nmning  ofl^^thout 
f^  JV  ^"  V"  ^""*^"^  ^y  *^«  Canadian,  who 
It  would  not  have  cared  at  all. 

One  night,  when  camped  on  the  Platte,  the  author 
woke  up  and  looking  out  of  his  blanket,  saw  sitting 

h^h'Ld  „' Jh'  *  •  "'u  ^^.  "°'^*  ^'  *^"  '^<^^  «^ 
wshead  nodding  m  sheer  drowsiness. 

The  last  day  of  April,  Ruxton  set  out  to  cross  the 
EnZnf  ^°"  ^^^^orth,  intending  to  return  to 

A  v\  Soon  afterward  they  reached  Bent's  Fort, 
and  a  l»tde  later  were  joined  by  a  number  of  Fremont's 
C^fo^j  TK  '  Carson,  who  were  returning  from 
Cahforma.  They  passed  a  aeyemie  camp,  and  before 
veiy  long  were  well  out  on  the  plains  and  in  the  buffalo 
iZln  *.  Concerning  the  abundance  of  these  animal. 
Kuxton  tells  the  same  extraordinary  stories  that  all 
Old-timers  relate.    He  hunted  buffalo  both  by  "ap- 
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proaching"  and  by  running;  and  tried  many  experi- 
ments with  these  great  beasts.  One  night  the  camp 
was  almost  run  down  by  a  vast  herd  of  buffalo^  but  all 
hands  being  aroused,  they  managed,  by  firing  thdr 
guns  and  making  all  the  noise  chey  could,  to  ^t  the 
herd,  so  that  the  two  brandies  pasted  around  them. 

At  length  the  party  approached  G>tmcil  Grove,  and 
the  more  humid  country,  where  the  ea^em  dmber 
was^  found.,  which,  to  Ruxton  and  to  the  Missourians 
of  the  party,  looked  like  old  friends. 

Ruxton  was  a  true  outdoor  man,  loving  the  wilder- 
ness for  itself  alone,  accepdng  whatever  of  toil,  expo- 
sure, or  hardship  might  come  to  him,  feeling  amply 
repaid  for  diese  annoyances  by  the  joy  of  independ- 
ence, of  the  beaudes  that  surrounded  him,  and  of  the 
absolute  physical  well-being  which  was  a  part  of  this 
life. 

The  days  when  an  existence  such  as  is  pictured  in 
his  accounts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  be  enjoyed 
are  long  past,  yet  there  are  sdll  living  some  men  who 
can  absolutely  sympathize  with  the  feeling  expressed 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 

."Apart  from  the  feeling  of  loneliness  which  any  one 
In  my  situation  must  naturally  have  experienced,  sur- 
rounded by  stupendous  works  of  nature,  which  in  all 
their  solitary  grandeur  frowned  upon  me,  and  sinking 
into  utter  insignificance  the  miserable  mortal  who 
crept  beneath  their  shadow;  sdll  there  was  something 
inexpressibly  exhilaradng  in  the  sensadon  of  posidve 
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freedom  from  all  worldiv  e»r^  ,«j 
Dansi'on  «#•  *k      •  ^""'^  5*™»  ana  »  consequent  cx- 
pwaion  of  the  smr^s,  as  it  were,  of  mind  and  body 
which  made  me  feel  elastic  as  a  ball  of  Indian  rubte' 
and  m  a  state  of  such  perfect  insouciance  that  no  more 

h^t^nlS^'n"?  r'T  "**"'  ^y  -"^  ^-Tl 

any  difficulty  m  mvesung  my  resting-place,  wherever 
«™ght  be,  with  aU  the  attributes  of  a  LmeranTha"^^^ 

of  a  civihzed  home  would  have  caused,  the,  to  me  do- 
-^c  appearance  of  my  hobbled  amml  sraT'theT 

.i^!w   r  ^    /  '^^'  ^  "^y  *»*"  ««"'k,  that  my 
sporting  feehng  underwent  a  great  chan«i  «K.«  t 

necessiuted  to  follow  and  IdlfTl  f    *!  '  """ 

Wfm  o«j  ™*°^  *°°  ""  game  for  the  support  of 

XecT^t  S  r  ^  ^'^  'fo»  -hen  'he 
hunt  wa.  occMioned  by  the  altemaaVe  of  ,  plentiful 

of  the  mo.t  r«l-hot  of  .porfmen.  I  can  «fdy  ,cq„it 

21  I  .        ™T  ^  '^'"'y^  »  «"«'  or  buffalo 
?™  *.  fe^ '"  ""^  "'  "»«'  »»•'  •«'■  """deration 

Who  took  to  game  alone  for  their  .upport.    Althoud, 

he  ve^'h"  '""""O"  °""*'™"'.I  mu.t  confe..  Z 

■0  the  wildeme..  of  die  fa,  We.ti  and  I  never  r«al| 
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but  with  pleasure  the  remembrance  of  my  solitary 
camp  in  the  Bayou  Salado,  with  no  friend  near  me 
more  faithful  than  my  rifle,  and  no  companions  more 
sociable  than  my  good  horse  and  mules,  or  the  attend- 
ant coyote  which  nightly  serenaded  us.    With  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  dry  pine-logs  on  the  fire,  and  its  cheerful 
blaze  streaming  far  up  into  the  sky,  illuminating  the 
valley  far  and  near,  and  exhibiting  the  animals,  with 
well-filled  bellies,  standing  contentedly  at  rest  over 
their  picket-pins,  I  would  sit  cross-legged  enjoying  the 
genial  warmth,  and,  pipe  in  mouth,  watch  die  blue 
smoke  as  it  curled  upwards,  building  casdes  in  its  va- 
poury wreaths,  and,  in  the  fantasdc  shapes  it  aMimed, 
peopling  the  solitude  with  figures  of  those  far  away. 
Scarcely,  however,  did  I  ever  wish  to  change  such  hours 
of  freedom  for  all  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  and,  un- 
natural and  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  yet  such 
is  the  fasdnadon  of  the  life  of  the  mountain  hunter, 
that  I  believe  not  one  insunce  could  be  adduced  of  even 
the  most  poUshed  and  civilized  of  men,  who  had  once 
tasted  the  sweets  of  its  attendant  liberty  and.freedom 
from  every  worldly  care,  not  regretdng  the  moment 
when  he  exchanged  it  for  the  monotonous  life  of  the 
setdements,  nor  sighing,  and  sighing  again,  once  more 
to  partake  of  its  pleasures  and  allurements. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  social  and  cheering  than  the 
welcome  blaze  of  the  camp  fire  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 
and  nothing  more  amusing  or  entertaining,  if  not  in- 
strucdve,  than  the  rough  conversadon  of  the  single- 
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minded  mounuineers,  whose  limple  daily  talk  is  all  of 
exating  adventure,  since  their  whole  existence  is  spent 
m  scenes  of  peril  and  privation;  and  consequently  the 
narration  of  their  eveiy^ay  life  is  a  tale  of  thrilling 
accidents  and  hairbreadth  'scapes,  which,  though  simple 
matter^f-fact  to  them,  appear  a  starthng  romance  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
lives  led  by  these  men,  who,  with  the  sky  for  a  roof 
and  their  nfles  to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing, 

Sly  folir-  "  ""'"'  "'  ^"  ''"  "^  **  «'- 
Some  little  rime  was  spent  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Where  Ruxton  found  the  change  from  the  free  life  of 
praine  and  mountain  very  unpleasant.  He  suffered 
soil  more  when  he  reached  St.  Louis,  and  was  obliged 
to  assume  the  confining  garb  of  civilization,  and  above 
all,  to  put  his  feet  into  shoes. 

Ruxton's  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  was 
uneventful,  and  in  July  he  left  for  England,  which  he 
reached  m  the  middle  of  August,  1847. 

^•'.!?«?^r" '^"  *"  ^«  ^~t«  a  »erie»  of  sketches, 
enuded  "Life  m  the  Far  West,"  which  were  afterward 
pubhshed  m  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  finally  in 
book  form  m  England  and  America.  These  sketches 
purport  to  give  the  adventures  of  a  trapper.  La  Bonte, 
dunng  fifteen  years'  wandering  in  the  mounuins,  and 
set  forth  trapper  and  mounuin  life  of  the  day.  They 
show  throughout  the  greatest  familiarity  with  the  oM. 
time  life.    The  author's  effort  to  imitate  the  dialect 
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spoken  by  the  trappers  makes  the  conversation  not 
always  easy  to  read;  but  they  are  most  interesting  as 
faithful  pictures  of  life  in  the  mountains  between  1830 
and  1840— at  the  end  (^  the  days  of  the  beaver. 
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AMONG  THE  CHEYENNES 

ONE  of  the  mott  charming  book,  written  about 
the  early  plains  i.  Lewi.  H.  Garrard'.  fFak- 

To-Yak  and  the  Taos  Trail.    It  is  th«  narr, 
tlvm  nf .  L^         I  '  "**  narra- 

ove  of  a  boy,  only  .eventeen  year,  old,  who,  in  1846, 
««veUed  westward  from  St.  Loui.  with  a  tmin  led  ^ 
Mr.  St.  Vrain,  of  the  firm  of  Bent,  St.  Vrain  ic  Co.,  and 

camnT"  "^T  f^*"*  °"  *«  P»*™  and  in  Cheyenne 
camp.,  proceeded  we.tward  to  New  Mexico  and  there 

It  i.  an  interesring  fact  that  the  book,  which,  in  it. 
intere.t  and  it.  fideUty  to  nature  and  to  early  tlml" 

year  a.  Parkman'.  volume,  but  deals  with  a  country 
to  the  south  of  that  traversed  by  him  who  was  to  \L 
come  one  of  the  greatest  historians  of  America.  The 
charm  of  each  volume  lies  in  its  freshness.    Neither 
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could  have  been  written  except  by  one  who  saw  things 
with  the  enthusiastic  eyes  of  youth,  who  entered  upon 
each  adventure  with  youth's  enthusiasm,  and  who  told 
his  story  with  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  one  who 
was  very  young.  After  all,  the  greatest  charm  of  any 
literature  lies  in  the  simplicity  with  which  the  story  is 
told,  and  in  both  these  delightful  volumes  is  found  this 
attractive  quality. 

Garrard  reached  St.  Louis  on  his  way  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  July,  1846,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  firm  of  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  so  well 
known  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  West.  Here,  too,  he 
met  Kenneth  McKenzie,  one  of  the  first  traders  with 
the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  Mr.  St.  Vrain. 

To  the  modem  reader  it  seems  odd  to  see  it  stated 
in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  book  that  a  part  of  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  trip  before  him  was  the 
"laying  in  a  good  store  of  caps,  fine  glazed  powder, 
etc.,"  but  in  those  days  the  percussion  cap  was  still  a 
new  thing,  and  of  the  guns  used  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  the  great  majority  sdll  used  the  flint  to  strike 
fire  to  the  charge. 

Besides  Garrard,  there  were  others  in  St.  Vrain's 
company,  who  were  new  to  the  plains.  Of  these  one 
was  Drinker,  a  Cincinnati  editor;  another,  a  Mr.  Chad- 
wick.  Besides  these  there  were  General  Lee  of  St. 
Louis,  a  friend  or  two  of  St.  Vrain's,  and  various  em- 
ployees of  the  traders. 

Bent's  train  was  encamped  not  far  from  Westport, 
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and  here  Garrard  got  his  first  taste  of  wild  hfe  sleenin, 
on  the  ground  in  the  open.  Here  too  h.  «»  k"  «  ^ 
Indiani!     rk-   m       j  .      '        '  "' ""  "'*  *"« 

Indians,  the  Wyandottes,  who,  in  1843,  had  been 

moved  westward  from  their  home,  in  Oh t.    Here  of 
.  course,  he  met  those  who  for  months  were  to iL  hL 

oT^em?  T'T''-  ""  '"  ""■»»  "»  »  f-h  Future 
of  them  mfhese  pleasing  words: 

ml^n"  '''"n  "f ""  "  """'J'  Canadian  French- 
m«  (principally  from  St.  Louis)  composing  part  of 
our  company,  a.  driver,  of  the  teams.  As  I  have  eVer 
b«n  a  lover  of  sweet,  simple  music,  their  CuSS 
and  piquant  songs  in  the  original  language  feU  rnost 
ha™»n.ously  on  the  ear,  as  we  Uy  ^ed  IZl 

"On  the  first  of  September,  Mr.  St.  Viain's  arrival 

^rtoX'  f  ""^  ""  '"^'''^'  '"«  "oS 
more  worthy  of  note  occurred,  except  riding  and  look- 

Z  "f^Tu  i^^''^  °"'"^"  »^  I  werern«5: 
sold  me  for  fifty  dollars,  whom,  from  his  fanciful  S 
b™™  and  white  spo«,  and  white  eyes,  was  desig^  rf' 

pated  much  excitement  dirou^  his  services. 

TTie  way  the  mules  were  broken  to  wagon  harness 
would  have  astonished  the  'fuU-blooded'  ammaHf 
Kentucky  and  other  hoi^e-raising  States  exTeSbgi; 
I.  was  a   reatment  none  but  hardy  Mexican  or  scmb 
mules  could  survive.    They  first  had  to  be  hssoedTy 
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our  expert  Mexican,  Bias,  their  heads  drawn  up  to  a 
wagon  wheel,  with  scarce  two  inches  of  spare  rope  to 
relax  the  tight  noose  on  their  necks,  and  starved  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  subdue  their  fiery  tempers;  then 
harnessed  to  a  heavy  wagon,  lashed  unmercifully  when 
they  did  not  pull,  whipped  still  harder  when  they  ran 
into  still  faster  speed,  until,  after  an  hour's  bewilder- 
ment, and  plunging  and  kicking,  they  oecame  tract- 
able and  broken  down — a  labor-saving  operation,  with 
the  unflinching  motto  of  'kill  or  cure.'  " 

The  pulling  out  of  the  train  from  near  Westport  was 
an  interesting  and  exciting  event.  Teamsters  were 
shouting  to  their  newly  yoked  bulls;  the  herders  were 
driving  along  the  caballada;  mounted  men  were  hurry- 
ing back  and  forth;  the  leader  of  the  company  and  his 
wagon-master  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  from 
one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other,  seeing  how  things 
went,  and  looking  for  weak  spots  among  the  teams  and 
the  wagons.  A  few  days  later  came  the  first  rain-storm 
— a  dismal  occasion  to  the  young  traveller  on  the 
plains.  There  are  few  old  plainsmen  but  can  still 
recall  something  of  the  discomfort  of  a  long  day's 
travel  in  the  storm;  of  the  camping  at  night  with  clo- 
thing thoroughly  wet  and  bodies  thoroughly  chilled, 
and  the  sitting  or  lying,  or  perhaps  even  sleeping  in  the 
wet  clothing.  "  Thr,  wagons  being  full  of  goods,  and  we 
without  tents,  a  cheerless,  chilling,  soaking,  wet  night 
was  the  consequence.  As  the  water  penetrated,  suc- 
cessively, my  blanket,  coat,  and  shirt,  and  made  its 
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way  down  my  back,  a  cold  shudder  came  over  me-  in 
the  gray,  fog^  morning  a  more  pitiable  set  of  hi:" 
shaking  wretches  were  never  seen.  Oh  I  but  it  waS 
on  the  poor  greenhornsi" 

September,  the  train  remained  for  two  days,  and  Z 

wood  could  be  procured,  the  men  felled  hickories  and 
~ts  for  spar,  axle-trees,  and  swung  the  piec«  Ider 
th«r  wagons.    Young  Garrard  was  an  eager  hunter 
and  set  out  from  camp  in  search  of  wild  turkeys  whl' 
cn«  he  could  hear,  but  he  got  none.  ^  '      ^ 

call  unM-T*"/''?^  °'  *"  '"^y  "f*  "Wch  may 

of  «rly  days  when  they,  too,  were  a  part  of  such  things- 

So  soon  as  a  famt  streak  of  light  appears  in  the  «ft' 

in'hran'r  "f  "  '^''^  ''y  °'  '^''-'  '""^e  ^d! 
m  hatf  an  hour,  the  oxen  are  yoked,  hitched  and  sarted 

m  the  form  of  a  pen,  when  camp  is  made;  and  as  no 
ammals  m  that  comitry  are  caught  without ;  lasso,  ^"y 
are  much  easier  noosed  if  driven  in  the  corral.  Theri^ 
no  dependence  must  be  placed  in  any  but  one's  se^ 
and  the  sooner  he  n-.s,  when  the  ciy  is  given  the 
easier  can  he  get  his  horse.  *      ' 

u«  of  the  lasso,  and  Paint  was  given  to  all  sorts  of 
nuhcou.  dodgmg;  perhaps  I  have  no.  worked  mysetf 
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into  a  profuse  perspiration  with  vexation  a  hundred 
and  one  times,  in  vain  attempts  to  trap  him. 

"Not  being  able  to  catch  my  horse  this  morning,  I 

hung  my  saddle  on  a  wagon  and  walked,  talking  to  the 

loquacious  Canadians,  whose  songs  and  stories  were 

most  acceptable.    They  are  a  queer  mixture,  anyhow, 

these  Canadians;  rain  or  shine,  hungry  or  satisfied, 

they  are  the  same  garrulous,  careless  fellows;  generally 

caroling  m  honor  of  some  brunette  Vide  Poche,  or  St. 

Louis  Creole  beauty,  or  lauding,  in  the  words  of  their 

ancestry,  the  soft  skies  and  grateful  wine  of  La  Belle 

France,  occasionally  uttering  a  sacre,  or  enfant  de  garce, 

but  suffering  no  cloud  of  ill  humor  to  overshadow  them 

but  for  a  moment.    While  walking  with  a  languid  step, 

cheering  up  thei-  slow  oxen,  a  song  would  burst  out 

from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other,  producing  a 

most  charming  eft'ect." 

The  train  was  now  approaching  the  buffalo  range, 
and  before  long  several  buffalo  were  seen.  Now,  too, 
they  had  reached  a  country  where  **hois  de  vaches"— 
buffalo  chips— were  used  for  fuel,  and  the  collecting  of 
this  was  a  part  of  the  daily  work  after  camp  was  made. 
More  and  more  buffalo  were  seen,  and  before  long  we 
hear  of  the  plain  literally  covered  with  them,  and  now, 
as  buffalo  were  killed  more  often,  Garrard  is  introduced 
to  a  prairie  dish  which  no  one  will  ever  eat  again.  He 
says:  "The  men  ate  the  liver  raw,  with  a  slight  dash  of 
gall  by  way  of  zest,  which,  served  a  la  Indian,  was  not 
very  tempting  to  cloyed  appetites;  but  to  hungry  men. 
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question  .^.S Vonr'f  ,« t?  ""'"'''  "»  "^  ' 
Missouri  f„„ri.r  sU;l  "  u^;=  ;4:/7>^ '"  ' 
tunta,  fresh  from  the  PU J  •;rh^ri.  i  1  """" 
«;^  «  those  who  s.„.  o?f  J.^.""''  '»*"«  -  " 

spurs  Cpar^^'"""."  "^^  '«««•.  I  "ruck 
fift«n  of  /      '       """«  '"'»  W™"!  fourteen  or 

-  .  ^*^amt  and  i )  soon  ncarfA  f k<i^     •  • 

a  flyine  view  of  *h«;..         •  iT   "^^^ed  them,  giving  me 

«i.i:.-np„lt:;rer^--r:;^.;He„ 

way  to  the  face  and  fi«,i      d  i    *    *"®"  "*>"  ""e  half 

.ui.  (tough  ZTi'rJ,  of^K";"-,?"-;- 

Aough  without  catchine  un     On.  f   i       J  ,{'>"'"«<'. 

returned  to  the  paV^Sr..^tfi  /''•  t"  ""•■    ^ 
*ough  unsucces^utVat  Lf M    StTLr  ""'' 
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go  in  a  trot  and  yourself  in  a  gallop  *  (I  had,  in  my  eager- 
ness, leaned  forward  in  the  saddle,  and  a  stumble  of 
the  horse  would  have  pitched  me  over  his  head);  by 
which  well-timed  and  laconic  advice,  I  afterward  prof- 
ited." 

From  this  time  on  there  was  much  chasing  of  buffalo, 
but  little  killing  of  them,  except  by  the  old  hands.  The 
young  ones,  of  course,  neither  knew  how  to  shoot  nor 
where  to  shoot,  and  our  author  naively  remarks,  after 
one  of  his  chases:  "To  look  at  a  buffalo,  one  would 
think  that  they  could  not  run  with  such  rapidity;  but, 
let  him  try  to  follow  with  an  ordinary  horse,  and  he  is 
soon  undeceived." 

During  the  efforts  of  the  greenhorns  to  kill  buffalo 
this  incident  occurred:  "Mr.  Chadwick  (of  St.  Louis, 
on  his  first  trip,  like  several  of  us,  for  pleasure), 
seeing  a  partially  blind  bull,  concluded  to  'make  meat* 
of  him;  crawling  up  close,  the  buffalo  scented  him 
and  pitched  about  every  way,  too  blind  to  travel 
straight  or  fast.  Chad  fired;  the  mad  animal,  di- 
rected by  the  rifle  report,  charged.  How  they  did 
•lick  it'  over  the  ground!  He  pursued,  yelling,  half  in 
'excitement,  half  in  fear,  rill  they  were  close  to  the 
wagons,  where  the  pursuer  changed  tack,  only  to  be 
shot  by  one  of  the  teamsters  with  a  nor'-west  fusil." 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  boy  author,  while 
travelling  for  the  first  rime  through  the  buffalo  range, 
should  think  and  write  chiefly  about  buffalo,  yet  he 
finds  rime  to  tell  of  the  prairie-dog  towns  through 
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which  they  passed,  and  of  the  odd  ways  of  the  dogs  and 
the  curious  a^.  .-ent  companionship  or  at  least  co- 
habiudon  of  t»  snakes  and  the  prairie  owls  with 
theni.  A.  they  passed  through  this  region  north  of 
the  Arkansas  m  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  the  early  fall, 
they  suffered  sometimes  from  thimt.  The  first  grave 
passed  by  th.^  train  aroused  melancholy  and  sympa- 
thetic feelings  in  the  boy's  heart. 

One  day  Garrard  went  out  hunting  with  Mr.  St. 
Vram  and  another,  and  ^  band  of  buffalo  were  dis- 
covered on  their  way  to  water.    Here  Garrard  first 
found  himself  near  a  wounded  bull,  and  the  picture 
that  he  paints  of  the  monster  is  a  true  and  a  striking 
one.      Mr.  St.  Vrain,  dismounting,  took  his  rifle,  and 
soon  was  on  the  'approach.'  leaving  us  cached  behind 
a  rise  of  the  ground  to  await  the  gun  report.    We  laid 
down  with  our  blankets,  which  we  always  carried 
•trapped  to  the  saddle,  and,  with  backs  to  the  wind, 
talked  m  a  low  tone,  until  hearing  Mr.  St.  Vrain's  gun. 
when  we  remounted.    Again  and  again  the  rifle  was 
heard,  m  hasty  succession,  and  hastening  to  him,  we 
found  a  fat  cow  stretched,  and  a  wounded  male  limp- 
ing slowly  off.    The  animals  were  tied  to  the  horns 
of  our  cow;  and,  with  butcher  knives,  we  divested  die 
body  of  Its  fine  coat;  but,  finding  myself  a  'green  hand,' 
at  least  not  an  adept,  in  die  mysteries  of  prairie  butch- 
ering, I  mounted  Paint  for  die  wounded  fellow,  who 
had  settled  himself,  with  his  fore  legs  doubled  under 
lum,  three  hundred  yards  from  us.    Mine  was  a  high 
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pommeled,  Mexican  saddle,  with  wooden  tdrrupit;  and, 
when  once  seated,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  be  dis- 
lodged. Paint  went  up  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
growling,  wounded,  gore-covered  bull,  and  there  stood 
trembling,  and  imparting  some  of  his  fear  to  myself. 

"With  long,  shaggy,  dirt-matted,  and  tangled  locks 
falling  over  his  glaring,  diabolical  eyes,  blood  stream- 
ing from  nose  and  mouth,  he  made  the  most  ferocious 
looking  object  it  is  possible  to  conceive;  and,  if  nurses 
could  portray  to  obstinate  children  in  true  colors  the 
description  of  a  mad  buffalo  bull,  the  oft-repeated 
'bugaboo'  would  soon  be  an  obsolete  idea. 

"While  looking  with  considerable  trepidation  on  the 
vanquished  monarch  of  the  Pawnee  plains,  he  started 
to  his  feet;  and,  with  a  jump,  materially  lessened  the 
distance  between  us,  which  so  scared  Paint  that  he 
reared  backward,  nearly  sliding  myself  and  gun  over 
his  tail;  and  before  the  bridle  rein  could  be  tightened, 
ran  some  rods;  but,  turning  his  head,  and  setting  the 
rowels  of  my  spurs  in  his  flanks,  I  dashed  up  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  bull;  and  at  the  crack  of  the  gun,  the 
'poor  buffler'  dropped  his  head,  his  skin  convulsively 
shook,  his  dark  eyes,  no  longer  fired  with  malignancy, 
rolled  back  in  the  sockets,  and  his  spirit  departed  for 
the  region  of  perpetual  verdure  and  running  waters, 
beyond  the  reach  of  white  man's  rifle  or  the  keen  lance 
of  the  prairie  warrior." 

And  then  the  picture  with   which   he   closes   the 
chapter  covering  the  march  through  the  buffalo  range! 
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complete  our  happiness,  and,  at  night  we  retired  to 
the  comfortable  blankets,  wanting  nothing,  caring  for 
nothing." 

Late  in  October  the  train  met  with  the  advance 
guard  of  a  party  of  Cheyenne  warriors,  then  on  the  war- 
path for  scalps  and  horses  against  the  Pawnee  narion. 
These  were  the  first  really  wild  Indians  that  Garrard 
had  seen,  and  their  picturesqueness  and  unusual  ap- 
pearance greatly  interested  him.    In  those  days  the 
Cheyennes  had  never  been  at  war  with  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  they  were  on  terms  of  especial  friendliness 
with  Bent  and  St.  Vrain,  from  whose  trading  posts 
they  obtained  their  supplies.    A  little  later,  on  the 
way  to  Bent's  Fort,  they  passed  a  Cheyenne  medicine 
lodge,  with  its   sweat-house,  and   later   still   Indian 
graves  on  scaffolds  which  rested  on  the  horizontal 
limbs  of  the  cottonwood  trees.     A  day  or  two  after 
this  they  reached  Fort  William,  or  Bent's  Fort,  where 
they  met  William  Bent,  in  his  day  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  of  the  southern  plains.    A  few  days  were 
spent  there,  and  then  came  the  most  interesting  ad- 
venture that  the  boy  had  had. 

Early  in  November  he  started  for  the  Cheyenne 
village  with  John  Smith,  who,  with  his  wife,  his  little 
boy  Jack,  and  a  Canadian,  were  setting  out  for  the 
village  to  trade  for  robes. 

John  Smith  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white 
man  ever  to  learn  the  Cheyenne  language,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  interpret  it  into  English.    When  he  made  his 
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he  remained  for  many  y^„     1^^'  """"«  .'''•°'» 

campoftheaeyemZdXth^cT     "'"'"'  '"  *« 
at  Sand  Tr-V   •      o^         *       Chivington  massacre 

.h  A\  u        ^  "  '***'  «  "'•«''  "i"*  his  son.  Jack 

mL  K  r-.r''  ""^  """"J » *«  volume,  ™; 

while  Garrard  renHed  ,„T    ^'!"«  .»»<"*  *ere, 

Indians  and  A«?tt     A^d  s  ".*  T-'T  ="»" 
"  ways.     And  so,  day  after  Hav   «■»,«, 

Sr«^  over  the  plain  until  the  c^i-Xed  Mg« 

pacwl*    '^"Tl  """'  '"''  •""'idling  and  un- 
pachng  the.r  ammals  there,  entered  it  with  their  goJi" 
and  accordmg  to  custom  estahUshed  themselvesT^e 
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back  part,  which  was  at  once  given  up  to  them  by  the 
host.  And  now  began  an  entirely  new  life  for  Garrard 
—a  life  into  which  he  threw  himself  with  the  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  of  a  healthy  lad,  and  which  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  days  and  evenings  in  the 
camp;  the  moving  from  place  to  place  over  the  prairie; 
the  misfortunes  which  happened  to  the  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  life,  are  all  described.  Vivid  glimpses 
of  the  marching  Indian  column  are  given  in  the  foUow- 
mg  paragraphs: 

"The  young  squaws  take  much  care  of  their  dress 
and  horse  equipments;   they  dashed  furiously  past 
on  wild  steeds,  astride  of  the  high-pommeled  saddles. 
A   fanafuUy  colored  cover,  worked  with   beads  or 
porcupme  quills,  making  a  flashy,  striking  appearance, 
extended  from  withers  to  rump  of  the  horse,  while 
the  nders  evinced  an  admirable  daring,  worthy  of 
Amazons.    Their  dresses  were  made  of  buckskin,  high 
at  the  neck,  short  sleeves,  or  rather  none  at  all,  fitting 
loosely,  and  reaching  obliquely  to  the  knee,  giving  a 
relieved,  Diana  look  to  the  costume;  the  edges  scalloped, 
worked  with  beads,  and  fringed.    From  the  knee,  down- 
ward, the  Umb  was  encased  in  a  tightly  fitting  leggin, 
terminating  m  a  neat  moccasin—bodi  handsomely 
worked  widi  beads.    On  the  arms  were  bracelets  of 
brass,  which  glittered  and  reflected  in  die  radiant, 
morning  sun,  adding  much  to  their  attractions.    In 
their  pierced  ears,  shells  from  the  Pacific  shore,  were 
pendant;  and,  to  complete  the  picture  of  savage  taste 
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.They  looked  qu«rTr^  "r**""*  ""  ""'rmjured. 
burdens;  and? "^^'"^7^  7"'^  ""■■"  *"' 
physiological  LiforSaril  ?'?  "«^  "^  "»'"« 

cular  and  are'^:;";^,'*^^?.'*'  "'  «"«-»'^-»- 

We  crossed  the  river  on  our  way  to  A.  , 

The  alarm  manifested  bv  the  LT    ?^-..  ""  ""P' 

'odg-pole  d«ys,  as  th^Xp^t  (*"«»>  "  *« 

amusing;  the  Uttle  frll^L  i.  •!•  *  ™'*''  '"s 

Jaring  %     '  ,«tj:"?^  ''.<''*"8  *«'  breaths,  not 
s  w  try,  looked  implonnelv  ar  «■!,-;-  •  . . 

"«>*«„,  and  were  «,c«,^g^T  words  7''°"^ 
oon  from  their  stem  fathera     LZ   ■    °'^,'PP«'ba- 

b.«on.weoncemorew.n1raf':^r  "'  "^^ 

b«^*^t5rbSnSLt;r  '"'- 
:^tor:--^^>-«^pr— 

stopped,  and  the  chi.f.    t        ■  ""*  '">''"  "e 

*«>  squaws  u^pack^e  a^LT  ^i  "^  ''«'»* 
build  fires,  arrange  theX  a^"*'  ,'""\*'  ''"'S". 
these  -lords  of  Lado"  I'^t  * "' "'''^■ 
homes  to  wait  until  their  pat^S  ^  *~  """»' 
prepared  some  food     T  „  .    '"'""'V  spouses 

««  *e  lazy,  ^veZ^n  ZJT"''^  "'^'  '"«'^'  •» 
/.   "■KTOwn  men,  do  nothing  to  help  their 
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wives;  and,  when  the  young  women  pulled  off  their 
bracelets  and  finery,  to  chop  wood,  the  cup  of  my 
wrath  was  full  to  overflowing,  and,  in  a  fit  of  honest 
indignation,  I  pronounced  them  ungallant  and  savage 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  A  wife,  here,  is,  indeed,  a 
helpmeet." 

Bravery,  endurance,  and  hardihood  were  in  those 
days  a  part  of  the  education  of  each  Indian  boy,  and 
here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  training  received  by  a  baby, 
which  should  fit  him  for  the  hardships  that  each  war- 
rior must  endure.  This  was  the  grandson  of  the  Vip- 
po-nah,  a  boy  six  or  seven  months  old: 

"Every  morning,  his  mother  washed  him  in  cold 
water,  and  sent  him  out  to  the  air  to  make  him  hardy; 
he  would  come  in,  perfectly  nude,  from  his  airing,  about 
half  frozen.  How  he  would  laugh  and  brighten  up,  as 
he  felt  the  warmth  of  the  fire!  Being  a  boy,  the  par- 
ents have  great  hopes  of  him  as  a  brave  and  chief  (the 
acme  of  Indian  greatness);  his  father  dotes  upon 
him,  holding  him  in  his  arms,  singing  in  a  low  tone, 
and  in  various  ways,  showing  his  extreme  affection." 

One  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  Garrard  and  John 
Smith  before  they  reached  the  Cheyenne  village  was 
prairie  foods.  Smith  spoke  of  the  excellence  of  dog 
meat,  while  Garrard  declared  that  it  must  be  horrible, 
saying  that  buffalo  meat  was  unquestionably  the  most 
delicate  food  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Smith 
agreed  that  buffalo  was  the  best,  but  that  dog  meat 
was  the  next,  and  dFered  to  bet  that  he  would  make 
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hrorlJV"'*''  "'"■^''  ''^^  *'  Allow  huVh 

.tons  of  which  It  was  made,  a  still  brighter  ri„„.  and 
foUow,ng  with  my  eye,  the  thin  blue  smoke,  S^t 
fantasf  c  shapes  thuMgh  the  opening  at  the  Z^^Z 

r^-Towr'"  '"■^■"'^  "'  »omenLr^''^e* 

^nTlt  *:  P  ""■"  fr*/o"versing;  i„  .hort,  my 
inin<U  uke  die  harp  m  Alexander's  feast,  the  chords  of 
which,  touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  memon,,  or  ffieht 

oreenwood  and  Smith,  sitting  up,  held  in  'durana 

7tL  ?A  """"  "'■'^    ■Th"'  ""•""l  laughter 

joined  ,„  the  conversation.    It  was  now  quite  laTeL 
fedmg  hungiy  I  asked  what  was  on  the  Z.       ^  ^ 
...T      "I"  ,  P^^Pdy  replied  Smith. 

ierrapinsi    How  do  you  cook  them? ' 

You  know  them  hard-shell  land  terrapin?' 

brfnl^f  *'  "'"?'"  *°  °""  "  *«  "■""  hottes  and 

-aL?,"'-"^  '"^  "»■=  '«">  »  «"•«  »hdl  ahve 
—those  stewin'  thar  ar  cleaned  fir«f     H 

they're  darned  goodi'  Howsomever, 
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*Ye8,  ho8,  an'  that's  a  fact,  wagh!'  chimed  in  Green- 
wood. 

"I  listened,  of  course,  with  much  interest  to  their 
account  of  the  savage  dish,  and  waited,  with  impa- 
tience for  a  taste  of  that,  the  reciul  of  whose  mer- 
its sharpened  my  already  keen  appetite.  When  the 
squaw  transferred  the  contents  of  the  kettle  to  a  wooden 
bowl,  and  passed  it  on  to  us,  our  butcher  knives  were 
in  immediate  requisition.  Taking  a  piece,  with  hun- 
gry avidity,  which  Smith  handed  me,  without  thought, 
as  to  what  part  of  the  terrapin  it  was,  I  ate  it  with 
much  gusto,  calling  'for  more.*  It  was  extremely  good, 
and  I  spoke  of  the  delicacy  of  the  meat,  and  answered 
all  their  questions  as  to  its  excellency  in  the  affirma- 
tive, even  to  the  extent  of  a  panegyric  on  the  whole 
turtle  species.  After  fully  committing  myself.  Smith 
looked  at  me  a  while  in  silence,  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
gradually  making  preparations  for  a  laugh,  and  asked: 

**  'Well,  hos!  how  do  you  like  dogmeat?'  and  then 
such  hearty  guffaws  were  never  heard.  The  stupefac- 
tio;i  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  the  revolting  an- 
nouncement, only  increased  their  merriment,  which  soon 
was  resolved  into  yells  of  delight  at  my  discomfiture. 

"A  revulsion  of  opinion,  and  dogmeat  too,  ensued, 
for  I  could  feel  the  *pup*  crawling  up  my  throat;  but 
saying  to  myself— *  that  it  was  good  under  the  name  of 
terrapin,*  *that  a  rose  under  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,'  and  that  it  would  be  prejudice  to  stop, 
I  broke  the  shackles  of  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the 
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Jog-  w«  „«e  i„  ,^„  ^  b  J,V »"'"'"'«J««'  *at 

hnguage.  ^d  ^» "'Tht'^  1  *.' "-'^""^ 
which  cauMd  hi.  »,.JV  ."  "  '"»''"  f"Won 

with  8,m«  ^d^rt'  ?« iS,^"!'?'^' ::"""«'  *"» 

went  to  feasts,  mJ^JT-     »'•«*  he  possessed, 
ge*e.     d,  hi,  b„^^  .e«ec.W  Lt  hX":*'  "^ 

J^J^rt^,':^'^  Jo-"  «™*  on'wi  son 
taken  to  a^g^^^S.,  ''  1""  *«  *•  child  had 
four  or  five^rwh't^d  ""■''■  "^  *'  »"»>'""  of 

»d  smoke.  • -In  «S,  *d  r™'  ^  '"''**  '"  ""= 
him  Kith  the  seve^t  Ch.      """*"  *''«  «<'  »«>Id 

pn.vowb.^,'nn7i?jr:r'^  r'  '"■*• 

ster  in  hands:  he  'shu  J  ■  j  l  "  ""'»""ig  young- 
Jack  had  gone  tot"!  T  '''•?""'' ""''  '^''«'  >•« 
«-t  for  a^uckeTof^al Ir^ '"°''«'-  "«  'h- 
cupfuUaftercupfullonlick^"  ,  "?''  ""<•  P'»"«« 
and  bit,  in  his  p™™^!^?'^ '?'' '"«™«'. 
•.t^ean,  slowly  deseeded  unSreBlIC'"''  *'  ''^ 
-d.  another  was  sent  for,  a^'d  tttd  ^/X 
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cup  was  replenished  and  emptied  on  the  blubbering 
youth.  At  last,  exhausted  with  exertion,  and  com- 
pletely cooled  down,  he  received  the  remaining  water 
in  silence,  and,  with  a  few  words  of  admonition,  was  de- 
livered over  to  his  mother,  in  whose  arms  he  stifled 
his  sobs,  until  his  heart-breaking  grief  and  cares  were 
drowned  in  sleep.  What  a  devilish  mixture  Indian  and 
American  blood  is!" 

Garrard  was  a  healthy,  natural  boy,  and  with  all  a 
boy's  love  of  fun.  He  mingled  readily  and  naturally 
in  the  sports  and  amusements  of  the  young  people  of 
the  Cheyenne  camp  and  heartily  enjcyed  it.  In  those 
days  the  white  trader  in  the  Indian  camp  was  regarded 
as  a  great  man,  and  was  treated  with  respect,  to  re- 
tain which  he  carried  himself  with  much  dignity. 
Put  Garrard  cared  nothing  for  this  respect,  and  made 
no  effort  to  preserve  this  dignity.  He  danced  and 
sang  with  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  women  were 
astonished  to  find  a  white  person  so  careless  of  ap- 
pearances, though  they  Uked  him  all  the  better  for  it. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  winter  there  was  much  ex- 
citement in  the  Cheyenne  camp.  A  war-party  was 
returning,  and  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  black- 
ened their  faces  and  went  out  to  meet  them.  The 
returning  warriors  advanced  in  triumph,  for  they  had 
three  scalps,  borne  on  slender  willow  wands,  and  hang- 
ing from  each  scalp  was  a  single  tuft  of  hair  which 
told  that  they  were  Pawnees.  Now  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  the  camp,  and  many  dances  to  celebrate 
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uous  circle.  k„pm,  rf,,  1!,°.  ."  ""  »  ""dn- 

*«  right  with  a'^lwi  ^f  "*'•"''  **"*"« 
they  wantrf  «, «  on  ZTIm'"^'"'*"""  "«P'  "  if 
ev.O'  rim.  the  4ht  ?4?t^^,T'  «r""'"'^'"«  "■ 
h«.l«.  «,ng.  which,  dZTClr*  '"  "!'«"'■'• 

though  hreer  than   a  Mmk    •  "^  """'"  ">. 

lechcwasLtu^^nwiraldct'  ":?"?  "*  "«- 

my  blanket  over  m^'ht'dr^'^^J"^  '""■  '  f<"<'«' 
»«"  out    The  facL  of  „!       ?"'«''"  ««iw«„,  and 

vermilKon;  o*e™  we^'^^ck^'dT"'  ''?'^"""* 
and  skin  dresses,  glitterinV^A'h  7  "^'  ''«■■" 
r«  work.  Rinp  ^d  Ket  of  k'"''  f"""'™ 
circled  their  taoer  arm.  ,  j  /  '''""''«  ""^  «- 

f«.m  their  eaT  hS^'"'/"*'"'  *'"'  ''»''»  ^"^'d 
piled  on  in  barba,»u,^'f  •  '  5""^  collectable  wa, 
taste  or  ^^^ZT"'  '^  '  ''"'  "  «!»»d 

f«w  nV;  and^^^th  KaTr'pI'lSd  '"k'  '"'  '"" 

•*    ^  nair,  parted  m  the  middle. 
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from  the  forehead  to  the  neck,  terminating  in  two 
handsome  braids.  ... 

"The  girls,  numbering  two  hundred,  fell  into  Une 
together,  and  the  men,  of  whom  there  were  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty,  joining,  a  circle  was  formed,  which 
traveled    around  with  the  same  shuffling  step  al- 
ready described.    The  drummers,  and  other  musicians 
(twenty  or  twenty-five  of  them)  marched  in  a  contrary 
direction,  to,  and  from,  and  around  the  fire,  inside 
the  large  nng;  for,  at  the  disunce  kept  by  the  out- 
siders, the  area  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter.    There  Appolonian  emulators  chanted  the 
great  deeds  performed  by  the  Cheyenne  warriors;  as 
they  ended,  the  dying  strain  was  caught  up  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  the  outside  circle,  who,  in  fast-swelling,  loud 
tones,  poured  out  the  burden  of  their  song.    At  this 
juncture,  the  march  was  quickened,  the  scalps  of  the 
slain  were  borne  aloft  and  shaken  in  wild  delight,  and 
shnll  wamotcs,  rising  above  the  furious  din,  accel- 
erated the  pulsation,  and  strung  high  the  nerves.  Time- 
worn  shields,  careering  in  mad  holders'  hands,  clashed, 
and  keen  lances,  once  reeking  in  Pawnee  blood,  clanged 
Braves  seized  one  another  with  an  iron  grip,  in  the 
heat  of  excitement,  or  chimed  more  tenderly  in  the 
chant,  enveloped  in  the  same  robe  with  some  gentle 
maiden  as  they  approvingly  stepped  through  one  of 
their  own  original  polkas. 

"Thirty  of  the  chiefs,  and  prindpal  men  were  ranged 
by  the  pile  of  blazing  logs.    By  their  inviution,  I  sat 
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The  pipe  MM,  UvuWy  d«or.t«l  with  beiver  .tri,«. 

««.  which  «m  I  w«  ^"^^  "^t  ^y  *• 

nJTu  •  *?*"•  "  Governor  Charkt  Bent.  i. 
N«Menca  Fugidvee  who  h,d  eKanT d,!?^  T 
had  com.  ,0  For,  Willi.„  ^  -T^tlllT 
PS"*  «id  won  .fter.  Williim  BerTwidT^  5^"^ 
»e«.  wrted  for  the  Med^J^lXLTT  T'^-*~ 
far  to  the  .oaUmard  of  pT.'V^^W  .^5^ 
Sttte.  Kildien  ud  volunteer..  .-TJ^J  V  """^ 

wi-ur  w.ather.r^J.S*:f^**  ^S '"  "^ 
«o  one  of  Bent'i  tanch«^  ^TT .  "*  •'^<=»'»e 
From  thi.  on.  4e  TuAo?.  ^^       *"'  "*'*^  ^.o.. 

Mexicn.oflt^t'^^nTlr.tZ'r??- 
fa«  e„tw«d,  he  cam.  back^^  S^'T^.'"' 

.«d  once  more  found  him..If  i„  2^3,^.^^?"^ 
whence  ««n  afterward  he  «t  out  flTSI""'*^ 
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II 
AN  ATTACK  BY  OOMANCHES 

Although  Garrard  had  seen  plenty  of  Indians,  and 
had  been  present  at  more  than  one  skirmish,  he  had 
not  yet  taken  part  in  a  real  Indian  fight,  though  he 
had  long  wished  to  do  so.  On  the  way  back  this  de- 
sire was  gratified,  and  the  boy,  with  his  eighteenth 
birthday  only  just  behind  him,  paints  in  one  of  the 
last  chapters  of  his  book  a  spirited  picture  of  the 
alarms,  surprises,  narrow  escapes,  and  swift  changes 
of  an  Indian  raid  on  the  moving  wagon-trains  near  the 
Pawnee  Fork  of  the  Arkansas.  His  trip  on  the  plains 
ended  in  an  exciting  fighting  climax,  and  we  can  fancy 
that  it  gave  the  boy  material  for  talk  and  for  delightful 
recollections  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"We  were  started  early.  The  wagons  traveled  in 
double  file,  so  that  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  leagued 
Camanches  and  Arapahoes,  whose  propinquity  was  as 
well-known  as  dreaded,  they  would  not  be  strung  along 
too  great  a  space.  The  caballada  was  driven  and  kept 
between  these  two  lines  of  the  train. 

"Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  fast  sinking  ' 
to  its  golden-hued,  silver-flecked  bed,  and  the  drooping 
ears  of  the  flagging  mules  betokened  weariness,  objects 
were  seen  directiy  before  us  in  the  trace.  Keen-eyed 
Barton,  in  calling  our  attention  to  them,  uttered  his 
opinion  in  the  single  significant  word,  *  Injuns!* 
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word  1  bdieve  „.  ^rT^'J?,''""'^  "pon  my 
«y  nothing  to  the  tra^^tfl  Vf  '^/T^'"-  "nd 
indeed,  I  hope  nof-^L       •?     "'  "  aweruined- 

the  colonel,  Barton^r  f^J?"  ^"^  »  «"«- 

who  .ept  o;  ^r;:.htr'th"r?;^r„rf 

of  the  large  oartv  of  «,«        j         quarter  of  a  mile 

*     party  ot   mounted   Warrinrc       TL 

tion  of  our  men  who  K,J     '«"  ^arnors.    That  por- 

.P«d,  «t  *r^^;\1eCenXl*/"t^^'"' 
narrations.  -^  ™®**^  Prodigious 

Indian  force,  disDhvJ    "k"T*  ""  '"""i  «»  *« 
•""■J  strong,  bkL^TJT      ""^  ■""""'«'  ^°"  l""- 

*«rp,„ngi„gT,s.r.r;„LT?™''T  r^,: 

and  surtline  notes  nf  ««         •  "*'    ^^^  «*»"« 

plainly,  andi;:i^^Ia'b"r«::^f''r  "«  '" 
charge.    The  train  tos  k  ,1™  T    "*'  "'^'^ 

2"'  But  the  ^^onTj:  fZ'rLT^'^'^rif- 

together,  and  the  int^e' Lth:!  'Zl,^"^"^  '""' 
w.«  made  u>  touch  the  out.de  tdlt^'r^o':^ 
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immediately  in  front.  In  thb  manner,  a  secure  but 
irregular  oval  pen  was  formed,  into  which  were  driven 
the  oxen,  the  caballr  \,  and  the  riding  animals,  thus 
leaving  the  men  fre  o  devote  their  whole  attention 
to  the  enemy.  There  was  little  noise,  but  much  alac- 
rity, and  considerable  trepidation  among  the  poor 
teamsten,  thirty  of  whom  were  without  firearms. 
We  had  scarcely  finished  our  preparations  for  de- 
fense, when  the  Indians,  with  poised  lances,  furiously 
charged  upon  us.  For  some  rime  they  circled  around 
our  coral  with  guns  unslung,  and  white  shields  con- 
tinually shifted  to  protect  their  bodies.  At  last  they 
drew  rein;  and,  on  each  side  of  our  party,  commenced 
a  Uvely  demonstration,  sending  their  balls  singing 
through  the  air;  some  overhead,  some  perforating  the 
wagons  and  wagon-sheett,  and  some  knocking  the  fur 
from  our  hide-bound  oxen. 

"We  were  drawn  up  in  line  outside,  fronting  the 
main  body,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant.  We 
gave  them  several  rounds,  one-half  of  us  reserving 
fire  until  the  discharged  arms  were  reloaded.  The 
Indians  scattered  after  our  rather  ineffectual  volleys, 
and  their  position  became  more  menacing,  their  war- 
whoops  more  dissonant  and  savage  than  before.  We 
posted  ourselves  about  the  wagons,  each  man  to  his 
liking.  Lieutenant  Brown,  with  five  men,  took  a  posi- 
tion on  a  knoll  fifty  yards  from  us,  and  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant firing,  which  was  warmly  reciprocated  by  the 
foe.    It  became  exciting;  the  warriors  galloping  furi- 
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P»"  of  d,e  leg  thro™  ^      u      "  ''"'  *«  •"*'  »»<1 
•From  under  dif  hT.^        .*'  ""•■«  "^  *«  «»d<««. 

my  overhead,  or  Inocle/X V     r     ""  "  "  ""  '» 
Sharply-rightJd  riKt  tdr    °"°  *'  •''^  "'"■■'• 

««>ng  by  furrowing  bulj  f^;T    unfor«m,te  o«n, 

plunged  and  homed  ea<A  oth„l       .'""*  '^^'^ 
crowded  coral.  '^''"'  "•*'  ">  "de  of  the 

ranilriSSi'h  "tf'  '"'*'"'^"«  *»  ^'»»"  «--«. 
, .        o""  *n  nana,  far  out  towar/i  «.k-  r  -i  j  * 

mahng  .he  Indian  sign  of  i^uHnd  f  •  °  "^  '"™^' 
Spanish,  abusing  them  nL,  .  .  ''•"""'"'  »"<<'  ■'" 
back  before  lo,^  *  "  Tf,  «»"''»>''«»ly.    He  came 

o-traged  foe  .H^i   h^^h     '^■.'^*  *««  "^  *« 
«  fullest  speed  b"  ^A^r^t  T^  «""'«" 

the  coolest  Ln  to  dXLSnrf'1'''  °"««  '«" 
he  may  hiow  that  d^  T?    "'^'  '"""''"  «««ly 

scattered  fire.  Manv  Th^^  .  f "  '"  '  ^"'"^ 
ludicrous  positiol  h.^''I'^,'""e'>  "«  '«''  «  'he 
thrown  b.leserad;;::„'StX^-'''>-lves 

linq^hitLrrtra:'  "'  "  """'  '"-^  ^-en.  «- 
"est,  to  our«t«mnTr' ""''<'  "«■ '»««"  *e 
been  made  befoH:  '^Z:iJ'^'  f  '""«' 
O've  scalped  the  whole  partyX  'Z^J'Z  ^"1^ 
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and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  green  teamsters. 
Yoking  up,  we  reached  camp,  by  the  river's  side,  hot, 
thirsty,  and  irritated  at  our  meager  'sadsfacdon.' 

''June  19th.  The  train  proceeded  with  much  caudon. 
Indian  spies  watched  us  in  the  distance,  hanging  like 
wolves  on  our  rear;  the  gleam  of  their  lances  was  often 
seen  among  the  sandbuttes  beyond  the  river.  They 
were  evidendy  intending  to  make  another  descent,  on 
the  first  fair  opportunity.  Our  flankguards  ^ere  on 
the  alert,  and  the  day  ended  without  a  conflict.  The 
country  was  sparsely  wooded  with  cottonwood  and 
boxelder,  and  bois  de  vaches  supersedes  substantial  fuel 
for  several  days  travel  through  the  region  of  the  'Coon 
Creeks.' 

"Our  animals  were  saddled,  hitched,  and  the  train 
in  motion,  after  an  early  cup  of  coffee.  The  air  brisk 
and  cool,  and  the  sky  clear,  gave  promise  of  a  fair  day's 
travel;  and  even  uneasy  fears  of  Camanche  attack 
were  not  sufficient  to  check  our  joyous  feelings.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  horsemen  to  push  forward  at  mealtime, 
select  a  camp,  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  train. 
Near  noon,  we  entered  a  large  'bottom,'  horseshoe- 
shaped,  around  which  the  river  made  a  circuit  of  three 
miles  or  more.  The  wagons  kept  the  trace  across  the 
neck,  and  a  party,  composed  of  Colonel  Russell,  Mr. 
Coolidge,  and  myself,  on  mules,  and  three  others,  on 
horses,  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  to  gather  fuel. 
This  I  laid  across  the  pommel  of  the  colonel's  saddle, 
as  I  collected  it,  and  he  was  already  loaded  with  suffi- 
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fasting,  whi;  ^.i^L'rsr'  'i:  -''"'  •»"•' 

The  fa.t  ,««Kng  ^,«TLX^  u^°'"  ^'^^ 
the  southwe.t.  in  wWrf^-T  "  .**  """•■  »**"«'  to 
fuU  .peed,  rt^.Z^  *t«t.on  there  app^acfcej.  at 

»  great  co„f„„r  Z^  Ct":::^  r?  ""> 
•moke,  showed  faintly  in  d-rTT'  ?**"  P"*'  "^ 
the  stnggUng  tJT  N^„-  ''"'*"«>  *«  "t^ct  on 
in*  out  "m^T^j'^Lr' '""»''«'»« ■»  "join- 
Camanche  ^Xit   "*  ''nT*^'  ~  *«  <»«  of 

*»  attackiTdt^ttr:;  ^' """  °'  *'  i- 

-  a  mete  quesaCof"^,  Xthr-r  ^  """  " 
fa»ots  or  gained  the  coral     T^  *?'  ""  "P" 

the  advantaire     TK.     .      ,  .     P"""'"  already  had 

I  «p>a<S  th^  old  4tl*r  'r  i"  '"^'  -" 

t.nni«d  that  oneX^^^t^'^h:,'"''"  '^.''■ 
was  lifted.'    I  led  the  retLf  j^""  "^   '•a>> 

bounded  most  gallantiv  fe  '^'°""''  «vannas-who 
Colonel  H^Th^Z  '  ""^T""'  *«  P"!™- 
was  stiU  behind    ^Tpa  "ZeT'^'u^'  ^"''^ 

i:rm:-t.^X'-^a^^"^^^^^^ 

«;ss't;^rS-:„-rso^;---e 
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'"Yes,  yes!  but  this  fool  animal  isn't  worth  a  cuss 
for  running,'  and  with  that,  he  gave  the  poor  mule  an- 
other *chug*  with  his  sharp  riflestock.  No  exertion 
was  spared,  no  incentive  was  neglected,  to  urge  our 
dull  beasts  along;  and  though  there  was  but  small 
chance  for  escaping  a  lance  thrust,  we  answered  loudly 
their  yells.  When  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
wagon,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  Coolidge  far  behind, 
with  several  Indians  close  upon  him,  the  foremost 
brandishing  his  lance.  I  shouted  to  the  colonel  that 
Coolidge  was  gone,  and  immediately  we  jerked  our 
animals  around.  The  colonel  aimed  hastily,  fired,  and 
galloped  back  to  the  coral.  I  spurred  on  to  cover 
Gwlidge's  retreat,  who  came  lumbering  with  the  otogk- 
owgh-he-a  of  his  pursuers  close  to  his  ear.  When  I 
drew  rein,  and  placed  it  between  my  teeth,  my  mule, 
contrary  to  all  precedent  and  custom,  stood  stock  still, 
while  I  took  steady  aim,  at  the  nearest  savage,  who, 
flying  along  with  eager  look  and  harsh  yell,  was  stri- 
ving to  make  a  sure  blow.  His  band  followed  on  his 
track,  at  distances  various  as  their  horses'  speed. 
Coolidge,  with  eyes  staring  with  fright,  bent  close  down 
to  his  mule's  neck.  When  I  first  drew  bead  on  the 
Camanche's  painted  hide,  he  was  approaching  in  a 
quartering  direction  to  my  right;  as  the  gentleman  was 
rather  fleshy  about  the  umbilical  region,  and  tender 
withal,  to  make  a  sure  shot,  I  kept  the  silver  bead  at 
my  rifle  point,  at  that  particular  spot,  until  he  had 
passed  to  the  left.    With  the  report  the  yellow  devil's 
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Back.  "^atcned,  say  that  he  did  not  come 

th^co^'^^^^^^^^  ^~^«<^«^  -<i  I  hurried  into 

mounted,  Jelfgirg  ia"h  o  he"'   fT.   ^'  ""- 
lationj  for  the  rit^^  JT  ^°°^  °^  congratu- 

and  yelUofthT^^f  *'  ^''  *"^  "^^  warwhoops 
na  yens  of  the  men,  drowned  our  voices  and  l.f. 
nothmg  to  do  but  fitrh*-     1?      .       *^™*^**»  **><»  left  us 

will,  and  q  J^  Itt^l-  ^r  *"  ""'"^  ""■*  »  good 

A  short  dist»ce  of  rnk~  *  r  """*  «"»«»"«• 
wood, . lar^^eUTd^n^  1"'  T  «»*'"'>8 
tering  with  bnrt^nlT^     *  *•  "»'' '"'«"'  s"'- 

w.lli^JbTCt^'thT"'''''-'"'''*""^ 
w«  quickens,  into  .  ^<:^,t"';«S'.r''t'' 

-peus,  hu^  J::„"rd:?rrj'^.„7«';r' 

tumult  of  wild  «oiin<io     D       .  "  °"*^°™ant  stnfe—a 
weU-di  Jt^"  ran  •  fj^t"  rf  Z  '"""  •"" 

re^rofo^;r"rr^-°Srrot 

straightout  evidence  of  iniurv  bv.hr  •  *"" 
othetwise,  is  a  breach  ofT„T'cI  c^Tont^n'  "' 
fnngen.en.  severely  rebuked  by  the  UunJrflrj; 
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—a  weakness  not  soon  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  old 
chiefs,  whose  duty  and  care  it  is,  to  sustain,  by  precept 
and  example,  the  national  bravery  and  hardihood. 
They  consider  not  the  death,  merely,  of  an  enemy,  a 
victory--a  coup  must  be  counted.  On  a  horse-stealing 
expedition,  this  is  a  horse;  in  battle,  a  scalp;  and  the 
trophies  must  be  shown  at  home,  before  the  warrior  is 
allowed  to  decorate  his  robe  with  the  black  hand.  When 
an  Indian  falls  too  far  gone  to  rescue  himself,  his  friends 
rush  up  and  bear  him  off  between  their  fleet  steeds. 

*'They  rallied  and  again  circled  around  us,  with  their 
white  shields  protecting  their  bodies,   tossing  their 
spears,  and  showing  off  their  beautiful  horses,  and  their 
own  graceful  persons,  to  the  best  advantage.    Their 
intention  was  to  make  a  charge  on  the  first  vuhierable 
point,  but  we,  being  too  well  guarded,  they,  after  many 
feints,  fell  back.    I  sat  flat  on  the  ground,  my  rifle 
resting  on  the  spoke  of  a  wagon-wheel— firing  as  often 
as  an   Indian  came  within   range— and,  when   the 
painted,  warwhooping  target  vamosed  for  safer  quar- 
ters, at  the  crack  of  the  gun,  certainly  no  other  than  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  lit  up  my  face.    If  none  fell  out- 
right, it  was  not  that  any  qualms  of  conscience  pre- 
vented my  taking  cool  and  sure  aim,  at  those  who,  after 
chasing  a  mile,  and  nearly  scaring  the  life  out  of  us, 
were  then  keeping  us  penned  in  the  hot  sun  without 
water. 

"One  Indian,  who,  from  his  distinguished,  though 
scanty,  dress,  was  a  'brave'  of  the  first  order,  came 
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on^ZTl^  "J"^  '■^™*  ""W"""  *«  body 
ofh-  hone,  „  ,.  «,  d,o,  ^d„.     ^^^  ^  y 

W.  n-^l     f'  r   '  '  "«''y-<''«e««  «kin.  that  huni  at 

ISfl  ^  'If'  """''j'  '"<'«  *emselv«  comfo„^ 
3rf~^r  •  ^f-'  r  ""^  *"•"*  both  rid«  of  Arir 
drfen.^  boned  ,t«lf  i„  tht  nde  of  a  poor  .teer     n. 

-nS^Ned,  tumbled  out.  ^tedh.Tr„l' 

.ir:':.i]'o«:!;:'o?^.tn^^'  ™^  «--««'■ 
y^ByrJe'^^-"'"'-''-'''--"" 

nW*  "«« '"«a™«d  upward  of  two  houni.    Our  fa- 
ogued  «rf  heated  ox«,  we«  „«iriy  dropping  ^^ 

the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  we  proceeded  to  cln 
each  nun  talking  of  his  own  shot,.  """' 

duATt'hf    ^-  """"^  "  "»''■  *«  P"™*  Fork 
near  the  camp,  and  several  streams  intervening,  thick- 
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■et  with  timber,  favorable  for  ambuscade,  the  advance 
guard  preceded  the  train  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    We 
were  on  the  alert,  our  eyes  searching  every  object,  our 
guns  ready  to  fire,  as  with  bridle-rein  firmly  grasped, 
we  galloped  along  in  the  bright  summer  morning.    Our 
exposed  position,  and  the  continual  expectation  of  the 
Camanche  yell,  kept  us  excited  wildly  enough,  although 
no  foe  delayed  our  march.    By  noontide,  the  saddles 
were  off— the  wagons  coralled,  and  the  tent  pitched 
once  more.    Among  the  remains  of  the  old  camps,  I 
found  the  skull  and  skeleton  of  an  Indian.    The  sin- 
ews, well  gnawed  by  the  wolVes,  were  not  yet  diy,  and 
the  skin  and  hair  still  graced  the  head,  which,  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  by  the  curious,  was,  at  last,  tossed 
into  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  flooded  Pawnee  Fork. 
The  Camanche,  whose  head  this  was,  had  been  killed 
a  few  days  previous,  in  an  encounter  with  traders. 
One  or  two  others  Vent  under*  at  the  same  time,  but 
their  bodies  had  been  rescued. 

"On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  a  train  from  the 
States  was  stopped  like  ourselves  by  the  risen  waters. 
I  accompanied  some  of  our  men  over  to  it.  We  swam 
across,  holding  our  shirts  and  buckskins  in  one  hand. 
At  the  camp  we  found  a  government  train,  some  tra- 
ders' wagons,  any  quantity  of  gaping  men,  and  a  white- 
woman— a  real  whitewomani  and  we  gazed  upon  her 
with  great  satisfaction  and  curiosity.  After  gleaning 
the  'news,'  we  returned  in  a  full  run  to  the  creek,  and, 
crossing  as  before,  retailed  our  scanty  information. 
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rfou,  pa^  Z^Z        "  *'  r""""-    Some 
<h«y  crowed  the  cLIk  ^  T^      """"^'  ''«"'  " 

on  to  u^  who.  hardly  kmrning  whXr  «  ,Xt^  ^^ 

Sat.— tiS'si-^?^ 

losing  up  the  Utde  for^  wJAT,^  "I.  '*""  ""'" 
•he  oxen.    After  a  J»^«- .  V  ^""  "«f«  »«»n.peding 

bluff  hii,  wh^^:XTd.;  t™  AeT  •""";[  *' 

"Our  tea^ten^  during  d.eThf.'n"'"^''"- 
mouth  and  eve.  on,n    ;5  *'/«'"•  '<»''«<'  on  with 

v»nna.    Tall  Cottonwood  timLr      ''"P'>'-'""««J  »>- 
.«-Hantvh.eandth.ter„nt;Cr°:e;^lt 
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the  eye,  confined  our  stock  to  this  lecluded  spot.  The 
creek,  half  enciicUng  it  with  a  grand  sweep,  added  its 
protectitm.  A  Ughtguard  of  three  men  watched  die 
grazing  herd.  We  were  still  congratulating  ourselves  on 
our  escape,  when  from  the  guard,  we  heard  the  cry  that 
the  Indians  were  swimming  the  creek  and  driving  off 
the  oxen.  More  than  half  the  camp  started  in  full 
run  to  protect  them.  As  we  rounded  the  angle  of  the 
stream,  yells  were  heard,  then  the  dusky  forms  of  a 
few  Indians  were  seen;  and,  by  the  time  we  were  within 
long  gunshot,  some  sixty  were  among  the  luckless  herd, 
goading  them  into  a  lumbering  gallop.  The  colonel's 
party  led  the  van,  and  would  have  saved  the  cattle> 
had  the  teamsters  supported  them.    But,  they  hanging 

back,  we  told  them  that  their  oxen  might  go  to . 

Hurrying  back  to  camp.  Colonel  Russell  mounted  his 
force  and  went  in  pursuit;  buc,  in  vain,  we  tried  to  re- 
pair the  loss  that  negligence  and  cowardice  had  effected. 
Our  ride  rescued  only  thirQr  oxen,  and  gave  us  a  view 
of  the  retreadng  savages,  thrusdng  their  lances  into 
the  remainder.  In  that  unfortunate  half  hour,  the 
train  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  steers;  which,  at  the 
purchase  price — one  half  less  than  they  were  worth  on 
the  prairie — was  a  damage  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
together  with  a  total  loss  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
more,  in  the  necessary  abandonment  of  the  wagons — 
the  natural  result  of  sending  on  the  plains  a  set  of  green 
men,  commanded  by  as  raw  a  director,  poorly  and 
scantily  armed  with  government  blunderbusses,  and 
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"»«««rty  fumuhed  with  from  aiht  to  Sf,— _    a 

«li«  WM  not  th«  only  iittunce  of  ml^-Tki 

"^the  oSci.1  report.  .I»w  ™^'''*  •'*"'»>'• 

.  "Our  ttwn  m,  in  ,  Md  condition;  half  ,  yok  « 
nearly  four  hundred  nn|«*^f.:^  ^Sul  JTrS*^- 

o;.-».y^^r^Ur.)rK,^^v^rt; 

4.  o„twjrd.b«„nd  tr«n.  to  uU  ^  b«k  „  M^^ 

'on,  and  the  nn  he  cSched     Tk * 

pie  crowd«J  thrir  W?„!f'    '^•.  «•?"■«"<  P«>- 

the  crck  which  had  ^  ^^i^^^  Z^ 
«gon,  and  any  amount  of  «^  12  ,  7'"'^"rf 
the  wolves    TowarJ  ...„J  '      *' '"''""  "<• 

"P  to  travd  in  A^r    ™'  ""«'««  hitching 

bre..t.    H.  Icilled  the  Indian  that  Si.  whiU™  V 
back  and  already  wounded."  °"  ''" 

ferrard-.  trip  on  the  plain,  ended  in  tn     „orv 
hook  faahron,  and,  we  can  fancy,  ^ve  the  boy  maS 
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for  reminiscence  and  story-telling  for  many  a  long 
year. 

This  book,  and  many  another  of  the  period,  mention 
constantly,  and  in  most  familiar  fashion,  names  that 
to  old-timers  in  the  West  are  familiar  as  household 
words — men  whom,  in  their  old  age,  we  ourselves  per- 
haps knew;  men  with  whose  sons  and  daughters  we 
have  lived  as  contemporaries.  But  the  generation  that 
knew  these  old-timers,  Carson,  Bridger,  Jack  Robin- 
son, Jim  and  John  Baker,  Bent,  St.  Vrain,  Sublette, 
Hugh  Monroe,  Ike  Edwards,  Bill  Gary,  Symonds, 
Beaubien,  La  Jeunesse,  Rowland,  and  a  hundred  others 
whose  names  could  be  given,  has  for  the  most  part 
passed  away. 

These  names  belong  to  the  history  of  the  early  West. 
Soon  they  will  be  historic  only,  for  those  who  have 
known  them  will  also  have  crossed  the  Great  Divide, 
and  there  will  be  none  who  can  recall  their  personality. 
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PIWIHIE  TRAVEL 

IN  the  year  1847  John  PaHser  ,„  r  •  1. 
from  Liverpool  by  the  ZS    t     "A*"™"'  '"^ 
"  extended  trip^nX,!^        "    '^""''ri'"  {„ 
»»ce  with  «„u.  Trans  AM  f  •"  ""^*  ""Juaint- 

«»<!  my  vi„-t  to  I"Zt^:^^.  ''-•■™.  and  'to  «. 
aboriginal  people-now^L  V^"'""^  by  America's 
ot  their  rightf^  ter^^^^eratd  '  "7/"  "«""'« 
•bat  ocean  of  prairies  ex«L-  '^"'  '""^l'"rd  into 
Rocky  MonntW-         "*"«  '°  *«  <•»<"  of  *«  great 

Pall"  ' 

I-jle  so  n,a4  ^f^"' ^'f ""r"*' ^onnty  Waterford 
-.tted,  forceful,  and  po^*^  J' "«  'J'i'tic,  ,„ict 
He  seems  to  have  b^^'j ^'"'""^  "^  l>"mor. 
a«  successful  huntera  to  hLV  ^r'"'  ""<•  «k« 
observer.    Some  time  Ifter  w  "  '""  ">''  ^o^e 

rote  a  boot  giving  his  «J^!-  """"r  ^"^"^  he 
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about  his  own  views  of  life.  The  book  has  long  been 
out  of  print  and  is  now  not  easily  obtained,  but  it  is 
really  a  model  in  the  picture  that  it  paints  of  old-time 
conditions  and  in  the  self-efFacement  of  the  author. 

Palliser  has  long  been  forgotten.  Almost  equally 
forgotten  are  two  of  his  shipmates,  whose  names  at 
one  time  were  familiar  enough  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  These  were  "General  Tom  Thumb  "  and  P.  T. 
Barnum,  who  was  bringing  Tom  Thumb  back  to  the 
United  States  after  a  season  of  exhibition  in  Europe. 

The  "Cambria"  touched  for  coal  at  HaUfax  and  then 
came  on  to  Boston  and  New  York,  where  the  traveller 
stopped  at  the  Astor  House,  which,  he  says,  is  "far 
larger  than  any  hotel  I  ever  beheld  in  the  old  world." 
From  New  York  he  went  down  to  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Cumberland,  and  Wheeling,  and  from  there  down 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans.  His  whole  journey,  though  described 
briefly,  is  full  of  effective  touches,  and  his  comments 
and  criticisms  are  keen  but  kindly.  To  a  description 
of  New  Orleans  he  gives  some  space,  and  speaks  with 
cordial  warmth  of  the  friendliness  and  hospitality  of 
the  Creole  inhabitants. 

From  New  Orleans  he  went  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  (spelled  phonetically  Arkansor)  Rivers,  and 
spent  some  time  hunting  small  game,  deer,  bear,  and, 
by  good  fortune,  killed  a  fine  panther.  A  more  or  less 
amusing  tale,  which  Palliser  quotes  from  an  experience 
of  his  brother  a  year  before,  is  worth  repeating. 
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.nim  to  speak  a  Iiffl^  «,       »""  at  me.     When  we  got 
h'd  suddenly  ru^j  at  ^L     V"l  *"  ""  »"■«>'<" 

to  land,  the  brute  had  a?  M.  ^'^  ''>'  ""^'^ 
distance  along  the  shore  J".^""'^  •»•"•  f"  some 
fles  and  started  off  inTu^'t  of  ^r"""^ '°"'"'  ""  "' 
by  the  boy,  „fc„  cameTg  Jde*' r «"'  rr"'"'"" 
"8  the  bank  and  reeds  th™.  k  "trfuUy  explor- 

cealed  ourselves,  ^^0  *°:f,^™">!y. -con- 
^-P  of  the  water  when  he  tho„ri         ""  "  '^' 
but  as  we  waited  a  lone  rin, "    ■ ,.      '""'"  '"'  '''''i 
proposed  what  ceriiSv^^"'      *"■"  ""^  ««J'.  "« 
namely,  to  nuirr^X' IT  "ff"  '"''''"' 
h.m  into  the  water  again'^asTbatfcr  ^      r  '"''  '"" 
W"  some  rime  before  we  ^dd  «t  4,  k^^'""    ^' 
round  to  our  view  of  the  m?„     f     .     '"^  ">  ^ome 
plan  were  very  sTrol  '  7.""-' '""  °N'^"'"«  "^  »" 
"mpletely,  as  i„d^^,h"    ""^  "",''"'  ^^'^^  fai'ed 
the  bnde^-hea  Xan  ^  T     'L""'  '"'  ''=  "« 
At  last  I  coaxed  him^th"  t    T"  '"  ''"  "^^roes. 
inducement  prevailed  ZTr  h"  P*^'  "'"  *'<'""•    This 
began  to  und^h  s  e^aU  th"^         *'  ^'  ^y 
nately  f„„  ,h,  ;ater  trthi  *?,"'»'%«™«ing  alter- 

'--e  water,  WetlJLttrnrwatht 
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to  go  In  so  deep  as  to  be  obliged  to  swim.  '  By  golly, 
then,  me  go  for  dollare';  and  in  he  walked,  but  had 
hardly  reached  water  higher  than  his  knees,  when 
crash  went  the  reeds,  rind  the  little  fellow  cut  in  towards 
our  place  of  concealment  at  an  astonishing  pace,  pur- 
sued by  the  alligator.  The  savage  beast,  as  before, 
came  right  out  on  the  bank,  where  we  nailed  him  with 
two  capital  shots  through  the  head,  that  effectually 
checked  his  career.  He  struggled  violently,  but  use- 
lessly, to  regain  his  congenial  element,  and,  after  two 
or  three  furious  lashes  of  his  ponderous  tail,  sullenly 
expired.    The  triumph  of  the  boy  was  complete." 

Palliser  next  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  after  a 
pause  in  that  State  to  inspect  the  Mammoth  Cave,  re- 
turned to  Louisville,  where  he  took  the  boat  for  St. 
Louis  to  make  preparations  for  his  Rocky  Mountain 
trip.  He  locates  in  St.  Louis  that  excellent  story  which 
has  been  so  often  told  in  the  last  sixty  years  about  the 
two  great  talkers  who  were  matched  on  a  bet  to  see 
which  should  outtalk  the  other. 

"Old  Mr.  G>hen  was  universally  considered  a  great 
talker,  so  much  so,  that  he  even  admitted  it  himself; 
but  this  evening  a  formidable  rival  appeared  against 
him  in  the  person  of  a  strange  character  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  fairly  met  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  after 
supper  evinced  such  unceasing  powers  of  conversation, 
that  old  Mr.  Cohen  was  unable  to  get  in  a  word,  and 
was  fain  to  claim  a  hearing.  'Let  me  speak,  let  me 
speak,'  he  gasped  several  times  but  with  no  avail;  till. 
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wnttse,  «>  we  w.n,  ^  .    V" /»"™«  ">  «t  out  the 

oW  Mr.  Cohen  sftZ  „„  i^""  '.1  •"'  »™  <^'»'>.  «<1 
ing  in  hi,  ea '"  *  ""  ''"'' '"«'''«  «■»  "»<!  whisper- 

Palliser  soon  started  for  T«j         . 
great  onWitting  pointt  ^/fc   ""'k**"'  *' 
when  the  plains  and  m™.      •  °  '"  *°'«  <l"rs, 

Pendence  he  met  Mr  K„       r"*  ""'  ''"•    ^t  Indel 
b.,t.l„own  t^de«  of  Jrrd""''  ?'"^»'  "'  "■- 

-e  of  the  Hr^ZlTltZ  "'tht  ''^\'' 
twenty  years  before  this  Tt  j  1.  "^     ,  "™''-    ^or 
practice  to  go  doCthe  rfver  tn  th  ""  •'""''  '""P"' 
fur  compan,,.,  flotilla  of  nLcklt^h'"""'"  T**  *' 
autumn  to  ride  n„„k       ^'"'"aw  boats,  and  m  the 

«tone  Rivt,  a  di"iT  "^  ?'  """■*  °'  Y«"- 

•^^HerX'or:-ptt:f^---.- 
-7s:pTemt::Lt-»--rt"o»*- 

of.whom  the  ereater  n..«,k        "^^^^^^^^n  or  eighteen, 
greater  number  were  French  Creoles  and 
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Canadians  to  whom  Palliser  pays  the  wholly  deserved 
compliment  that  they  were  "docile,  patient,  enduring 
fellows  with  constitutions  like  iron,  well  practiced  in 
journeys  of  this  kind  and  character."  Their  beds  and 
supplies  were  carried  on  pack-animak,  and  they  trav- 
elled for  some  days  through  a  country  very  thinly 
settled  and  occupied  in  part  by  the  Mormons.  "The 
last  spot  where  we  saw  white  faces  was  the  Council 
Bluffs,  the  trading  post  and  the  residence  of  a  Govern- 
ment Agent,  where  we  remained  a  day  suppljdng  our- 
selves with  coffee,  sugar,  and  biscuit,  salt  pork,  and 
beans,  as  we  did  not  expect  for  some  time  yet  to  reach 
a  good  hunting  country." 

The  camps  made  after  they  had  passed  out  of  the 
settled  region,  where  they  lived  at  farm-houses,  showed 
a  method  of  life  wholly  new  to  Palliser,  and  one  which 
to  many  Americans  is  as  unknown  to-day  as  it  was  to 
him.  "A  little  before  sunset,  we  unsaddled  and  un- 
packed our  horses,  placing  the  packs  and  saddle  of  each 
rider  in  a  separate  pile,  at  equal  distances,  so  as  to 
form  a  circular  enclosure  about  ten  paces  in  diameter; 
and  after  watering  and  'hobling'  the  horses,  i.e.  at- 
taching the  fore  and  hind  legs  on  one  side  together  by 
means  of  an  iron  chain,  with  a  leathern  strap  around 
the  fetlock,  to  prevent  their  straying,  we  turned  them 
loose  to  graze;  not  till  then  considering  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  our  own  comforts.  Our  first  busi- 
ness was,  then,  to  cut  and  gather  wood,  and  to  light  a 
fire  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  fetching  some  water  in 
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5ob«:  du.  done.  w.  ^^^^'^.  »<"  k-^lo 
'"«  wrapped  them  in  a  rieTJi        T*  '"^  '«"'- 

of  a  hatchet,  put  Xm  ,„  "^  "'*  ""  ""^  *«  l>«k 
*->  and  i'me*  L^/^^'?  •»'  "«'  Wed 
process  was  over,  and  thTi^^^  *'  ""»  *" 
g'^t  appetite,  ^er  7up^"  ™r\'"/*'"» '"* 
and  then  each  tum^  T  ^  '  T*  '""'"^  <>"  Pip«. 
"■•*  W.  feet  «,rt  slet"  '■*/*  '»'«'»''.  and 
prairie  can  sleep    '^^''^P' "»"'>'  "veller.  in  the 

l-obW  and  watired  our  ho««  taJ?  .""  "«""'  •"- 
w««  .11  in  the  saddle  by  s^"^**  "">  '"'' 
for  breakfast  was  made  aLT^  The  morning  halt 

wero  allowed  "  ^l!^'!^*"  °  ^'"*' "» "«»«« 
again,  to  travel  until^A  °"*  **  "^  "»««' 

^-^r^.a^tdii-rth'''^^  ^'- 

lak«  and  stieal  i*  '!^'  ""  °"'  " '"«  the 

Paffiser  set  ^^'tTZTll,'^  "'""^  °'  <"«^- 
«ome  of  these,  but  fouTthlttriS.^rftr  "^  "  ^"" 
«*»ot  on  the  wing.  "It  "  °„  "  "'^  *'  ■»"  ""W 
founded  they  were  ar  ™J  J^   a-nusmg  to  see  how  as- 

•hat  came  Sg  o«r  ^^V^"  '  ««  "»""* 
■«  being  a  chance*  hTa:d  wo"  d'^T  '""'"«'  "" 
«o  *.  cont^y,  unril  I  ^r^^tZ^^^^^ 
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lively;  and  at  last,  with  a  most  satisfactory  right  and 
left,  silenced  their  scepticism  completely.  They  were 
greatly  delighted;  'Mais  comment  diabU,  monsieur t 
Jaites-vous  celat*  said  one  hardy  old  veteran  to  me.  I 
offered  to  instruct  him,  but  could  not  get  him  to  fire 
rapidly  enough,  as  he  was  afraid  of  wasting  his  ammuni- 
tion, which  was  very  expensive." 

On  this  journey  they  saw  the  approach  of  a  prairie 
fire — ^a  splendid  and  terrible  sight — but  succeeded  in 
cutting  it  off*  by  back-firing.  The  old  French  voya- 
geurs  declare  that  the  Indians  were  travelling  about. 
This  experience  suggested  to  Palliser  a  description 
given  him  by  a  brother  sportsman  of  a  fire  which  he 
had  witnessed.  "We  had  seen,  during  the  latter  part 
of  our  day's  journey,  a  remarkable  appearance  in  the 
eastern  horizon;  and  during  supper  observed  a  smell  of 
burning,  and  a  few  light  cinders  fell  about  the  camp, 
and  presently  we  remarked  that  the  luminous  appear- 
ance in  the  east  had  very  much  augmented.  There 
being  a  little  hill  in  front  of  us,  we  could  not  see  dis- 
tinctly what  caused  it;  but  having  consulted  together, 
we  agreed  tha**  it  proceeded  from  a  prairie  on  fire,  which, 
however,  was  a  long  way  off.  About  eight  o'clock  the 
smell  of  burning  and  the  glare  having  materially  in- 
creased, we  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  a 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  us  the  most  grand  that 
can  well  be  conceived.  The  whole  horizon,  from  north 
to  south,  was  one  wall  of  fire,  blazing  up  in  some  places 
to  a  great  height,  at  others  merely  smouldering  in  the 


' 

^^i'J:^"^:!;,  ,1  T  "«'•  ™'"  "'  ■-' 

"turned,  and  took  »^  "*"""'"'••''« '»«»i>dy 
W.  w«  in  a  XTi't'^  «»  P'^^'ve  A.  camp' 
•"earn,  with  a  ^  i^  ^r*":  »?*•  """k  of  th. 
our  Irf^  and  the^H  .1  ■  ""^  ""»■"«  "P  on 
cr«k  » th.  top  ofThil  'S*  ""  f?"''""^  '"■"*• 
*«  ««.  «id  *at  ittolS  d„,?irtl.<c'~'"'*" 

In  abo«  twenty  minute.,  howemlt  L^  "t*.'"«- 
near  that  there  m.  n„  ••    ""™"'  «  approached  n 

w«.  imm:jfa"^r  ~  "»'  r  b  '  '"''  '"*'  '"  •»""• 
*e  face  of  the  haiT.  """"«  »  "ad  acrow 

A  more  picfu^tt^c^SS  Stdt  ^'  *"  ?- 

•wck  canopy  of  .::ikt'^f„^",t^'t:7f««;  '"*  ' 

'Wraths,  as  thev  curl~) .-  5/  ■.        ^  ™°»*  fantastic 
the  red'reflX  :^^'-  ?' """"^  "'« ''"^^''-th 
tance  we  could  hear  th.  ,     ?^'    ^'""  "  *«  d* 
fce.  which,  Tit  a"^!'™"-"?  »■'  """"K  of  the 
eveo'  now  and  Aen  Sr'"«'^  *  '"»»*  "i"*  and 
up  into  the  black  doud^*r  ?""'  ""''"  *-'  ^8^ 
hill,  illuminating  f„"i^2T'  """  *'  ~P  "'  *« 
in  the  dark  hollow  and^r"^'  ""  """  »<l  waggons 
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extended,  they  beat  down  with  blankets,  only  suffering 
it  to  bum  a  ipace  about  twelve  feet  broad,  right  across 
the  line  of  the  advancing  conflagration),  stood  out  in 
itrong  relief  against  the  glowing  wall  of  light  beyond 
them;  and  as  they  ran  about,  tossing  their  arms,  and 
waving  the  blankets  and  little  torches  of  lighted  grass, 
they  looked  in  the  distance  like  demons  rather  than 
men.  We  had  no  time  to  look  at  the  picturesque,  how- 
ever, for  every  moment  (owing  to  their  previous  obsti- 
nacy in  neglecting  to  take  precaution  in  time)  became 
more  pregnant  with  danger,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
burned  as  much  as  would  only  about  half  cover  the 
camp,  the  fire  was  raging  in  the  bottom  at  the  other 
side  of  the  hill.  I  ran  up  for  an  insunt  to  the  top, 
and  shall  never  forget  the  scene.  Although  still  half 
a  mile  off",  the  fire  seemed  close  to  me,  and  the  heat 
and  smoke  were  almost  intolerable,  while  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  flames  made  it  painful  to  look  at 
them;  they  were  in  three  lines  nearly  parallel,  the  first 
of  which  was  just  below  me,  burning  with  a  rushing 
noise,  and  crackling  as  it  caught  the  dry  grass,  that 
gave  an  idea  of  toul  destruction  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  convey,  and  stretching  away  over  hill  and 
dale  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  on  each  side  of  me, 
lighting  up  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  little  groves  of 
wood  far  away.  The  two  lines  in  the  rear  were  not  so 
much  connected,  and  seemed  rather  licking  up  any 
little  spots  of  grass  which  had  escaped  at  first.  Every 
now  and  then  a  prairie  hen  would  flirr  past,  flying  in  a 


.  »^l 

on.  c,„«  HavrrtrK'Ta^f  .tr;- "" 
hMd.    On  returning  to  the  camn   I  r      j    ..?'  " 

""ing  the  U«,e.  Ind  hX«  rfrh.       .    ""  '""''• 

which  gaUoped  off  i„.und't  A     •  ""'"t  """  »' 

remained  .ttnding™rd;.  k     **  "'^'i  "''"»  *'J' 

P»^  over;  d.e?thr«  ~L   *  7"'"  "'  '^"«  <»<« 

indeed,  hut  ^^.  T^T^^^^""^ 

Bti^rthTrpt^rh-rr-'^tr 

w.thhLkerto"rr:l.tp"^7,'"-!''^'T 
part  which  we  had  left  uZfJTT^'u    '^'^^  "  *' 

We  hjen  in  v.^.  hlV^^^^"  ^f^ -" 
thing  else  miut  ha  v.  k--  /       ^  *""  ^^cfK- 

^.tU-p^n^j;:  'z:s^'^Lts.K' 

•canty,  with  much  stony  eroimd  L       r^    .*"  '*"*' 
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it  down  in  the  very  middle  of  the  blaze  (which,  after 
all,  was  so  narrow  that  where  the  flames  were  not  high, 
you  could  jump  across  it);  we  were,  indeed,  nearly 
suffocated  by  the  smoke  and  heat.  As  soon  as  we  per- 
ceived the  fire  turned  off",  we  returned  to  the  camp 
and  horses,  and  all  danger  was  over;  but  the  sight  of 
the  three  lines  of  fire  stretching  up  the  rising  grounds 
behind  the  camp,  just  like  the  advance  of  a  vast  army, 
was  magnificent;  and  it  was  still  more  extraordinary 
to  watch  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  passed  itself  on, 
as  it  were,  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  to  the 
height  of  at  least  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  whole  scene 
lasted  altogether  about  two  hours,  and  nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  awfully  grand.  The  extraordinary 
rushing  and  crackling  sound  of  the  flames  was  one  of 
the  most  terrific  parts  of  it,  and  when  one  considers 
that  the  grass  is  nowhere  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
high,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  flame  blazes  up 
to  such  a  vast  height  as  it  did.  The  contrast  pre- 
sented, two  hours  afterwards,  was  most  striking.  In- 
stead of  the  brilliant  glare  of  the  fire,  and  lurid  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky,  there  reigned  an  impenetrable 
darkness,  earth  and  sky  being  alike  shrouded  in  a 
black  gloom,  which  could  almost  be  felt;  not  a  star  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  air  retained  a  suffocating,  sulphure- 
ous smell,  as  if  Satan  himself  had  passed  over  the  earth. 
We  could  not  distinguish  objects  at  ten  paces'  dis- 
tance, and  were  right  glad  when  a  fresh  breeze  came 
gently   breathing   over   the  prairie,   dissipating   the 
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advance  by  the  Indians  to  St  fc  jfar  1'  °?  '" 
-  ^ven  that  no  on.  s.J';^f^Ct::^t 

was  startled  bv  thp.  e«..-j    r  ^*^"S  lor  the  birds 

whistle  Ta  buUet^^    »f  »  8«n  u,t  behind  «,d  the 

»  bullet  passing  near  hi.  head.    The  .hot 
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was  fired  by  an  Indian  not  far  from  him.  Palliser  ran 
to  him  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  tried  to  re- 
load his  gun.  Another  Indian  who  came  up  acted  as 
mediator,  and  explained  what  had  happened.  Palliser 
had  not  fully  understood  the  order  issued  by  the  chiefs, 
and  the  man  who  shot  at  him  was  no  doubt  a  "soldier," 
trying  to  make  the  white  man  go  into  camp. 

The  next  day  the  Indians  turned  cff  toward  the 
buffalo  and  the  white  men  went  on,  and  not  very  long 
after  reached  Fort  Pierre,  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Pierre,  S.  D.  Not  long  after  leaving  Fort  Pierre, 
early  in  October,  they  came  upon  buff^alo,  which  Pal- 
liser is  careful  to  note  should  be  called  bison,  and  on 
the  27th  of  October  reached  Fort  Union,  then  the  chief 
depot  of  the  American  Fur  C>mpany's  trade  through 
the  upper  Missouri. 


^i 


\i 


II 

# 

BUFFALO-RUNNING 

Buffalo  were  plenty  and  here  Palliser  had  his  first 
run.  His  views  on  buffalo-hunting — that  extinct.sport 
— are  quite  worth  quoting: 

"Buffalo-hunting  is  a  noble  sport,  the  animal  being 
swift  enough  to  give  a  good  horse  enough  to  do  to  close 
with  him;  wheeling  round  with  such  quickness  as  to 
baffle  both  horse  and  rider  for  several  turns  before  there 
is  any  certainty  of  bringing  him  down.  Added  to 
which,  there  is  the  danger  of  being  charged  by  one  old 
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*7  turn  and  ^^l;;'^^'^  *«»  "»  '"•  wh«, 

h«.d  whence  you  cj  nu.rl^pt'^f ^1^ 
barrel;  you  then  take  a  bullet  w«lrZ  *' 

"•d  th^w  it  down  upon  T^d^C^Tu"^*' 
you  avoid  the  necejty  of  us^rd,:  ^^  ^  °"^' 
inconvenient  pmceK  wK.„  T*  r  ""'™''  *  *»<»' 
'  found  it  Zm  •        .  "*"«  '"'  <»  horseback. 

loose  if  i '1L?"Z\*"'  f"'  '""^  *'  Po-"!" 

mouth  i,  both  d«  nlk«t  ,^S     r°     ""'^  '^~'"  *" 
i".,u.ckerthanr»SrirL";rr-- 
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safer,  because  its  being  wet  causes  it  to  stick  for  a. 
moment  without  rolling  forward  on  depressing  the 
muzzle  to  take  aim;  and  my  brother  sportsmen  are 
doubtless  aware  of  the  danger  of  leaving  an  empty 
space  in  the  barrel  between  the  powder  and  the  ball. 
I  would  not,  however,  recommend  any  one  to  depend 
too  much  upon  the  detention  of  the  wet  bullet,  but  to 
fire  immediately  on  lowering  the  muzzle.  I  ought 
here  to  mention,  that  in  running  buffalo,  you  never 
bring  the  gun  to  your  shoulder  in  firing,  but  present  it 
across  the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  calculating  the  angle 
with  your  eye  and  steadying  yourself  momentarily  by 
standing  in  the  stirrups  as  you  take  aim.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  at  first,  and  requires  considerable  practice; 
but  the  facility  once  acquired,  the  ease  and  unerring 
steadiness  with  which  you  can  shoot  is  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  any  one  accustomed  to  this  method  con- 
demns ever  afterward  the  lifting  of  a  gun  to  the 
shoulder  whilst  riding  at  speed,  as  the  most  awkward 
and  unscientific  bungling. 

"We  drew  up  our  horses,  and  proceeded  to  skin  and 
cut  up  the  animals,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the  drays 
despatched  from  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
home  the  meat.  What  we  had  killed  that  day  was  very 
good  and  tolerably  fat.  I  have  before  adverted  to  the 
excellence  of  bison  beef,  and  the  superiority  of  its  fat 
over  that  of  the  domestic  ox;  but  before  leaving  the 
subject,  I  will  state  two  instances  in  which  I  myself 
saw  this  superiority  fully  established. 
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Fort  Union  a  gteat  tr«S  f  "  Co«'P»ny  at 

b~n  fattening  wa^  ^"^  '^'  "/T  "°«  P«"ou.ly 
which  w„  «L\  dTtil  ••""?-'""'^  '«'■'■«  «-. 
who  had  been  recklni™  L"  """"^  "^^-  All 
them,  sat  dWnt tr*       **  ""'  *»  "O'^''  "To"! 

dipped  dfoneVone^d^  I,"  "''"«•  ^"^"""^ 
also  on  the  table  Ld  11  «  ^  "  "•**''  *'"■'*  «» 
den^ng  the  1^.  whi^^^J^^,  r^"  "  -- 

'-^^.-'. »  Uan"!:!::  in:::.h"  ^l^thef '" 

b:t.t.d^:  T^^  p--^::^^S 

f.*    v    L  **°"*  ^°**"e  and  insipid'-  anJ  ^k- 

.t/  "■*  ""'  -  -  much  of  it,  woSd  Lt  ht: 

of  the  .^ome.^  L^eTfcr?  *'  """P'^tive  merits 
Indians  atXIa^lJ^T  ^TiT.'  ^^^^  "<« 

v~dictinfa::„:Tth:'::^,a'st^T''  *«  --0. 

cattle  u,t«  badly  and  ha.  an  eW^^fif  ^^.''"""c 
™re,  may  mean  no  more  than  that  Xid.? '^  f^ 
have  an  unusual  taste  and  ™  ii  l-  ??  "'"  ""^  f"' 
because  unusual.  Slvhl'"""'  "  *««««>ble, 
rioDably,  however,  no  one  who  has 
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habitually  eaten  bufFalo  meat  but  will  acknowledge 
that  it  is  far  more  tender  and  delicate  than  die  flesh 
of  domestic  cattle. 

During  the  winter  hunting  was  continuous.  In- 
dians constantly  came  to  the  post  to  trade  or  to  b^. 
An  interesting  visitor  was  old  Bill  Williams,  a  famous 
trapper  of  that  day,  who  had  long  been  believed  dead. 
He  was  one  of  a  party  attacked  by  Blackfeet,  when 
all  except  Williams  had  been  killed. 

This  winter  Palliser  witnessed  a  fight  between  the 
Sioux  and  the  Assiniboines  which  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted in  a  draw,  though  one  Sioux  was  killed.  These 
Sioux,  by  the  way,  were  very  troublesome  and  had  shot 
many  of  the  milch  cows,  and,  more  serious  than  all,  a 
fine  thoroughbred  bull  which  belonged  at  the  post. 

"The  loss  of  this  handsome,  noble  animal  was  uni- 
versally regretted  in  the  fort,  for  besides  his  great 
value  as  their  only  means  of  continuing  the  breed  of 
domestic  cattle  in  that  remote  region,  he  proved  most 
useful  in  drawing  home  many  a  heavy  load  of  meat, 
and  much  of  the  wood  for  the  fuel. in  the  fort;  as  a 
tribute  to  his  memory,  I  must  here  record  a  single 
combat  of  his  with  a  bison,  which,  according  to  the 
description  of  his  keeper,  'Black  Joseph,'  must  have 
been  truly  Homeric. 

"About  three  months  previous  to  my  arrival  at  Fort 
Union,  and  in  the  height  of  the  bufFalo  breeding  sea- 
son, when  their  bulls  are  sometimes  very  fierce,  Joe 
was  taking  the  Fort  Union  bull,  with  a  cart,  into  a 
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point  on  the  liver  »bov«  >!..  <■__   •        !  ~ 

"'«  piled  leadvTr',  ''.'^  Previowly  cut 

•te«l  of  (1«W  r  „ir  ,?"»■>««'•  Wroach,  in- 
barely  tin,,  to  .emove  W.  b.Sl'f  h^d^'  /"  ''"' 

bull,  ^w  in  n^ri^L^.",  Zr"^""-  •  "*""  »<" 
««>tle  aninuil  .^r?       °"  ""^"'^J'  ''«il« 

•Itenutely  ^v^^^T  ^  '""'  "  ''»"^- 
which  he  banL  W,  .^     ^?"*  *•  ""  »8"". 

wax.  lookdtuti-'x  i:rafrr  "'""'• 

proceedin£8.  at  fir.^  J-  i    •      ^      **  ****  champion's 

hut  when  the  Rg^J  uTJT"'  ^'T^  »  »  ««i 
«.  evident  rtft^l"!'""*  ""'''''"<»«.  »»d  it 

•hat  one  or  oAer  rf  A,  ""?  '""'  ''"«™»«' 

opened  to  4e*Llf*r  """'/"''•  •■"  '^  w.« 

*e  cart  againsfth.  ^ho^  ttnfof  T^-  ""'V' 
«l*««h  he  bo„  bin.  „.„  „;™  t^«  ^".  w^. 
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haunches,  could  not  wound  him  severely.  .On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  sharp  horns  of  the  brave  Fort 
Union  bull  began  to  tell  on  the  furrowed  sides  of  his 
antagonist,  until  the  final  charge  brought  the  bison, 
with  a  furious  bound,  dead  under  our  hero's  feet,  whose 
long  fine-drawn  horn  was  deep  driven  into  his  adver- 
sary's heart.  With  a  cheer  that  made  the  woods  ring 
again,  down  clambered  Joe,  and  while  triumphantly 
caressing,  also  carefully  examined  his  chivalrous  com- 
panion, who,  although  bruised,  blown,  and  covered 
with  foam,  had  escaped  uninjured. 

"It  required  all  Joe's  nigger  eloquence  to  persuade 
the  bull  to  leave  the  slain  antagonist,  over  whom  he 
long  stood  watching,  evidently  expecting  him  to  get  up 
again  to  renew  the  combat,  Joe  all  the  time  coaxing 
him  forward  with,  *Him  dear  good  bull,  him  go  home 
now,  and  do  no  more  work  to-day,'  which  prospect, 
black  Joe,  in  common  with  all  his  sable  brethren,  con- 
sidered as  the  acme  of  sublunary  felicity.'* 

During  this  winter  the  people  at  Fort  Union  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  laid  up  many  of  them. 
Those  who  were  not  incapacitated  by  illness  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  hunt  the  harder  to  supply  the  post 
with  food,  for  in  that  country  and  at  that  time  food 
meant  meat  almost  exclusively.  Buffalo-running  in 
winter  is  often  hard  work,  and  when  to  the  winter 
weather  are  added  the  difficulties  of  deep  snow,  the 
work  becomes  not  only  hard  but  dangerous.  Some  in- 
cidents of  a  winter  run  are  pven  in  Palliser's  account 
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bull,  which  I  W.  IT.       "*  •  ""  '"'' "«»»'""«  » 

pretty  cl«e  behind  h^a^^*-""  ■""?  ""*•  '  ««<« 

Pon.  the  bullet  bS^nl'  h.;  '^  ^'^'^  "  *«  "" 
""'ble  to  .top  him«If.  «IW  Xove^L       ^ 

bt"„;::-££r-^^^^^-::u- 

wa.  unaware  d,r.^^et^'  ^t,  '^'^  ^"^  •» 
tie  whirl,  kl  ^  considerable  numbers  of  cat- 

" "-  ^-  ^'^  "*'»  ao  -oVarf^ru^Ti^ 
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hoofa  to  remove  the  snow  from  the  ground,*  but  push 
the  mofw  aside  with  the  note.  PalUier  tayi:  "I  wat 
•till  more  astonished,  cm  auendvely  observing  this 
friendly  intercourse,  to  see  our  little  calves  apparently 
preferring  the  companionship  of  the  bison,  particu- 
Urly  that  of  the  most  colossal  bulls,  to  that  of  their 
own  species.  I  took  an  opportunity  one  morning  of 
investigating  the  reason  of  this  more  closely,  and  avail- 
ing myself  of  some  broken  ground,  beyond  which  I 
saw  three  of  our  poor  little  half-starved  calves  in  com- 
pany with  two  gigantic  bulls,  I  crept  up  very  carefully, 
and  lay  under  the  brow  of  a  hill,  not  fifty  yards  from 
the  nearest  in  order  to  observe  them,  and  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  the  bison  has  the  power  of  removing 
the  snow  with  his  admirably-shaped  shovel-nose  so  as 
to  obtain  the  grass  underneath  it.  His  little  compan- 
ions, unable  to  remove  the  frozen  obsude  for  them- 
selves, were  thankfully  and  fearlessly  feeding  in  his 
wake;  the  little  heads  of  two  of  them  visible  every  now 
and  then,  contesting  an  exposed  morsel  under  his  very 
beard.  It  was  an  interesting  sight,  and  I  crept  softly 
away  again,  so  as  not  to  disturb  them. 

"Although  the  bison  scrapes  the  snow  with  his  nose, 
I  do  not  think  he  does  so  with  his  hoofs.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  snow,  where  buffalo  have  been  feed- 
ing, stained  with  slight  signs  of  blood,  and  after  having 
shot  them,  found  the  noses  of  both  cow  and  bull  sore 
from  the  constant  shovelling." 

Buffalo-hunting  was  not  without  its  excitement.    On 
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•■i^Jn^'js  t:r^"^  :^*"  ""^  p««.  of 

for  .h.  fourt,  »wZ«d,T.  A.*,rr  "S*  I «'«' 
tail  and  df^tn^hbZT  'TT' ""' "«« •"• 

•hut  the  evef  in  mot"        ?    '       *  ®"'  <>^  hulls, 

.» »«•  ridT»'"e.r^r*^rK'  """^  •'«'''"''' 

failed  in  dodrinrwr  fri.   L  J'  ?"'*  •»  ""'  ""O""'.  I 

I  did.  »&tg^tX1.r'' '''''"*'" 

"omach  with  the ««krf„„  ^    "*.  "  P"'««  "r 

getting  between  hit  horn,  ITLT  ^  "•*•  "' 

"ith  a  diocL  Kke  ,n  ^^'  *•'»"»  P'""?  upon  me 

.hivered  trpijt  b^  Z^"^^'    ^  "««'<«k  "»• 

other;  I  «ew'I^^n'"S.::Lt**' """ ''''u*' 
and  rabbit.,  which  hadk;!?       ?  "^  P««io-hen» 

landing  at  last.  I  fdl  m^.^'  .Te  Iw"*?"? '  "" 
oyer  mW„„„„„eIy  nc  Tuitt^^„'T^;?V '"'!.' 
antagomV,  and  subsided  in',  "^i^^  TJ'^T^ 
-ot  the  Ua..  h.j„«,.  .be  force  oT^^tJuXtZ 
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perfectly  deadened  by  the  enormous  mass  of  fur,  wool, 
and  hair,  that  clothed  his  shaggy  head-piece." 

It  was  here  that  Palliser  saw  his  first  elk,  which  he 
describes  with  great  deuil,  and  whose  whistle  in  the 
breeding  season  he  declares  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
sound  in  all  the  animal  creation;  it  is  like  the  sound  of 
an  enormous  soft  flute,  uttered  in  a  most  coaxing  tone. 

In  his  hunting  in  the  buffalo  range,  where,  of  course, 
wolves  were  most  abundant,  Palliser,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, saw  many  wolves.  He  speaks  with  enthusi- 
asm of  the  splendid  white  skins  which  he  secured  and 
brought  into  the  post.  In  several  cases  he  observes 
that  wolves  will  eagerly  devour  the  carcasses  of 
their  own  kind.  He  notes  also  that  they  sometimes 
sleep  so  soundly  that  a  man  may  walk  up  quite  close 
to  them.  This  is  something  that  happened  occasion- 
ally to  all  hunters.  A  hunting  companion  on  one  oc- 
casion walked  to  within  a  few  feet  of  a  sleeping  deer, 
and  commented  in  low  tones  to  his  companion  on  the 
soundness  of  its  slumbers. 

During  this  winter  at  Fort  Union  Palliser  purchased 
a  mongrel  hauling,  or  travois,  dog,  sired  by  a  white 
wolf.  The  animal  was  particularly  shy  of  white  men, 
and  the  old  woman  who  sold  it  was  obliged  to  catch 
the  dog  twice  and  deliver  it  a  second  time.  Palliser 
wanted  the  dog  to  haul  his  travois  on  a  journey  he  was 
about  to  make  with  two  voyageurs.  His  companions 
had  a  pair  of  mules  harnessed  to  a  sleigh.  He  notes  that 
the  mules,  of  course,  must  be  fed  on  cottonwood  bark, 
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«n«  the  gra„^  ^  j     , 
Pall»er'.  dog-I.hmah  by  name-Uke  hi,  ™,«r  T^' 

ralluer  and  hn  two  companion,  separated,  he  and  th. 

in  tne  va  ley,  shelter  from  the  terrible  .torms  of  the 
h'gh  pramemayalway.be  found.    Here  the  i^lom 

.^^  ^rpi^nt"*"'  '°™^  *'  '""-y  «"^-^5: 

Lhinah'.    fri«,dly  relation  with    the  wolves  wa. 

iZThJ'^^.  T  ""  "™-  <^'  "■""•<«».  however! 
M^mah  foUowed  a  wolf  off  on  the  prairie,  d^gginX 
hmd  him  the  tmvob  loaded  with  eve.ythi„g  Su-aT 
Wd«n  possess  He  foUowed,  shouting,  but  Ae 
dog  had  duappeared.  and  darkness  soon  oWiJd  Z 
owner  to  turn  back  toward  the  river.  He  w«  a  lot 
way  from  timber  and  all  about  him  was  a^^"  b,  2 

hab,ttt,„„,  ,„d  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  fWT 
veTu.r'  "^t'""  "f  «"»  -<•  bIankets!^«Tb"t 

Hy^ch"""^";"  ""r  '"•"'■  """*  ""'^  "'o  •>"""• 
my  pouch.    In  short.  I  was  in  a  pretty  considerable 
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sort  of  a  'fix/  and  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  make 
tracks  again  with  all  speed  for  the  timber.    Fortu- 
nately, I  found  my  way  back  to  the  river  without  much 
difficulty.    It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  which 
enabled  me  to  collect  some  fallen  wood,  and  having 
lighted  a  fire,  I  seated  myself  beside  it,  and  began  to 
consider  the  probabilities  of  my  ever  reaching  a  trading- 
post  alive,  in  the  event  of  Ishmah  not  returning,  and 
how  I  should  economise  my  ammunition  and  increase 
my  rate  of  travelling  so  as  to  effect  this  object.    My 
prospects  were  dismal  enough,  nor  did  I  feel  cheered 
as  the  cold  north  breeze  froze  the  perspiration  which 
had  run  down  my  forehead  and   face,  and   formed 
icicles  in  my  beard  and  whiskers,  that  jingled  like 
bells  as  I  shook  my  head  in  dismissing  from  my  mind 
one  project  after  another.    At  last  resigning  myself 
to  my  fate  I  took  out  my  pipe,  determined  to  console 
myself  with  a  siaoke,  when,  alas!  on  feeling  for  to- 
bacco I  found  that  was  gone  too.    This  was  the  cli- 
max of  my  misfortune!    I  looked  to  the  north  star 
and  calculated  by  the  position  of  the  Plough  that  it 
must  have  been  about  ten  o'clock,  the  time  at  which 
in  England  we  have  our  knees  under  the  mahogany, 
surrounded  by  friends,  discussing  a  bottle  of  the  best, 
and  awaiting  the  summons  to  tea  in  the  drawing-room. 
I  tried  to  see  a  faint  similarity  to  the  steam  of  die  tea- 
urn  in  the  smoke  from  the  snow-covered  wood  on  my 
dreary  fire,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  forms  of 
sweet  familiar  faces  in  the  embers,  till  I  almost  heard 
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»«~,  and  I  recoJl^  '"^'^t  approache.  nearer. 

Uu^  cartel'  fcl;»-«|  »  feOW^..  and* 
»«ou.n.„  he  .how«|  by  hi. ^„^ '"?«:'  *"<>»- 
»«•»  of  having  bdiaved  vl  kT  ?*"'  "~"^ 
Pleawd,  however   ,,  I,:.  ^'    '  "^  «oowe 

particiUarly^"' I  f  '^,"'PP^««  to  beat  hin,. 

Even  U,e  portion  rfnJt  wjfch  I  ut      *""?',  '''«'«• 
Ia»t  deer  I  .hot  wa.  um„Ih^        ?  """«' '""»  «>•« 

«»  do  but  unp^^e^^^ta'L*"  .'  'Z'  ""*'-« 
our  .upper."  '  ""^  "J'  ''«d.  and  cook 

way.  of  thought  Cot^^""'"''  """"""K  "^  *«' 
to  look  thro^  ,  J^."*  »  "f™"  »l>on,  he  called 

know  of  thiSi^e  r^^  "f  r«'  ■^"l'  «  "an 
-what  hap^en.'^^L'^"'  "f  !'"<'"  if  wri„„g 
the  tde.coi^I7i"  ^' ""*  7*  thi»-««.chi„g 

have  they  Len^J  ryt^tg'b";  tw^^Z  **'  r 
-hat  „  «yi„g  ,  ,  «    i  -^l  *ey  c«.  hear 

oM«..ea«.nablei„,ui^fo,^.,5---- 

-horn  he  had  m^'Tav    "?". '""/™»'''  «"» «" 
ucntosay.    They  hunted  together  and 
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on  their  first  hunt  killed  a  fine  wolf  which  made  them 
several  meals.  Palliser  was  unwilling  to  eat  this  food 
until  he  saw  the  relish  with  which  his  companion  was 
consuming  it;  but  having  made  the  first  step  and  learn- 
ing how  toothsome  it  was,  he  hesitated  no  longer. 

Hunting  was  constantly  kept  up  during  the  winter, 
for  life  depended  on  it.  The  weather  was,  as  usual, 
uncertain.  Palliser,  whose  stock  of  copper  caps  had 
run  low,  now  went  from  the  White  River  Post  to 
Larpenteur's  Post  on  Knife  River  with  a  party  which 
McKenzie  was  sending  to  Fort  Union.  He  wished  also 
to  visit  Mr.  Chardon,  who  was  in  command  at  the 
Minitaree  Fort.  The  party  set  out  on  a  fine  sunny 
morning,  and  the  heat  was  so  great  that  one  of  them — 
Frederick — ^who  was  stout,  walked  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  grampus. 

At  the  Grand  Detour — the  Big  Bend — they  at- 
tempted to  make  the  cut-ofF,  which  is  only  fourteen 
miles  across,  instead  of  following  the  river-bank  for 
about  forty  miles.  Palliser  tried  to  persuade  his  com- 
panions to  go  the  long  way,  showing  them  what  a  bad 
posidon  they  would  be  in  if  caught  in  a  snow-storm  on 
the  prairie.  However,  the  Indians  believed  that  spring 
had  come,  and  they  started  and  finally  camped  on  a 
little  stream  in  the  bed  of  which  the  snow  was  deeply 
drifted. 

"Night  was  then  coming  on,  and  it  began  to  rain 
slightly;  but  we  brightened  up  the  fire  again,  little 
knowing  what  was  in  store  for  us.    Shortly  after  dark 
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among.,  „,  turn  which  way  wf  w^uM  «  A     HJ^ 

«a  p«uy  .„d  hi.  wife  «ur.d  evt  bLirra 

"N.y.r  rfull  I  forget  j,,  ^.^y   ^^ 

I  pa««l.  „pecti»8  .ve,y  in.t,„e  the  fX  of  .ZT^ 
oveipower  me,  Inowine  the  b»l  , """•  """P «> 
faring  „  inaiiKtK  »^*Hf"'^  co„.«,„«,ce.  .„d 

«knc.  a.  .t  ,«ued  from  him.  p,«enre  my  b^y  ,  *' 
•unung  into  .tone.    t>ayit\zaA.,nuJ^    yV^    . 
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they,  poor  wretches  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  for  weeks; 
and  so  awful  an  array  of  starved  spectres  never  were 
seen." 

Fortunately,  the  next  day  a  bull  was  killed,  and,  won- 
derfully enou^,  by  an  old  Indian  who  that  morning 
had  made  a  special  prayer  for  food.  The  Indian  was 
old  and  infirm  and  had  not  fired  a  gun  or  killed  game 
for  many  years,  but  certainly  in  this  case  his  prayer 
was  answered. 

Palliser  found  Mr.  Giardon  very  ill  with  a  violent 
attack  of  rheumatism,  but  extremely  glad  to  receive 
his  guest.  To  this  post  a  little  later  came  Boucharville, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
region.  He  was  a  French  Canadian  of  the  best  type, 
but  had  recently  suffered  great  misfortunes,  having 
lost  his  horses  through  the  severity  of  the  winter,  had 
his  traps  stolen  by  Indians,  barely  escaped  capture 
by  a  war-party,  and  finally  broken  the  sight  of  his  rifle. 

This  man  Palliser  engaged  to  make  a  trip  back  to 
Fort  Union  amd  thence  on  horseback  up  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  intending  at  the  close  of  the  trip  to 
make  bull-hide  boats  and  transport  their  skins  and 
other  effects  back  to  Fort  Union  by  water.  For  this 
trip  two  additional  men  were  hired,  a  stout  Canadian 
named  Perey  and  a  half-breed  named  Paquenode. 
Palliser  and  Boucharville  were  to  do  the  hunting;  the 
other  two  were  to  keep  the  camp,  mind  the  horses,  and 
cook.  In  the  meantime  it  was  early  in  April  and  the 
wild-fowl  were  beginning  to  arrive  from  the  South. 
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o-t  had  ,«•«  fc^  „  « '"f  ^r  *<•  «>  by  bearing 
"•"ing  d,«e  into  Uttir^fc^  T}^^ ''?'"  "''  '*"" 

btchen  of  die  Fon  Ua  '"'"  ™"»'  bo""  in  .he 
"b«  and  the  ^^,1^1^^  'T?*  "»»«•  and 
««•  -e«  worn  off  aI^^JT^^  ^T"'  **  ''"I'  ~'- 
•Pberical.    With  *,-.  i^^  "^  *'J'  W-o'ch^J  *. 

«»«»»  wa. don., forofZ«^5,!rr°°"'  "^  «' 
abundant  ^^  "•b'""  were  extremely 
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block,  of  ice  and  roa„•„,"•AT^    .T*  "o™"" 

"-«  P««d  .!«* "X  ev^^i'hT"  '^  *• 
Soon  after  this  the  oartv  l,^T^  '^°"  *eni. 
IT-ey  bad  veo^  m't^JT^'^.  «"  F""  Won. 

"joh^e,  to  .w.et«,  the  ^eT  n'  '?'"".'»"'«  "' 
*ey  had  opportunities  »  C^    °T*  *"  ■""b 
of  riie  water-fowl,  whfch -.    T  ^  '"""  *«  n«t, 
«ith  this  hdp,  on  AetiT  f^  ''^"'^  •"«  ««- 
one  biscuit  each.  '''  ^'^^  "'^  ""Jwed  to 
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"Early  next  morning  we  were  passing  along  the  side 
of  the  river,  veiy  hungry,  and  making  a  short  march 
with  the  intention  of  hunting  in  the  afternoon.    Perey 
carried  a  double-barrelled  gun  loaded  with  buck-shot, 
and  was  walking  near  the  pack-horse,  Ishmah  and  his 
travail  following  me,  when  we  were  astonished  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  four  antelopes  climbing  up  the 
bank  close  at  hand.    Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
bank,  they  did  not  come  in  sight  of  us  until  they  had 
reached  the  summit;  the  moment  they  did  so  they 
wheeled  round,  but  not  before  Perey  fired  and  shot  one, 
which  rolled  down  the  bank  into  the  water,  and  was 
carried  down  the  stream.    Boucharville  and  I  tugged 
at  our  gun-covers;  his  he  could  not  remove  quickly 
enough;  I  tore  away  the  thong  of  mine— which  had  run 
into  a  knot— with  my  teeth,  and  cocked  my  rifle.    By 
this  time  the  other  three  antelopes  were  swimming 
away  in  the  broad  stream;  a  little  eddy  in  the  rapid  cur- 
rent turned  one  of  them  broadside  to  me;  I  fired,  hit- 
ting the  animal  between  wind  and  water,  behind  the 
shoulder,— its  head  drooped,  as,  floating  dead  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  it  was  carried  down  the  stream 
after  its  companion.    Perey  then  performed  a  splen- 
did feat;  he  ran  down  the  side  of  the  river  far  enough 
to  enable  him  to  undress,- which  he  partly  did  m  run- 
ning,—jumped  into  the  half-frozen  water,  along  which 
the  blocks  of  ice  were  still  at  intervab  coursing,  stri- 
king out  boldly,  laid  his  hand  on  the  first  carcass,  then 
with  great  exertion  reached  the  second  as  it  floated  by, 
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and  brought  both  into  the  bank-  thU  .       u  "" 

fortunate,  for  half  a  m.m.!  ''*■  '^«  "»<>'« 

them  pa.t  the  b^nd  in^T  "^^  T" *^  ^*^'  "^^Pt 
•cene  occurred  and  n^l  ^  ^'^'  ''*^°"^  ^'^^^  the 
«ame,  but  a  co^^der^SS  r.Vt  ^S'"-  °^  -' 

•^e  t^  anteC^^l^^,^^^^^^^ 
of  food  to  Ia«t  until  our  arrival  ar  P  !!  tt  ™^**n«^>' 

been  kiU«,  or  dri^"  i:,™*"'  ""'^  '«  *«  «»"»  had 

«ti£  rhrdiiT.^?r  '"^"f'*  ••"""■- 

"""unition,  a  »upfe  rf^!  '  '»'«'-«'*'K  bridle.. 

from  nor*  to  i^^i^  T"  *«  Mi«o»ri  Riv„ 

»  land  of  plennT^  !^    ^  "°'^''  "^  *«"  "to 

and  the  water  .till  cold  W^  •',"'*'  '^  bigh 
they  were  fortuMte  »„„.ir,  *""*  '"'"^  *«  "«' 
later  «,«  elk  of  wTT^u^  "*  ""'  »»<"  »  ««* 
abundance  not  IdT  A.  *T-  r"**  ""•  Tb"' 
back  at  Fort  Knd  t^-  ^'"^  u"*^.  *«  "'""^ 
they  took  it  baTto  1  f  *  ""  *"'  '"'P''"  «««. 
much  needed  Ain«  ^i!"  " '«'-a»g.  for  certain 
*••    '^»''8  tbeM  thing,  were  Bsh- 
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hookf,  iwit,  needles,  and,  nxwt  important  of  all,  an 
excellent  four-oered  skiff. 

With  the  boat  they  succeeded  in  taking  their  horses 
and  party  across  the  Missouri,  and  thb  done  they 
cached  their  precious  skiff,  burying  it  under  the  willows 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yellowstone,  close  to  itt 
junction  with  the  Missouri. 

Almost  at  Mice  they  found  themselves  in  a  country 
of  abundant  game,  and  of  this  game  the  antelope 
chiefly  impressed  the  author.  Of  them  he  said :  "These 
march  in  line,  sometimes  for  several  miles  together, 
and,  by  imittdng  the  movements  of  their  leader,  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  effects,  resembling  military  evo* 
ludons:  they  simultaneously  whirl  round  their  white 
breasts  and  red  flanks,  like  the  'Right  facet— Left  facet* 
of  a  regiment  on  parade.  Obedient  to  the  motions  of 
their  leader,  when  he  stops,  all  stop:  he  stamps  and 
advances  a  step,  the  slight  simibr  impulse  waves  all 
down  along  the  line;  he  then  gives  a  right  wheel,  and 
round  go  all  their  heads  for  one  hut  look;  finally,  he 
gives  the  right  face  about,  and  away  'their  ranks  break 
up  like  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale.*  Sutely  wapid 
wandered  on  the  plain,  feeding  not  far  from  the  wil- 
lows, to  whose  friendly  shelter  in  they  crashed  the 
moment  we  presented  ourselves  to  their  view.  And 
as  we  approached  steep  frowning  cliffs,  overhanging 
the  river,  I  saw,  for  the  first  dmc,  the  wild  sheep  or 
grosse  come  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  balancing  them- 
selves, chamois-like,  on  the  tops  of  most  inaccessible 
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of  the  hide,  of  bUckail  d^r      Wn^l    •'        ""'*" 

I«ai«-.ppe.»d<».5rltrid.rftrive"Z*d 

r.quenode.  who  appean  to  have  been  a  natural  ^ 
«d.  «.  fri^t«,ed  neariy  to  death  aLi  .™^^ 
toj^  the  beat  ho»e  in  the  p^  i„  orf.T^';::! 
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second.  He  sent  the  other  men  back  to  Fort  Union 
with  the  horses. 

Late  one  evening,  as  they  were  floating  down  the 
river,  they  heard  voices,  and  presently  passed  an  In- 
dian camp  unobserved,  and  landing  a  little  below  it 
quietly  returned  to  the  vicinity  and  found  the  party 
to  consist  of  two  old  men,  an  old  woman,  and  ten 
young  people.  After  a  little  observation,  the  two  white 
men  walked  into  the  Crow  camp,  where  the  terrified 
children  ran  away  screaming.  The  fears  of  the  In- 
dians were  soon  allayed,  for  Boucharville  could  talk 
Crow,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  parties  became 
very  cordial. 

While  at  Fort  Union  Palliser  sent  his  horses  by  an 
Indian  friend  down  to  Fort  Berthold,  while  he,  with 
two  of  his  three  men,  raised  the  buried  skiff  and  started 
down  the  river.  On  their  way  an  attack  was  threat- 
ened by  a  war-party  of  Indians,  while  the  men  were 
out  looking  for  mountain  sheep.  Boucharville  and 
Palliser  retreated  to  the  camp  and  there  took  up  a 
position  in  the  rimber,  and  the  Indians,  after  some 
threatening  demonstrations,  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  position  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  and  moved 
off.  Later,  the  travellers  came  upon  two  white  trap- 
pers whose  arms  had  become  useless  and  who  were 
then  engaged  in  making  bows  and  arrows  with  which 
to  kill  game.  These  two,  Gardepee  and  Dauphin, 
were  competent  young  men  and  made  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  party.    It  was  only  the  next  day  when 
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Palliser,  while  skinning  a  deer  that  he  had  killed,  was 
called  by  Dauphin,  and  as  he  ran  toward  him  and 
passed  over  a  hill  he  saw  a  bear  sunding  on  his  hind  legs 
looking  about  him,  while  Dauphin,  hidden  behind  a 
rock,  was  industriously  snapping  his  useless  pistol  at 
the  bear.  When  he  saw  Palliser  the  bear  ran,  but  was 
brought  back  by  Dauphin,  who  imitated  the  call  of  a 
buffalo-calf,  so  that  Palliser  shot  at  him,  but  only  hit 
him  in  the  flank. 

"The  bear  clawed  at  the  spot  where  the  ball,  struck 
him,  and  charged  up  to  within  twenty  paces  of  us, 
while  I  was  reloading;  whereupon  Dauphin  snapped  his 
pistol  again  at  him  without  effect.    Fortunately  for 
us.  Bruin  was  only  a  two-year-old,  and  afraid  to  rush 
in,  though  large  enough  to  have  smashed  both  of  us, 
defenceless  as  we  were  at  the  moment,  and,  before  I 
could  get  on  my  percussion  cap,  bolted  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill.    I  was  still  so  thoroughly  blown  from  my 
run  over  the  rocky  ground,  that  I  gave  up  my  heavy 
rifle  to  Dauphin,  who  threw  down  the  useless  pistol, 
and  started  in  chase,  I  following  him.    He  soon  got  a 
shot  at  the  bear,  who  turned  round,  cbwed  at  the 
wound,  gave  a  savage  growl,  and  ran  into  one  of  those 
little  clumps  which  always  mark  a  watercourse  in  the 
hilly  country.    I  took  the  rifle  again,  loaded,  and  pur- 
sued the  enemy  right  into  the  clump,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Dauphin,  and,  getting  a  sight  of  him 
first,  gave  him  a  finishing  shot  between  eye  and  ear. 
Although  he  was  but  a  young  bear,  only  in  his  third 
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year,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  drag 
him  out;  he  measured  five  feet  four  inches  from  rump 
to  the  muzzle,  and  his  claws  were  three  inches  and 
<  three-quarters  long.    Had  he  been  fully  grown,  and 
possessed  of  that  amount  of  courage  and  ferocity  with 
which  the  old  grisly  bears,  both  male  and  female,  are 
endowed,  it  would  certainly  have  fared  badly  with  us 
that  day.    However,  we  skinned  our  prize  with  great 
satisfaction;  and  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
pluck  and  daring  of  my  companion,  who  had  been  twice 
charged  by  the  bear,  and  whose  pistol  had  twice 
snapped." 

A  day  or  two  later  Palliser  and  Dauphin  had  a  fine 
buffalo-chase  which  led  them  a  long  way.  They 
started  in  pursuit  of  a  new-bom  buffalo-calf,  and  this  is 
what  happened: 

"The  cow,  of  course,  went  off,  and  at  a  tolerable 
pace,  followed  by  the  calf,  at  an  astonishing  rate  for 
«o  young  a  beast.    Dauphin  wanted  to  shoot  the 
mother,  in  order  not  only  to  shorten  the  race,  but  to 
increase  our  chance  of  rearing  the  calf,  by  cutting  off 
the  cow's  udder  when  dead;  but  diat,  of  course,  I  would 
not  allow,  and  ended  the  discussion  by  knocking  up  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle  which  he  was  using  with  die  barrel 
of  my  gun.    Then  bidding  him  follow  my  example,  I 
direw  down  my  gun  to  lighten  myself,  calUng  on 
BoucharviUe  to  take  care  of  the  two;  and  drawing  our 
belts  a  hole  tighter,  we  dashed  off  again  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  rill  at  last  we  stretched  away  right  out 
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wonderful  fadlitv  for  •    •     ."P***"'  ^*»o  Possessed  a 

'«-«»«ir  bit  X7i*:  b'^','"  "^-^ 

cocked  up  his  tail  anA  ««  ..    .  *»»n»ed  about, 

~«nd «.  .u  A.  :^;s.^';::.!r '  ts' "  '""^ 

lous  to  set  it  to  th/fr.^  f      ^'       ^"  "o"  a»w- 

Aat  if  fSl  do  :t"  w":  ^  " 'T'"!^  '"  '  ^"' 

herd  which  -«  .^     ^"  T"  «'P«'™»  out  of  a 
th«r  captivity  th.«  little  call  *trfl^  """•»' 

d»-'i'S:;:%t;'':^::::^«p^/''«.Mt,cba. 

"ill.  Boucharvflirlrf.I!'  ^  ,  '*'  "  ""t*  "^ 
-»«n,  ^^Jh.TLrd'.aTXItT  *•  r ''''"  "f 
ever  PalK..,  wi.h«.  »7and  thf „ j^!  r",?' "''"■ 
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to  hunt  up  the  Little  Missouri  River  and  to  bok  for 
grizzly  bears  in  the  Turtle  Mountains.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  dwir  journey  from  Fort  Berthold  they  reached 
the  Turtie  Mountains.  Here  they  found  a  war  lodge, 
built  by  a  party  of  Minitarees  the  year  before,  and 
took  possemon  of  it.  Boucharville,  an  experienced 
man,  did  not  like  to  remain  in  this  debauble  land, 
which  was  on  the  border  of  the  Sioux  and  Minitaree 
territory,  and  began  at  once  to  figure  on  when  they 
could  get  away. 

Here  bear,  antelope,  elk,  and  sheep  were  extremely 
abundant  and  food  was  always  plendful.  One  day 
while  Palliser  was  beginning  to  skin  an  elk,  just  killed, 
Boucharville,  who  was  about  to  clean  his  gun,  was 
charged  by  a  grizzly,  and  escaped  her  by  dashing  into 
a  clump  of  rose-bushes.  The  bear,  which  had  cubs  with 
her,  charged  after  Palliser,  who  was  running  toward 
his  horse,  which  he  feared  would  be  lost  if  it  smelt  the 
bear.  When  he  reached  the  horse  he  stopped  and 
faced  the  bear,  which  also  stopped  and  stood  up,  and 
then  turned  and  ran.  Palliser  shot  at  the  bear,  but 
hit  her  too  far  back.  She  stopped  to  bite  at  her  wound 
and  gave  him  rime  to  load  again.  Just  as  he  was  put- 
ring  a  copper  cap  on  the  nipple  the  bear  rose  on  her 
hind  legs,  and  he  sent  a  bullet  throu^  her  heart. 
Palliser  was  very  lucky  in  that  his  horse  did  not  pofl 
back  or  shy,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  his 
aim.  When  the  horse  was  brought  to  the  bear  and  the 
skin  put  upon  him,  he  paid  no  attention  and  showed 
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with  ,  ^,  el«b,  bur«it.^^d  ^    *™^  "■»"'' 

-watd  the  Little  Mi.«,uri  »d  ™  Jl,''"  ~"^  ^'^ 
which.  »  Palhw,     "^,  °"  **  '^y  «w  ,  bear. 

At  d»  Lirte  Mi.»uri  PalhW  wa,t  ductdw.^ 
with  hu  «inooth-bore  eun  bur  o„n.-       """^^o^g 

r  ?!  I""  "^  "'^^^  Cwa"^ "-- 

of  which  looked  veiy  fretk     h!T  "*"' ^^  ""* 
•hot  and  nmmed  ZITLv^JTI,  ■"'  ^^  <•' 

»  Uije  bear  walking  .lowly  all,     ^T^f^'/^ 
■>««  a*  I  could  without  hi.  D«2„-„      Wroach«l  a, 

b«.rt  f«l  me;  I  ^^^^  W^  ™*  ""^ 
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remained  kneeling  until  he  approached  very  near,  when 
I  suddenly  stood  up,  up<m  which  the  bear,  with  an 
indolent  roaring  grunt,  raised  himself  cmce  more  upon 
his  hind-legs,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  bal- 
ancing himself  previously  to  springing  on  me,  I  fired, 
aiming  close  under  his  chin:  the  ball  passing  through 
his  throat,  broke  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  down  he 
tumbled,  floundering  like  a  great  fish  out  of  water,  till 
at  length  he  reluctantly  expired.  I  drew  a  long  breath 
as  I  uncocked  my  left  barrel,  feeling  right  gUd  at 
the  successful  issue  of  die  combat.  I  walked  round 
and  round  my  huge  prize,  survejring  his  proportions 
with  great  delight;  but  as  it  came  on  to  rain,  I  was 
obliged  to  lose  no  time  in  skinning  him.  I  got  soaked 
through  before  I  succeeded  in  removing  his  trk'tmen- 
dous  hide,  and  then  found  it  too  heavy  for  me  to  take 
away;  so  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  camp  without  the 
trophy  of  my  conquest.  It  was  dark  when  I  arrived. 
Boucharville  and  Dauphin  had  built  a  most  comfort- 
able little  hut  of  logs  and  bark,  and  having  laid  down 
the  skins  and  spread  our  beds  inside,  with  the  saddles  at 
am  heads  for  pillows,  and  a  good  roaring  fire  outside 
at  our  feet,  we  fell  heartily  to  our  supper  of  elk  meat 
and  coffee. 

"At  daybreak  next  morning  I  repaired  on  horseback 
to  the  scene  of  my  conflict  with  the  bear,  and  found,  to 
my  great  delight,  on  my  arrival  at  the  spot,  that  neither 
the  skin  nor  the  carcass  of  the  bear  had  been  touched 
by  the  wolves.    This  fact  confirmed  to  me  the  testi- 
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»o»y  of  Ae  huntt,,  «a  ,r.pp,„  ^  ^^ 

^Uuffiae«fo,.„«curiq,.  It  co.t  m.  coJderable 
"eraon  to  place  the  reeking  hide  on  my  wddle;  but 

my  pipe  and  rode  back  mto  camp.  Riding  alone  tn. 
ward.  mK,n  we  d.«ried  another  bear,  a  l^'Z^ 
bofang  monster,  pawling  about  ~arching^;  Z,^; 

^r^r j'reTt/'ijr.^Th."'  j"-^"^"'  -^"^ 

_  jj  L    ^       ^  '"*"•    I"  »PProachinK  him 

wind,  concluding,  ftom  my  former  experience;  that  he 
wai  mutaken,  for  nuhing  away  down  a  ravine,  he  wa. 

Zt^'mTar*""-  '^'  """•  "*»»*  iti:;! 

«»  d.ed»po«t,on  and  habit,  of  the  animal,  and  agrSl 
«th  the  account.  I  had  heard  from  many  hunted 

•ance.,  run  away  from  a  man  on  gettinc  hi.  n..J 
unl«..  previoualy  funded,  or  uJ^^ZhliZ^ 
.unce.  a.  to  make  him  think  that  he  cannot^";:;. 
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Old  Mr.  Kipp,  of  Fort  Union,  told  me  that  once,  when 
on  one  of  his  numerous  journeys  from  the  Sutes,  he 
was  in  the  Indian  country,  and  had  gone  out  of  camp 
with  his  double-barrelled  gun  to  look  for  ducks;  he 
was  seen  from  a  distance  by  a  grisly  bear,  who  came 
cantering  towards  him.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the 
old  gentleman  did  not  know  which  way  the  wind  blew, 
but  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  pluck  off  some 
of  the  woolly  material  of  which  his  blue  blanket  capote 
was  composed,  and  throw  it  into  the  air;  and  marking 
the  direction  of  the  current  ran  a  little  distance  round, 
till  he  got  full  in  the  line  of  it,  and  then  stood  bolt 
upright  facing  Bruin,  who  rose  on  his  hind-legs  for  a 
moment,  surveying  the  tough  old  man,  and  then  shuffled 
off,  shaking  his  head  as  if  he  considered  him  meat 
rather  too  savoury  for  his  palate.*' 

There  were  other  adventures  with  grizzly  bears  and 
Palliser  recounts  a  story  told  by  BoucharviUe  about  a 
bear  which  sprang  upon  the  leading  bull  of  a  herd  of 
buffalo  and  killed  it.  Other  accounts  have  been  given 
of  such  battles  where  the  bull  killed  the  bear. 

The  time  for  Palliser's  return  was  now  at  hand,  and 
loading  his  skins  into  boats  made  of  buffalo-hide  he 
floated  down  the  river  to  the  Minittrce  post,  where 
James  Dawson  the  old  fur  trader  was  now  in  charge. 
A  little  later,  boarding  the  Fur  Company's  steamer 
Martha,"  he  took  his  way  with  all  his  trophies  down 
the  river  and  at  hut  reached  St.  Louis,  and  his  prairie 
hunt  was  over. 


Later  Palli'.*r »«-  .  western  America, 

i-ater  l-alhser  was  a  magistrate  for  County  Waterford 

and.  for  a  ume.  served  as  high  sheriff  of  that  cT^^^^^^ 
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THE  COUNCIL  AT  FORT  BENTON 

WILLIAM  T.  HAMILTON,  who  died  i„  ,908 
w«  perhap.  d,e  very  last  survivor  ocT» 

.kill,  and  :lZetdt:'rr"  '"■°"  °"'"<^' 

with  a  co^pan,  of  ftee  u.f^LVly'^^Zu::: 
ted  the  wUd,  adventurous,  and  independent  life  of  thi 

trapping  tnps  keeping  up  the  habits  that  he  had  prac 
ased  for  sixty-five  years.  ^ 

J.l^:iK  "'"  "'™'""'  "»  >>«  ™  long  and  affec- 
oonately  faown,  was  one  of  Montana's  first  dti^T 
and  the  residents  of  that  Sute  were  om,,  jTf  t  •  1  ' 
«P.rience.  his  wide  h,owIed^  TLl^^"^:^. 
Jays,  and  h.s  extraordinary  sldll  as  a  sign  tdktr     A 

«»B,edhi™^nhistf,e:rsr„:;:— -«„^ 
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butions  to  the  history  of  the  early  West,  which  hav 
been  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Montana  His 
toncal  Society,  in  his  book  My  Sixty  Years  on  th 
Plains,  published  in  1905,  and  in  the  present  account 
which  was  pubUshed  in  Foust  and  Stream  in  the  sprini 
of  1907. 

It  was  in  the  year  1855  that  Governor  1. 1.  Stephens 
called  by  the  Indians  "The  Short  Man,"  made,  at  th( 
mouth  of  the  Judith  River,  the  first  treaty  with  th< 
Indians  of  northern  Montana.  The  object  of  this 
treaty  was  to  bring  about  a  general  peace  among  th^ 
different  tribes,  which  had  long  been  at  war  with  one 
another.  Like  many  efforts  of  this  kind,  the  treaty 
had  no  lasting  effect. 

This  story  deals  with  another  attempt  to  put  an  end 
to  intertribal  wars  made  ten  years  later,  in  1865,  by 
^neral  Francis  Meagher  and  other  commissioners. 
William  T.  Hamilton  was  sent  out  to  tiy  to  induce  the 
various  tribes  to  come  into  Fort  Benton  and  attend 
this  council.  Some  of  the  tribes  were  brought  in  and 
a  treaty  was  made,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  The  ac- 
count which  follows  is  crowded  with  the  lore  of  the 
plains— information  as  to  the  way  in  which  in  old  times 
people  travelled  through  a  hostile  country.  Those 
who  read  it  with  attention,  wiU  learn  much  about 
the  ways  of  Indians  and  the  ways  of  those  who  fought 
Indians. 

This  is  Bill  Hamilton's  story  of  the  Council  at  Fort 
Benton: 
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course  of  d,;,  „rf  "  ".  '  '"  *f  Terntoiy  I„  .h, 
•ained  «rio«.  ^^^It:;^  -a  freighters  had  sus- 
ctde-herders  had  been  km^^K  l^"?  ™"'"  »"'' 
wa'  no  protection  foVS.  anH  "  '^'  '"'""«•  There 
of*. Judith  River  fir,l!,;f''"'''T;  ^tthemouth 

»nd  could  JL    """?•  '»«">.y  were  infantry 
dians.  "°  ''"''~''°»  'Pi"t  mounted  ll 

K.ver.tean^twticrS"3SV'  "J-H 
every  description  needed  bv  th.  ^f  "'''''"'  "^ 
population,  which  was  ^hwt^^T'!?  •»"•-"« 
"acted  by  fabulous  reDor«„^*i.  Territory  at- 

ci-uUted  of  the  ^S^^rf In^"""."^''""* 
nunes.  ^  "'  "™  P'acer  and  quartz 

tor!tny,Jj;;;t  t^JTj  i  ""  '■""»'  ■■»>P<»"bIe 
•tart  a  hotel    I  bX  /.     i''""™"'^  that  I  would 

"eg™  for  a  waite'^ve  fiftv  dT  "7''  "  ^°°^'  '"'  » 
bought  and  borr^w^I',*^^  f"  "V°'  '"  "'''  ''»«• 
«■•"  plates  that  I  cISd  get  t 'T'  P^'o '  '"'=''  '"'' 
P<o.e.s.and  opened  n.rhot;"att:iSr"rn.:S: 
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I  bought  some  beef  steers  and  slaughtered  one  on  tht 
river  bank.  Two  whiskey  barrels  on  end,  with  thre< 
slabs  on  them,  set  up  by  the  hotel,  formed  the  countei 
of  a  butcher  shop,  the  first  one  opened  in  Chouteai 
County,  Montana  Territory.  I  sold  beef  at  twenty 
cents  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  disposing  ol 
from  one  to  five  beeves  daily  to  boats  and  freighters 
Presently  I  was  obliged  to  hire  a  butcher  and  a  herder 

In  the  spring  of  1865  the  governor  appointed  m( 
sheriff  of  Chouteau  County,  which  was  about  as  large  a: 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  was  also  appointed  deput> 
United  States  .narshal.  At  this  time  the  populatior 
was  a  mixed  and  motley  combination.  There  wer< 
some  trappers  and  free  traders,  good  men;  but  the  re- 
mainder were  Fur  Company  employees,  in  all  about 
forty-five  men.  There  were  some  half-breeds,  but  non< 
of  them  could  be  trusted  except  one,  Joe  Kipp.  The 
Northwest  Fur  Company  had  bought  out  the  old  Fui 
Company  and  had  put  I.  G.  Baker  in  charge.  Carrol 
and  Steele,  former  clerks  of  the  old  company,  hac 
opened  a  store  in  Benton,  and  T.  C.  Power  afterward 
opened  one. 

Through  the  Territorial  delegate,  the  United  State: 
Government  was  asked  to  protect  the  inhabitant] 
of  the  Territory  against  Indians,  and  the  fbllowinj 
occurrences  were  a  part  of  the  effort  to  secure  sucl 
protection.  A  commission  of  three  persons  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  subject.  It  consisted  of  Acrinf 
Governor  Meagher,  Judge  Munson,  and  £.  W.  Car 
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f".  Blood..  bLu^^ZT^-c'^  7- 
dians  must  be  hrouah*  ;L    d      *""'^'»  *"-  Crow  In- 

and  Y^rRt"""^  '"'^  *•  M«»-ri 

'-^r^^^^'^::^'^  '<"  «X  one.  ev«; 
wa.acc«tomed^'!7r     *'  "■»»■«■<»€«  that  I 

agency,  which  wa.  then  at  1^.  ^.  .  "  "  *« 
A.  governor  said:  •*".^^^' *"  "*""  ^  '""'' 
get  the  Crow  and  G™  V^^lTr  /  "*»"»«»  and 
Benton  and  meet  us  ircolTcl  WH '"*  "  ~""  '^ 
them  for  us?  We  are  ,W„  J  W,U  you  go  and  get 
"ave.anywh.„„:  Z^L"^  *"  ^°''  "»  »^  ^ 

'fZiLtl!::^::^'  "'^^  •»«  •<-;>'  busin.., 

brinratrrg^ti"^'  ^r ""'  "  -ious  to 

"ib«.  and",:  »  pu  'an'end  to'Cr  *'"  "™« 

white  people     In  IZ.A  bosnhoes  against  the 

P    pie.    in  a  few  days  a  steamboat  load  of  good. 
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will  arrive,  to  be  given  as  preientt  to  all  Indians  who 
meet  us  ,n  council  We  want  you  to  go  and  bring  in 
these  tnbes." 

"But,"  I  said  to  him,  "how  can  I  go?  I  have  to 
look  after  my  earing  house,  the  butcher  shop,  the  du- 
ties of  sheriff,  and  of  marshal.  I  have  two  prisoners  on 
hand  and  no  jail  in  which  to  confine  them." 

But  they  kept  on  ulking  and  persuading  unril  I 
saw  that,  as  the  Western  phrase  has  it.  they  were  going 
to  get  me  mto  a  jack  pot.  To  cut  it  short,  they  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  undertake  the  mission  to  bring  in  the 
two  tribes. 

I  appointed  a  deputy  to  look  after  my  business,  and 
informed  the  commissioners  that  I  must  have  a  certain 
Piegan  Indian  as  companion,  and  asked  them  to  send 
a  runner  to  Little  Dog,  the  chief,  with  a  paper,  asking 
him  to  send  Eagle  Eye  to  Benton  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  two  days  Eagle  Eye  was  there.  I  had  christened 
him  Jack.  I  had  once  saved  his  life.  He  was  a  cool 
and  brave  man,  and  would  die  for  me  if  called  on  to 
do  so.    He  had  been  with  me  on  two  former  trips. 

I  was  at  the  agency  when  Jack  arrived,  and  when  I 
told  him  what  was  wanted  of  him,  he  gave  a  warwhoop 
that  startled  the  commissioners.  I  owned  two  of  the 
fastest  horses  in  the  country,  and  got  two  good  horses 
for  Jack.  I  selected  one  pack-horse,  a  fast  one  which 
would  follow  like  ?  dog.  I  took  some  tobacco  and 
some  food  with  which  to  feast  the  Indians,  calculating 
to  put  about  seventy-five  pounds  on  the  pack-horse. 
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o,  I  J*,   f    •""/Span.-h  p«,ni.„  made  of  «„v„ 

«dd?.  A  ?"?■  "**"  »"''  •""«  »»«  «l>e  pack- 
•add  e.  At  the  bottom  of  the  offside  pannier  wa.  , 
four^nch  .trap  ending  i„  ,  buckle.    OnT nX' de 

S  uT  t^^  *^  "«***'  '»''"  «•>«  hone-,  bellv 
Th  .  hdd  both  panmer.  down  cIo.e  «,  the  hor..'.  b^^; 
The  pamuer.  can  be  made  of  any  dze,  according  to  the 
amount  one  w,-.h..  «,  p,ek.  Mine  would^fr^  *! 
hundred  pound,  of  aworted  good..    I„  cLZZ^ 

^on  the  wddle.  cmch.  mount,  and  be  off  in  tw«,.y 

pa^Jdie'T.'a''"!'-^'"  ^  ""■  "■'*'  »  I"''"" 
-l-.^.  «ub.otute  for  a  riding^addle.    It. 

a  bnd^e,  and  the  rem.  were  tied  to  the  horse*,  mane 
Th  «  wa.  a  u«ful  precaution  in  ca«  of  being  ,„rS 
or  jump«,  ky  Indian,  and  not  having  tim?,3d7/ 

m     kZ;""M  ""r  "J  -'""  »<»-i*.tandi„g  ,H 
your  a'ermew.    My  other  hone  I  rode  with  a  Cali 

fomu  .addle.  Jack  wa.  rimihrly  fitt«l  outrexc^t  th 
he  had  two  I„d«n  pad..    I  had  bought  f™m  X  E 
TerritZ"  *'.«"' «'"^  "««  «h«  ever  came  intfth. 

ivent  V     ^  '  "*''  """«  P"P"  "P»  *«  I  had 
»v«.  to  h.m  «>me  ome  before.    I  g„.  him  two  .45 
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calibre  Remington  revolvers.    He  had  also  his  bow  and 
arrows. 

On  the  second  day  after  Jack's  arrival  we  packed 

up  at  the  agency,  a  number  of  persons  being  present. 

The  commissioners  could  not  understand  why  we  were 

so  heavily  armed,  since  we  were  going  on  a  peaceful 

message  for  the  government.    Their  questions  and 

manifest  ignorance  of  Indians  brought  a  smile  to  the 

faces  of  many  of  those  present,  as  if  a  war  party  would 

care  what  business  we  were  engaged  in,  or,  if  they  did 

care,  would  stop  to  ask.    After  a  while  we  shook  hands 

with  our  friends  and  started.    Many  of  them  said. 

Look  out.  Bill,  this  is  likely  to  be  your  last  trip,"  but 

I  felt  that,  being  armed  as  we  were,  no  small  party 

would  get  the  "age"  on  us. 

Jack  had  told  me  that  a  Piegan  war  party  which  had 
returned  a  few  days  before  had  informed  him  that  the 
Crows  had  been  camped  at  Medicine  Springs  between 
the  Moccasin  Mountains,  that  being  about  ninety  miles 
from  Benton  as  the  crow  flies,  but  had  moved  their 
village  some  days  before.    He  also  told  me  there  were 
three  Blackfeet  war  parries  out  after  Crows  and  Gros 
Ventres.    We  should  have  to  look  out  for  them.    With 
this  information  as  to  where  to  pick  up  the  trail,  it 
would  be  easy  for  us  to  locate  die  Crow  village,  unless 
we  met  hostile  war  parties.     For  about  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Medicine  Springs  the  country  is   very 
broken. 

We  forded  the  Missouri  River  and  struck  across  a 
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rolling  counny  to  Arrow  Creek,  thirty  nules  from  Ben- 

Ratthng  Ba««.    These  butte,.  at  the  e«t  end  of  the 

Highwood  Mountains   wer»  m  ,  j. 

It  wo«  =  fc«»  T  "  <"»8«ro<«  country. 

1    was  a  famous  resort  for  war  parties,  and  game  of 

all  lands  was  abundant.  Here  we  stood  guafd  turn 
about.  Bemuse  you  «.  no  Indians  nor  si^s  of  Z 
«  do«  not  follow  that  none  are  in  the  nei^hborh^ 
In  a  hosfle  or  jemi-hostile  counto'  never  .L.,*^ 
P«rances.  but  be  as  much  on  the  alert  as  if  you  knew 

«ady  for  action  either  to  defend  your  posiaon  or  to 

The  n«t  morning  before  daylight  we  built  a  fire  out 
of  do-  wiUows  and  made  coffee.  Our  bill  of  fare  ^ 
P«ucan  and  cracke«.    We  had  discovered  a  Z 

Jack  to  try  to  get  one  with  an  arrow.    Itwastoodan- 

were  w,thm  hearmg,  the  report  would  have  brought 

*  V  "•  '^""'  "^  ™«k'  >•»«  «'««l  «»  annoy, 
ance.  Many  a  party  has  come  to  grief  from  the  lack 
of  such  knowledge.  Jack  went  off,  and  in  a  short  rime 
murned  wth  the  tongue,  the  hump,  and  one  ^pouZ 

1  had  the  stock  ready  to  start. 

kn!!!?'"  TT"^  '^'  surrounding  country  from  a  high 
knoll  and  observing  no  signs  of  danger,  we  started 
We  had  to  pass  over  a  broken  country  between  Arrow 
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Creek  and  Wolf  Creek,  a  distance  of  some  eighteen 
miles.    As  we  passed  over  a  high  ridge  far  over  to  our 
nght,  perhaps  seven  miles,  we  discovered  about  one 
hundred  buffalo  on  a  stampede.    We  left  the  ridge  and 
approached  a  hill  that  had  some  trees  upon  it,  and  from 
this  pomt  looked  over  the  country  in  order  to  learn,  if 
possible,  what  had  caused  the  buffalo  to  "raise,"  for 
buffalo  seldom  stampede  unless  they  are  frightened  by 
somebody  in  the  vicinity.  We  discovered  nothing,  and 
at  length  went  on  to  Wolf  Creek,  where,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream,  we  came  across  foot-tracks  where 
seven  men  had  been  walking.    Jack  declared  that  they 
were  Blackfeet.    They  had  passed  along  that  morning. 
Evidently  they  had  tried  to  find  the  Crow  viUage,  but 
had  missed  it.    I  told  Jack  that  this  war  party  would 
go  to  Deep  Creek,  and  would  run  off  some  minera' 
horses,  and  would  also  take  in  a  miner  if  the  opportu- 
nity offered.    Afterward  we  learned  that  some  war 
party  about  this  time  did  kill  a  miner  and  run  off  a 
number  of  horses. 

We  passed  on,  travelling  in  draws  and  hollows  as 
nmch  as  possible,  until  we  reached  Willow  Creek 
The  antelope  and  a  few  buffalo  were  feeding  quietly; 
a  sure  sign  that  no  Indians  were  about,  and  that  there 
had  been  none  before  our  arrival.  The  grass  was  good, 
and  we  camped  and  cooked  our  tongue,  enjoying  a 
feast  fit  for  the  gods  of  old,  as  mountain  men  have  it. 

We  did  not  travel  fast  or  far,  but  kept  our  horses  in 
pnme  condition,  so  diat,  if  in  case  of  any  emergency 
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we  were  forced  to  niat#»  fa«*^^  " 

about  lu  undisturh,/  -"'^"P";    The  game  srill  fed 
River)  an^Cvetj  I"r ''"'""?'"' y-** 

o«.  w. -ciudedirridT^- -^„r  "-^ 

-^a.^"J^tdT3r«- 

"gn  of  village  smoie,.    N«Jb.^,i.  j    '"™"^"'' 
of  our  trio     A  «.-,-       •  ^  ^^  *•  Jangerom  part 

t«a  of  those  they  are  aft«     I    u     •'?"r  *'  ""»«« 
two  mote  BlacLT™,       "^"^  ""■  *«  *««  "«» 

that  had  gone  u^W.rjr^rCTe.e'""'"  *'  T 
not  fear,  becans^tl,.™  Jl  ,        "'  '*""»  "«  *<• 
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Before  starting  we  put  everything  in  prime  order. 
If  some  persons  had  been  present  I  think  they  would 
have  believed  that  we  were  preparing  for  a  desperate 
fight  or  a  desperate  retreat. 

From  our  camp  in  the  Judith  Mountains  the  big 
bend  of  the  Musselshell  River  and  the  Bull  Mountains 
were  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast.  There  we  expected 
to  find  the  Crow  village,  unless  prevented  by  hostile 
war  parties. 

We  travelled  on  at  a  five-mile  gait,  carefully  watching 
the  trail  for  fresh  tracks,  either  of  men  or  horses.  If 
either  should  be  discovered,  we  would  have  to  act  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  In  front  of  us  and  on  either 
flank  a  few  scattered  buflPalo  and  antelope  were  feeding 
quietly. 

About  2  P.M.  we  reached  Fhit  Willow  Creek, just 
above  where  Box  Elder  Creek  flows  into  it.  Jack 
mounted  his  best  horse  and  made  a  circle  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  diameter,  to  see  if  he  could  discover 
any  Indian  signs.  I  went  to  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge, 
and  with  my  glasses  thoroughly  swept  the  surrounding 
country  without  seeing  any  sign  of  a  village  smoke, 
then  returned  to  where  I  had  left  the  horses.  When 
Jack  returned  I  could  see  by  his  look  that  he  had  dis- 
covered something  that  troubled  him.  When  I  asked 
him  what  he  had  found  he  pointed  up  the  creek  and 
said:  "South  of  that  butte  are  the  pony  tracks  of  a 
mounted  party  of  twenty-five  going  toward  the  south 
end  of  the  Bull  Mountains."    If  this  party  was  hostile. 


•elve..    One  of  «  W  '  JlTr'"''  "^"'*'  *""- 

■»tU  all  .h.  hors;  hadTad  'il'"^;:' «^t"*  ""' 
ment  refreshes  ,  k i        *"•    S""*  treat- 

can  do  f7h/m     ^?1"?*"  '">^»8  *"  you 
tribe,  undeUld  t™™""  ""  ""■  "»"'  '"««» 

tJ^^r^^T.nHa'nr'??'*'"''"'""""'*'-"- 
^  uic  ran  Handle  of  Texas  t^o  thi^  R«v:  l  r 

AsanexpertscoutwouIdMy,  "IZm^^jT^,  '""l 

ending  in  a  brok«,  c<JZ^^  ™  '  "  "'""  »»'' 
wuld  tee  tliat  the  tr,;i  i  j  j-  .  '""«""«  trees.  I 
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the  village.  I  followed  the  draw  until  widiin  half  a 
mile  of  die  river,  and  tiien  rode  back  across  die  country 
to  Jack,  without  discovering  anything. 

Flat  Willow  Creek  rises  in  the  southeast  end  of  the 
Big  Snowy  Mountains.  A  large  war-party  could  ren- 
dezvous there  and  send  out  small  scouting  parties, 
learn  if  any  enemies  were  in  the  vicinity,  return,  and 
report.  To  a  war  party  all  human  beings  are  considered 
enemies,  except  the  members  of  their  own  party. 

I  asked  Jack  what  he  thought  of  this  party,  whose 
trail  he  had  found.    The  trail  was  not  over  a  day  old. 
He  replied  it  was  either  a  scouting  war  party,  or  a 
scouting  party  sent  out  by  the  Crow  chief  to  find  out 
if  anyenemies  were  in  the  country.    I  had  come  to  this 
same  conclusion,  for  in  years  past  I  had  been  out  with 
many  such   parties  on   different  occasions.    At   all 
events,  if  this  party  were  enemies  of  the  Crows,  they 
had  not  as  yet  struck  either  the  village  or  the  lodge- 
pole  trail,  where  the  village  had  passed  along.    One 
thing  was  noticeable  in  this  section.    It  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  buffalo  grazing  ground  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  yet  as  far  as  a  pc.verful  glass  could  view 
the  surrounding  country  no  buffalo  were  to  be  seen; 
though  there  was  abundant  sign  where  they  had  been 
not  many  days  before.    On  the  other  hand,  we  could 
discover  no  signs  where  a  run  had  been  made.    If  any- 
body had  been  chasing  the  buffalo  many  carcasses 
would  be  in  evidence  on  every  side.    A  few  antelope 
were  to  be  seen,  but  they  were  shy  and  constantly  on 
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Indian  war  party  and^^       ?^"  "^^  "  «*  " 

".mi«  „d  to^rc™  r-^  ^«  ««  by  their 

action,  of  animal,  an"C  hi  SS.t  rfK^J*T  '''  "» 
»«  near,  or  of  the  Deooi;-!.  V  '""''  'f  enemies 
or  who  may  yet  Zhf^!'  "'"'  *"«  P>«ed  dirough, 

Not  the  flight  of  a  Wri  ^^^T'T  °'  ""'  '"'«'• 
W*  r«^  •     J  1  escaped  his  eaele  eve 

i.o^ShS":^*'"/'""''?'"''"*''''!^--    TT.e 
««"on.   Idri^::  "J'lf  ""'  »  P^e  col^- 
c«»sed  the  creeLtJe T^i  rj"^^  "-e  trail  and 
*e  south  side  t  Z  tL    fl^  tT  ""  ««*  »- 
He«  the  Crow^llZ,  hid  r    *^'  ^'^^n  River. 
They  had  made  ab^  driteXl    T'^  "'"  "'■«^'- 
camp.    Jack  said  that  th^r  ^  **'' «°'  '»  *" 

were  gating  out  ofthet^^  nadt""-"  """ 
days  smce  they  were  in  this^I^p  L  ,  „  T"' 
when  we  reached  th««.  „  '^"  ^"""sundown 
passed,  without  our  b2";  T7f  "^  "»  ™<*' 
over  before  dayhZn^t  •"'"^;.,  ""'^'■'«  "» 
ffce  trail  would^twTp  .S'  buT'  ""^1 '"" 

- -^ck  was  we„  atu1in^.:dtl"^r^r, 
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the  country,  having  been  here  with  Piegan  war  parties 
many  tiroes.  The  east  end  of  the  Bull  Mountains  was 
now  some  five  miles  south  of  us.  Like  the  Big  Snowies, 
this  is  a  great  rendezvous  for  war  parties.  We  followed 
the  trail,  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day  Jack  turned 
north  half  a  mile  to  a  spring  of  water  of  which  he  knew 
at  the  head  of  the  draw. 

That  night  we  remained  there,  keeping  a  careful 
lookout.  Nothing  happened  in  the  night,  and  by  day- 
light we  were  off  again.  Jack  announced  that  he 
thought  that  the  Crows  would  be  camped  either  on 
upper  or  lower  Porcupine  Creek.  As  we  went  along 
we  saw  a  few  buffalo  and  antelope  feeding  quietly,  good 
evidence  that  they  had  not  been  disturbed  recently. 
As  Jack  was  t»>'  most  expert  trailer,  I  placed  him  in 
the  lead,  directing  him  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  trail, 
while  I  would  keep  a  general  lookout  over  the  country 
for  any  sign  of  danger. 

We  had  travelled  some  five  miles  when,  like  a  flash. 
Jack  dismounted.  He  followed  on  the  trail  on  foot 
for  a  short  distance,  and  returning  held  up  five  fingers 
and  made  the  sign  for  the  Blackfeet  Indian.  They  had 
come  up  from  the  Musselshell  River.  We  looked  at 
the  tracks  carefully  and  found  them  fresh.  The  ground 
was  sandy  in  places,  and  where  an  Indian's  foot  had 
been,  we  discovered  grains  of  sand  still  active,  unsettled, 
dropping  down  from  the  sides  of  the  track,  a  sure  sign 
that  they  had  been  made  recently.  The  same  sign  holds 
good  with  horse  tracks,  and  this  sign  can  be  read  by 
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a>y  penon  with  a  quick  eve     1^  u-  7. 

wme  .and  and  then  ca^X  .rf    "  T  *"'  '"^  <» 
«»g  it  take,  for  t^^Tu.      "•"""^  "«<*  •■»» 

^    ^wa.p,41"f^  t^J»^.T"  "f  '"• 
»«  a  diaip  lookout     W-.k       ^e  went  on,  keep. 

l«fore  U5,  we  corfdL t^  *'f^">««"  of  a  mib 
.rail  led  direct.;"!:^  ^'^^;^-^_^-«.  -^  .<.. 
"b'l'ty  that  those  five  Indi!!^,  ?^?  ""  '  '^ 
put  our  tools  in  condiri™^T    •       ^  ''""•  "«'  »«> 
"■•thin  three  hl^t^J",  S-Tl"" '  "*«•    ^«  «»' 
tfce  right,  and  Put^^„::'Ll*: '"""•  "'"•'^  'o 
"*"  «w>  smaU  hills  a„/.T       ?  ™"'  P««''  he- 
Nothing  was  "^  ^  ^y^  «*«  fi«t  butte. 

Jack  dUnwunted  Z^j    ^  "l  ""*«•  *«  «"il. 

•hortdis^an™ »d'  ~^.      T  "  ':''"'^"">''  '''>"»'«'>  «  a 
<o  euice  and  returned,  savinir*  "Ti,-.  t  j- 

n-nnmg  here."    I„  ft<„,  ,/  ^'^«;  JT>«  I°*ans  are 
"«»  on  them,  and  we  w.  *" '"""» '".'> 

Blackfeet  had  '^tZ  TJ7^t'^'"'  ""' 

'0  d,e  left,  k«^J  w   .^"?"",'''^''''''«  •»« 
™<f  a  keei  Jfeut.    W*  had       '  ^^  *'  "■"■«' 
hundred  and  fiftv  van).  K       ^  ^^""^  P**'P»  one 
^  rifle  shots  w^foi  ,^Tf,  *'  *«'  '»'«'•  ">•«. 
■»«t    We  wh«fcd^;htleft  ":,*°r!.'^'"'<'f  «'"• 
fa-oB  and  dismounted    Brfoit  ^'h,'"'"'?  "  ""'« 
shots  were  fired,  the  bulu!        '  ^      "''  ''^  "ore 
but  doing  no  harm!  """«  """'"'"tly  cl«e. 
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We  had  no  sooner  dismounted  than  five  Indians 
charged  us  with  a  yell,  for  they  made  sure  they  had  us. 
Our  outfit  was  a  tempting  bait  for  them.  There  were 
five  good  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  arms  and  other 
property.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  taking  us  in,  they 
could  have  returned  to  their  people  as  great  warriors, 
and  would  have  been  allowed  to  paint  their  spouses' 
faces  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  these  would  have 
been  envied  by  all  the  other  women  in  the  village,  who 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  scalp 
dance  that  would  follow. 

We  let  the  Indians  come  within  sixty  yards,  and  then 
we  showed  ourselves  and  ducked.  The  Indians,  fool- 
like, all  fired;  and,  before  they  could  reload  or  draw 
bows  and  arrows,  the  Sharp  and  the  Henry  got  to  work, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  this,  five  Black- 
feet  were  on  their  way  to  their  happy  hunting-ground. 
We  got  five  Hudson's  Bay  flintlock  guns,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  other  plunder.  Jack  scalped  two  of  the 
Indians.    I  took  a  fancy  war  bonnet. 

When  we  got  back.  Jack  told  the  circumstances  to 
his  friends  in  the  Piegan  camp.  They  blamed  us  for 
killing  these  people,  saying  that  as  we  were  mounted 
we  should  have  run  away.  If  we  had  run,  the  Black- 
feet  would  have  been  on  our  trail  like  a  wolf  on  the 
trail  of  a  wounded  deer.  They  are  hard  to  shake  free 
from  or  to  throw  off  the  trail.  Jack  justified  our  acts, 
saying  that  they  fired  upon  and  charged  us.  If  they 
had  succeeded  in  getting  us  they  would  have  scalped  us 
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•fth.  thty  faiawing  him  to  be  a  Keaan     H.  .-u-j 

■■«  nre     Nol  if  any  one  or  more  want  to  trv  that 
^y  anhK«wh«.andwh.,etofind  me."    ii^tt,!' 

Jack  told  me  that  Weat  Pora.pi„e  Cr«k  .^^fl 
~«  a  rf-on  di.tanc  f„m  h.«.    PalgTy  th~  tim 

few  buffalo  wet.  in  right.  Her.  the  trail'l^  „  ^: 
n«ht.  goa^  Mud,,  ,„d  f<,„„^  ^  Tack  .lu 
^«  du.  ridge  lay  between  E,..  and  W^  i^X 

P»wd  over  a  ndge,  ducovered  the  .moke  of  a  villa« 

^dTrfl!     »      '"'"  '  «""  """"o"™  beyond  «' 

thar^T  h^  u  "''">»*>">  b«tle.  Jack  .aid 
rtat  he  heard  diot.  and  that  he  believed  a  Jt 
wa.  on.  We  pushed  ahead  and  got  to  the  viUaL^d 
found.  ««  enough,  that  the  S.W  had  atta^  fc 

r.trb:rs,'*"'''^r'""*'-  •^^xhaTbi^'d: 

covered  by  the  young  Crow  herder,  and  the  alarm  wa. 
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given;  and,  since  Indians  alwayi  keep  their  best  hones 
close  to  the  village,  the  warriors  soon  mounted  and 
rushed  out  to  protect  their  herds.    Nothing  is  more 
disastrous  to  a  camp  than  to  lose  Its  horses,  and  they 
will  fight  as  desperately  for  them  as  for  their  families. 
Bull  Goes  Hunting,  the  chief,  met  us,  and,  as  he  did 
•o,  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  signifying  his  aston- 
ishment at  seeing  us.    He  was  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
friend,  and  we  went  to  his  lodge.    I  left  Jack  and  our 
outfit  in  the  care  of  the  chief,  while  I  mounted  Dick 
to  go  out  and  see  the  fight.    Jack  wished  to  go,  but  I 
would  not  allow  it,  for  he  might  do  some  desperate  act, 
such  as  to  charge  through  the  Sioux  and  might  gp  under. 
At  this  rime,  he  was  too  valuable  a  man  to  lose.    A  few 
young  warriors  went  with  me,  and  we  soo..  got  to  the 
battlefield.    The  first  man  we  met  was  Spotted  Horse, 
a  war  chief.    ITiere  were  not  over  two  hundred  Sioux, 
and  fully  three  hundred  Crows.    We  joined  in  the  half 
fight  half  runaway  that  was  gomg  on;  though  they  had 
been  fighring  some  rime,  not  over  six  on  either  ride  had 
been  placed  hors  de  combat.    A  few  were  wounded,  and 
a  few  ponies  put  out  of  acrion.    Neither  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces  showed  any  generalship. 

Without  underrating  the  Indian,  or  overrating  the 
paleface,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  with  white  men 
on  the  plains  where  forty  of  them  would  have  made 
short  work  of  either  of  these  contending  forces.  By 
some  poetical  writers,  the  Indian  is  credited  with  pos- 
sessing Spartan  braveiy;  but,  with  a  few  exceprions, 
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«•••  -ven,  i,  tnie.    There  .re  but  few  nwuntM  men 
who  cannot  outgeneral  a,  Indim. 
Afar  .  wWle  the  Cow  chief,  pt  together  fo,  . 

"Kx  .poke  m  d,e„  own  tongue,  half  of  which  I  undeiw 
~«d.  They  al«  made  «gn.  for  every  won!  .poken, 
«d  each  ..p,  ,„  „  a.  b,  c,  to  me,  a.  of  counTthey 

Sr;i.  ^''u'™*^?  "*  '"  ""<'«"<"«l  every  word 
that  they  .poke.  They  a.ked  my  opinion  of  the  «d,, 
»d  what  they  d,.uld  do.  I  advijd  them  to  caU^ 
A«r  warrwr^  „  fo™,  ,k^  „„,,  ^^^^ 

to  charg.  the  S.oux  on  both  flank,  and  at  the  fm^t  at 
^  «m    June.    Then  the  fight  would  end.  and  the 

^d^no'^S"^-'^''"""'''^*'^'^ 
We  all  joined  again  in  what  one  might  caU  playful 
«ghtmg  I  could  we  that  the  Sioux  were  growing  dit 
"uraged.  but  a  de^jtoqr  fighting  continujfor  a  dH,rt 
nme.  wh«i  «,me  fifty  of  the  bravew  Crow  warrior, 
charged  the  right  flank  of  the  Sioux  and  emptiJS^a"^ 

Sioux.    TTu,  ^  „„  „,j,  ^  ^^^^  ^^        ^^ 

thor  wounded  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  field.  A. 
the  Sioux  were  better  mounted  than  the  Crow.,  they 
ouotnp,»du,  on  the  retreat.  We  foUowed  them  about 
a  mUe,  forang  them  to  abandon  some  thirty  tired 
pon.es,  which  the  Crow,  captured.  They  «:alped  and 
mutilated  a  few  Sioux  and  collected  all  the  ^under 
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on  the  field.  AU  the  wounded  Sioux  had  retired  before 
the  fight  was  over.  Indians  will  remove  the  slain  to 
keep  the  enenues  from  scalping  them.  Whites  do  the 
same.  v 

We  returned  to  the  village.    The  chiefs  now  asked  my 
object  m  coming  to  their  viUage.    We  were  now  sitting 
in  the  lodge,  where  our  things  were,  and  I  got  out 
the  large  envelope  containing  my  letter.    It  was  sealed 
with  wax,  and  had  an  eagle  stamped  on  it  as  large  as 
a  dollar.    All  this  show  had  a  moral  eflTect  on  the  In- 
dians, and  when  they  saw  it  they  believed  that  I  was  a 
messenger  from  the  Great  Father.    After  smoking  the 
medicine-pipe,  as  is  customaiy  before  a  council,  I  in- 
terpreted  the  contents  of  the  letter  in  condensed  form, 
the  substance  of  which  I  have  already  given.    I  urged 
the  Crows  to  go  to  Benton,  telling  them  that  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.    They  would  receive 
many  presents,  and  besides  would  make  peace  with 
their  anaent  enemies.    They  listened  to  me  attentively, 
and  then  gave  reply  in  the  negative,  saying  that  their 
ponies  feet  were  getting  tender  and  the  animals  thin 
m  flesh,  that  there  were  no  buflFalo  between  where  we 
were  and  Fort  Benton,  and  that  they  must  remain 
where  they  were  in  order  to  secure  meat  for  their  fam- 
ilies.   All  this  was  common  sense  from  their  point  of 
view,  and  left  me  no  ground  for  argument.    A  Crow 
party  had  recently  been  to  Fort  Union,  and  had  been 
informed  by  the  traders  there  that  the  next  moon  some 
white  chiefs  would  be  there  to  meet  the  Crows  in 
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a  good  „„fe  »d  IJuL^Jiur    ""k*^  *'"  ■"■"■ 
warrior.     We  told  th.™  .f  .  °"  "^"8  "  »*« 

party  ^sZ.ZitoZl'"l'"°f"'J^''""''  "" 
we  did  not  J;;!"  thejt«'  'wf  "^L  ■»"  *« 

same.    By  daylight  we  had  breakfasted     TKr   k-  7 
that  we  should  try  to  net  th*.«T  «       ^^  *^^" 

ci^t.-£r^'^j--s":T: 

started.  °"^"  '°''  ^'^e  grass  and 

lost  relations  were  ™f?^  "l'^"'  P""°"^  ^»»°  ^^^ 

ations  were  mutilating  themselves,  cutting  off 
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their  fingers  or  puncturing  their  legs  and  heads  with 
the  point  of  a  knife,  making  the  blood  flow  freely,  and, 
as  they  did  this,  wailing  and  mourning  the  loss  of 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  fight.  Jack,  whose  horses 
>  were  good  to  lead,  had  saddled  his  mule.  When  -ve 
started  on  the  back  track,  we  kept  east  of  our  old  •  i  il. 
We  apprehended  little  danger  of  meeting  Sioux,  Chey- 
ennes,  or  Arapahoes,  and  we  did  not  at  all  regard  the 
other  Blackfeec  war  parties. 

We  made  a  bee-Hne  for  the  mouth  ol  the  Musselshell 
River,  and  got  there  at  9  a.  m.  next  day,  for  Jack  knew 
every  foot  of  the  country.  No  Indian  signs  were  vis- 
ible. We  collected  some  dry  poles,  bound  them  to- 
gether with  willow  twigs,  put  all  our  property  on  the 
raft,  tied  riatas  to  the  end  of  it,  and,  mounting,  drove 
the  stock  across  the  river,  keeping  hold  of  the  ends  of 
the  ropes.  The  horses  were  good  swimmers,  and  we 
soon  had  the  raft  across.  After  the  horses  had  been 
rubbed  down,  saddled,  and  packed,  we  mounted  and 
were  off.  Not  many  minutes  were  occupied  in  accom- 
plishing the  crossing.  We  had  no  time  to  waste,  for 
the  Indians  might  be  upon  us  at  any  moment. 

We  now  made  a  bee-line  for  the  Little  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  when  we  came  to  a  creek  called  Poshett,* 
which  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rockies,  we  began  ' 
to  see  carcasses  of  the  buffalo  in  different  places.  The 
meat  had  been  taken  off,  and  a  careful  inspection 
showed  that  the  buffalo  had  not  been  slain  more  than 

» Fourchette  Creek,  southeut  of  Little  Rocky  Mounuim. 
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»  cluster  of  box^U-r  ,,«.     •  l'  ""'"'•«' "« ««hed 
"•»«!  to  rZZZT,^  '"'^  r^  g^'*.  «  deters 

tile,  rfiould  «me  «d"        '  '^'"'  ""'«"  ""»  '«»- 
P«king  ™  J^^L   ''  ""l  °"  ■"«""'>■'•    Before  un- 

packed  «p,  and^^l     F»I?'''-         """  '^"''"^ 
«™ck  a  Wge-nT„!^'    ^''"'"""«  "P  «'«'  creek,  we 

tittle  Ro^eT  A^"t  n*  '"''  '""^"  '^^  ««> 

fresh  po„y-7ra^  a  '  f'"*  T*"'  ""'  ""^  »«  «" 
far  off     BeJo^;  f,'""  "«"  ">"  ">«  village  was  not 

Beaver  oZTZt^l'l""'^  ^"^  '"^™''  *«  »« 
lage     WeT,^  T'""/'  '^'»<'  'he  Gros  Ventres  vil- 
"ge.    We  had  been  discovered  before  we  .^  JT    ■ 
being  met  outside  the  viUaee  hv  P         ««  «"  «t. 
chief,  an  old  acaua!n,r!„l*^  ^  "■""'•  «•»  '■"'I 

Benton,  and  they  askedTe  Jk       u^  ^'^^**  *°  «°  ^° 
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two  and  a  half  or  three  days  to  get  there.  It  was  sixty 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  to  Benton,  but  I  expected  to  be 
there  the  following  night.  I  told  the  chief  that  he 
had  better  send  two  or  three  of  his  men  with  us,  and  he 
agreed  to  do  so. 

I  got  six  women  to  cut  an  abundance  of  grass  for  our 
stock.    They  also  built  a  small  corral  for  us.    Before 
daylight  the  Indians  turned  out  their  ponies  to  graze, 
and  by  daylight  breakfast  was  over,  the  lodges  were 
down,  and  the  women  were  getting  everything  ready 
for  packing.    The  ponies  were  now  brought  in.     Bear 
Wolf  and  Star  Robe,  two  sub-chiefs,  were  selected  to 
accompany  us.    Here  Jack  traded  his  mule  for  eight 
fine  garnished  robes.    He  wanted  me  to  take  seven  of 
them,  but  I  selected  four.     He  packed  the  robes  on 
one  of  his  horses,  and  by  seven  o'clock  we  started,  ta- 
king the  best  and  most  direct  route  to  Benton,  passing  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains.   We  nooned 
at  Eagle  Creek,  about  half-way.    Small  bands  of  buflPalo 
were  seen,  and  we  killed  two  fat  ones.    Selecting  the 
choicest  parts,  we  feasted  as  no  mortals  ever  feasted, 
unless  they  have  feasted  on  fat  cow  buflTalo. 

Our  camp  was  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
mountains.  Star  Robe,  with  my  glass,  was  looking 
the  mountain  over,  and  when  he  returned  to  camp  he 
said  that  seven  Indians  were  coming  down  the  stream 
afoot.  Jack  said:  "Blackfeetl  I  will  stop  them  from 
coming  here!"  He  stripped  down  to  his  breech-clout, 
mounted  his  best  horse,  and  took  the  ridge.   I  had  Dick 
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to  Jack     About  half  a  mile  up  the  stream  Jack  halted 

Af«r  a  short  time  he  returned  to  the  o*er  IndL„ 
»d  they  =01  went  back  to  the  mo^tJT  J«kr 
formed  u.  that  he  had  told  the  Indian,  not  {o  «m^ 

WW  airthtlnT""  *"  -^^  '"'  "-  ««  "  B^""" 

Those  Indian,  did  go  to  Benton,  and  Jack,  knowing 
them,  mtroduced  me  to  them.  They  laughed  aTthf 
Idea  of  the  two  of  u,  being  able  to  put  aU  of  the  'to 
skepi  that  nmled  Jack,  and  he  asked  me  to  sW  tTem 

mXr"/;  t'  7 "?""""  «"■""«  "cits 

my  Heniy  n8e.    At  this  place  the  Missouri  River  i, 
about  two  hundred  and  Sfty  yards  wide,  and  on  the 

'r-xr^trm^t  isu^r  r ' 

one  h     d^  r  ^  '■«'^»  P~  ^e't^' 
I  had  practised  at  that  rock  more  than  once     I  fi^ 

Wd  have  h.t  an  Indian.    All  the  Indians  pt  thri 
T^v  wT r.     "'  '"°'"'"-»  "'«"  °f  «toni,hm.„. 
them  touch  ,t.  let  alone  examine  it.    I  was  d«.r 
mined  to  keep  them  mystified  about  the  H^nrv  ri*: 
as  long  as  I  could.    I  was  offered  four  tim^ThTpric: 


'       fit 

in 
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I  P    J  for  it-one  hundred  and  six  doUars,  as  alieady 
stated. 

When  I  reported  to  the  commissioners,  they  were 
somewhat  disappointed  that  the  Crows  were  not  com- 
ing  to  the  council.    I  notified  the  commissioners  tiiat 
the  Gros  Ventres  would  be  here  in  two  days,  and  tiiat 
two  of  their  chiefs  had  come  here  with  us.     The  com- 
missioners requested  me  to  take  care  of  these  chiefs 
until  die  village  arrived.    I  did  so,  charging  the  com- 
missioners one  dollar  a  meal  for  each  Indian,  the  same 
price  that  I  charged  the  white  men;  but  I  ought  to 
have  had  two  doUars,  as  one  of  tiiese  Indians  could 
get  away  widi  as  much  grub  as  two  white  men. 

Some  northern  Indians  were  now  beginning  to  come 
m.  Three  days  after  our  return  the  steamboat  got 
to  Benton.  Two  days  after  die  arrival  of  tiiat  boat 
fully  tiiirty-five  hundred  Indians  were  in  camp  on 
Benton  Bottom.     The  Piegans  and  tiie  Bloods  had 

«^f  ..*.'*''*'  '*""*^'"^*^  "^^  ^^^  ^"^B^  Fatiier-of- 
aU-Childien.»  the  Blackfcet  chief,  had  fifty  lodges, 
but  doubled  up;  tiiat  is  to  say,  two  famiUes  in  one 
lodge.  The  total  number  of  Indians,  big  and  Uttle, 
was  about  four  thousand,  and  more  parties  were 
ajnstantly  arriving,  swclUng  tiie  number.  The  otiier 
Blackfeet  Indians  were  too  far  away  to  attend  the 
council,  and  besides  that,  they  had  no  right  to  be 
there  to  receive  presents  from  the  United  States,  as 

..  7±^fJ'i^'^^''  ^"  •" '"  ^"'^°'  •'«  '-'^-'y  -poke-  of 
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tne  g«d,  stored.    n,s  w«  about  the  20th  of  Septem- 
As  stated  in  the  earKer  part  of  this  narrative  I  y„A 

M.,^er  what  was  ^J^^f-Jj::^^'^ 

ffilott^^p,l"'„^  tt  S'  ''''''  "•  «««'  » 
der«I  to  bring  Sl^ii!?,';  f".'"'«'P'««"  »«  or- 
couna"  '"""P"'  "«"»"  'o  the 

c«^»    „  -J  *•»"•?'«".  "turned  from  the 

as  serJ^wT  arm?,  comm,s«oners  commanded  me. 
as  Kr^ant-at-arms,  to  bnng  the  chiefs  and  headmen 

D4w^tddi:d'TT"'-  ''-'""'^"taKr 
of  tL7  J-  .'  f'  '  """  '"  the  village.  I  ^t  six 
of  the  leadmg  ch.efs,  who  wanted  to  bri'g  their"^' 
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with  them,  but  I  gave  them  to  underttand  that  this 
^  n«  be  permit«d  by  the  white  chief,  in  co^ 
d«tno  one  cou^d  enter  the  co«nciI<hamber  apmrf^ 
«c.Pt  my«lf.  I  gave  them  a«ura,c  that  «,  ha^ 
Tlrr  '?  *™  "  «»»°'.  »<!  "on  returned  ^ 
^ff"!  K      P''"**  .*"»  on  the  left  of  the  Pieg.,^ 

«,  ,  J  i.ri!  '°""™«^  'rf'fc  «»<*  other  before  the 
war,  and  had  been  good  friend.. 

d~elyw„tten.heet.  of  paper.  It  looked  to  me  to  be 
two  quires  the  treaty  which  came  frem  the  Indian  Com. 
m.«.oner  at  Washington.  The  clerk  began  readh^ 
by  «ct.o«  and  thenwait-d  to  have  it  inte%reted  X 
Regan.  Blood,,  and  BUckfeet  needed  but  one  in«l! 

terpteter  nor  Indian,  undemood  one-tenth  of  it,  mean- 
»g.    I  «w  that  .t  would  take  forty  day,  to  get  throud, 
rf  .  change  wa,  not  brougl.t  about.    Little  Dog,  the 
Regan  d„ef.  told  hi,  interpreter  to  inform  the  coli 
»on.r.  that  the  council  would  be  adj„„n,ed  until  n«" 
day  m  order  to  consult  on  the  mode  of  procedure  to 
be  u«d  thereafter  and  the  language  to  be  employed  Z 
«^ng  through  a  treaty  with  a  wild,  unt^Jed'iot  rf 
Indian,,  nmety  per  cent  of  whom  had  no  de«,e  to  mit 
wtth  or  deal  with  any  white,,  except  to  trade  for  cer- 
tam  commoditie,  which  they  wood  in  need  of.    The 
commi«»oners  knew  a,  little  of  how  to  proceed  to  make 
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I«  woufd  h.v" ^^^..'"^  «<•  ""  «'»  chief., 
edge  of  I„di„  ch^^,^*  '"  f"''  <»«  ""•  »  knowl- 

tkey  herd  Iwas^o^vraU  1'^';^''°'  "*" 
c"»e  ,o  m.  and  dai*„.d*;  ^'  S,  .t  'i^^JTr* 
PeAap.  a  dozen  leading  wJinTtK  *.  *''  '^ 
I  notified  the  cook  toT  »T^  ?  ^''''  *«  <*«f.. 

^cookwa.  Jfe°J>„^-  -o  fan.^  di.,^' 

p^i"r»*:„r„ttr  f-^f  *•  »- 

•ome  change  mutt  be  b,I3.  •  l  °'  '''"' «"  «»»» 
•old  them  A,TXyn."fj:/'P"~«««8.-  We 
"party  of  the  fim  part"  «„         TV  ""«  '"«  out 

*WandinconS";„f'r^"  i^'  '~'"''  P"«'" 
few  word,  as  poMibtJiir  u    "l**  ""«  "«e  in  a, 

«l>e  forty  cIo«Iy  4itt™T.  r  "  *'''»"  "■»"  ""d 
le«  than  <m^\7XZ,^'^'f  E''^'  ""dens^I  to 
whole.         ^        **  '""""'^  'he  meaning  of  the 

aii'lh:''i:;:''^i'^„-™»« "« "»^  -  -gain. 

«>»d  of  Piegan.  eWmyJheird''-    ?'  ^'"'"  «°^« 
-erPiegan.andVLtS^„t:-;^-^. 
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along  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  to 
the  Little  Blackfoot  River,  and  thence  southeast  to  the 
Missouri  River.    In  the  treaty  they  ceded  all  the  ter- 
ritory from  the  mouth  of  the  Marias  River  up  the 
Marias  to  the  Teton  River,  following  the  middle  q( 
the  stream  to  its  source,  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  be 
given  them  for  twenty  years.    The  Gros  Ventres  had 
no  land  to  cede.    The  Blackfeet  also  had  no  land  to 
cede,  and  according  to  the  views  of  many  they  had  no 
business  in  this  treaty,  because  they  lived  in,  and  claimed 
to  belong  to,  what  they  called  Red  Coat  Land,  namely, 
that  belonging  to  King  George.    Some  of  them  wore 
King  George's  medals,  and  showed  that  they  felt  proud 
of  them.    All  the  country  east  of  the  Teton  River  was 
set  apart  for  a  Piegan  and  Blood  reserve.    The  treaty 
was  concluded  by  five  p.  m.    All  the  Indians  understood 
what  was  wanted  of  them,  and  the  preliminaries  were 
thus  shortened  by  at  least  thirty-nine  days.    The  treaty 
was  not  sarisfactory  to  all  the  Indians,  but  they  had 
to  abide  by  it.    Without  the  influence  of  some  of  the 
mountaineers— who  never  received  any  credit  for  the 
part  they  took  in  bringing  it  about— that  treaty  would 
not  have  been  made  at  that  time. 

The  next  day  began  the  distributing  of  the  goods. 
It  would  take  the  pen  of  a  Mark  Twain  to  describe  the 
scenes  that  took  place.  Two  days  were  required  to  get 
through  this  distribution,  and  the  goods  that  remained 
and  were  to  be  issued  to  half-breeds  were  put  in  my 
charge,  for  distribution  when  the  breeds  had  all  arrived. 
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.\I^A^^  "^?*"«  ^^^  commiMioncrs  paid  me  out  of 
the  Indian  g«»d.  for  feeding  the  IndiaS.  and  f^   ' 
tnp  acroM  the  counter,  and  I  had  Jack  paW  Z 
hii  time,  also  from  the  soodi     Tl».  "1!      •   • 

About  ten  a.  m.,  one  hour  after  th#  «.«%«,:   • 

fcad  wt,  Li.d.  D.^  chirf  o".j^t:^  Tgr'™;": 

Tm  '"".^''  '°™"'  "•    ™'  ■»»  w«  or.f  the 
«obI«t  and  b«»«t  chief,  living  „  d,«  day.    He  waT, 

chief,  of  hu  tnbe  for  warring  again«  ,he  white.     H. 
couW  mu^r  about  two  hundred  «,d  fiftTttmJ™ 
When  he  found  me.  he  told  m.  that  the  Nonh  pZ^' 
under  Mount^n  Chkl.  the  Blood.,  and  the  BlaS 
had  ..cu^  „n«  whi.key  and  were  getring  ughT^Jd 

«T^l'^'"rr    "«'«Do«»Jvi.«dthe*whf.« 
to  remain  m  their  house..    He  believed  that  thZ 

^irtd        '"T  ",*'  "'■««•    Some  Indii* 

uTlt  ""^  "S  "'  *«  """"o"  i""  before 
iJttle  Dog  came  m.  Now  the  agent  had  a  twelve- 
pound  br«.  c^inon.  We  put  .hi,  in  a  'W 
bmlding  which  wa.  u«d  a.  ,  warehou«,  and  thtih 
the  waU   knocked   a   hole   about  .we  ve  ind^t 

mu^     u  '"  ""  °°  '"'  P"*"'  Who  knew 

much  about  camion.,  bu.  we  load«l  .he  piece  wiX 
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SIX  pounds  of  powder  rammed  tight,  twenty  pounds 
of  one-ounce  balls,  and  some  smaller  bullets,  for  we 
were  determined  to  have  it  double-shotted.  J.  V. 
Cochran,  who  lives  in  Billings,  Montana,  had  charge  of 
the  cannon.  He  was,  and  is,  as  game  as  a  war  eagle, 
and  if  called  upon,  would  have  fired  the  cannon  if  it 
had  burst  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

We  had  rifle-pits  dug  at  different  points  of  vantage, 
and  there  were  forty-five  white  men  to  defend  them. 
At  the  fort,  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  had  twelve 
men,  all  of  them  in  the  fort,  with  the  gates  locked.  No 
assistance  could  be  expected  from  them.J 

I  mounted  Dick  and,  with  Little  Dog  and  Jack,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Gros  Ventres.    They  had  already  been 
warned,  had  their  lodges  pitched  in  a  circle,  their  ponies 
corralled,  and  rifle-pits  dug  aU  around  the  village.    All 
the  warriors  were  stripped  to  the  breech-clout,  and 
many  of  them  were  painted  as  demons  are  supposed  to 
paint.    Famasi  and  Star  Robe,  the  chiefs,  met  us  out- 
side.   Little  Dog  informed  them  that  he  would  try  to 
prevent  the  hostiles  from  attacking  them,  and  advised 
them  not  to  shoot  first  if  the  hostiles  came.    He  de- 
clared that  he  and  his  people  would  be  their  friends, 
and  bidding  them  good-by,  we  returned.    After  looking 
over  the  ground  and  seeing  that  everything  was  in  or- 
der for  defence  in  the  town,  I  went  with  Little  Dog  and 
Jack  to  the  village  of  the  South  Piegans.    The  young 
men  were  busy  putring  their  arms  in  order  for  action, 
for  they  expected  a  fight.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
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the  South  Pie«„;  I     j  P'«:'P't3.e. .    Leaving 

and  notified^;  chtf!  ^"2  "  ""  "'"'  "«'«-' 

young  „en,  mu«  „tt™i  thLT  """' ''""' 
overt  art   o„j  ,    permit  them  to  commit  anv 

Ve^TrervilUge   X?"  f'T-""''  '"^  «<•'  '^ 
■^■■ed.    Jack»n"r^:^^:;^„r'-->'''« 

more  to  it.    Ue  chief,  u^th"  '"«»;«,     7  ""'' 

rhX''"""^"™'"'''^^sr;irdea 
b.«  pom-:  whStrr  pi'tj"'"''/"  '""•' 

bottom  towarJ  tl,.  r      T^  P""'".  went  down  the 

"«eri„g  Sta«rir  ^""^  "^**  ^"""8  "■• 
under  the  wTJT'  P        *^''  ^'^y  '«">'>'«■ 

fight  wason^^i^STDof hfd  °"  "'^"'  ""«  *^ 
upper  end  of  th,  T  *,  "^'^  ""^o"  «  *« 
wfcJi-'^:::  hSl;      -^;;^^  -f  -in.,  and 

ing  every  moment  to  hearT«  It  1T'  •*"•"■ 
around  the  Gros  vLV  '^''*  '"''"'"»  '<>^' 

ya«ls  di^tantl^Jr^,""'^' »"»  '^  '""''"d 
tant  from  it.     If  one  sliot  had  been  fired 
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by  cither  party,  a  bloody  fight  would  have  followed, 
as  those  Indians  who  were  now  held  back  by  their 
chiefs  would  then  have  joined  their  friends.     The 
whites  could  not  have  left  the  town  to  give  assistance 
to  the  Gros  Ventres,  nor  could  the  Gros  Ventres  leave 
their  village  to  help  the  whites.    I  think  that  if  it  had 
come  to  the  point,  Little  Dog  would  have  joined  the 
whites.    It  was  believed  by  many  experienced  Indian 
men  present  that  our  visit  to  the  Gros  Ventres  village 
prevented  what  might  have  been  a  massacre,  or  at 
least  would  have  been  a  hard  fight.    There  were  many 
hot-headed  and  brave  young  Gros  Ventres,  and  it  may 
have  been  that  our  warning  kept  them  from  some  rash 
acts. 

Little  Dog  notified  all  the  hostile  bands  that  if  they 
attacked  the  whites  they  would  have  him  to  fight. 
They  were  all  of  them  afraid  of  him,  and  I  know  that 
his  stand  had  a  moral  efl^ect. 

The  hostiles  rode  around  the  Gros  Ventres  village 
many  times,  yelUng,  calling  names,  and  sending  forth 
challenges  to  the  Gros  Ventres  to  come  out  and  fight; 
but  the  Gros  Ventres  remained  quiet  in  their  rifle-pits. 
I  learned  afterward  that  it  was  aU  their  chiefs  could 
do  to  keep  their  young  men  from  accepting  the  hostiles' 
challenges  to  fight.  After  a  great  deal  of  this  verbal 
defiance,  the  hostiles  rode  back  to  their  camp  on  a  run, 
finng  off  their  guns  in  the  air.  When  opposite  the  town 
they  halted  and  formed  a  half  circle  and  began  to  sing 
their  war-songs.    After  the  songs  a  few  approached 
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within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  agency  buildi..«,  call- 
undergo^  "^'"^  '""  """""•  """«  "Wdf  we„ 
understood.  The  mterpretets  were  directed  to  teU  the 
Indians  to  stop  their  talk  or  we  would  kill  .hem  and 

'fTr'^  "^'If'  ''"'= "  "■-  «""P»y.  gave  a  "„ 
of  defiance,  and  left  for  their  villages. 

Itootntl'l/r  "t  f  »  W»«"-V  to  eat  dinner. 

.0  ^„„.  ^  ^"'^  '"^  ""•'*  °*"  '•■«f»  with  me 
to  dmner,  and  just  as  we  had  finished  eating  a  fearful 

quickly,  makmg  signs  to  the  whites  to  remain  in  the 
houses     I  mooted  Dick  and  went  with  the  chiefs 

»  hght.    If  the  hostiles  attacked  the  town,  and  Little 

th,„  I         M  ?"■  "^  "'  ""^  ■»"'«'  «»  the  town 
hand.  Little  Dog  failed  ,0  aa,  I  could  return  to  the 

hu^ir"  •'"!.  ^"^  ''^  '"'"'  "«  thousand  two 
hundred  pamted  savages,  each  of  whom  had  tied 

;T  ,  '  A  """'^  ^"''»  °f  "^^  t»  his  horse's  tail 
and  started  out  on  a  run  all  over  the  bottom.  CaUco 
of  many  colors  was  flying  in  all  directions,  and  each 

tfed  toThe'  T'  *°  "''^^  •""^  «'P  0"  "-^  "«" 
Ind  firinl  ffT""'  '°.="'^'"«-  They  were  yelling 
and  firmg  off  their  guns  in  every  direction.  It  was  I 
wild  orgy,  such  as  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  had 
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ever  beheld,  and  we  had  witnessed  many  a  wild 
scene.  It  was  something  for  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Rem- 
ington to  pamtj  the  Erst  scene  of  the  kind,  and,  I 
beheve,  the  last,  ever  seen  in  the  United  States. 

lA  scene  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  described  took 
place  m  southem  Nebraska  in  the  year  1867  when  the 
Cheyennes  ditched  a  freight  train  on  the  railroad  then 
being  constructed  across  the  continent.    The  Indians 
who  took  part  in  the  wrecking  of  this  train  have  told 
me  how  the  freight  cars  were  broken  open,  the  goods 
taken  from  them  and  scattered  over  the  prairie,  and 
how  the  young  men  in  sport  knotted  the  ends  of 
bolts  of  cahco  to  their  horses'  tails  and  then  gal- 
lop^d  wildly  m  all  directions,  the  cloth  streaming  be- 
hind  them  m  the  wind.] 

n^n^'f  ^^*  t'  ^'^^y^'^*  «ke  the  Arabs,  silently 
moved  their  village,  without  being  discovered  by  their 
enemies.  The  next  morning  all  the  Indians  except 
Little  Dog's  band  left  for  the  north,  to  go  to  their  oX 
country  Before  they  left  two  war  parties  had  been 
orgamzed  to  raid  upon  the  miners  and  ranchmen  in 
different  sections  of  the  Territory.  Such  was  the  re- 
suit  ot  this  great  treaty. 

Before  they  moved  out  a  few  of  us  visited  the  Indian 
villages.  As  many  Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
treaty,  they  looked  on  us  with  distrust,  and  hatred  was 
plainly  visible  m  their  faces  and  their  actions.  We 
assumed  the  authority  to  notify  the  chiefs  that  they 
must  control  their  young  men  and  keep  them  from  steal- 
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Bent,  Colonel  (S«Wm.WB<S). 
Bent  County  (Colo.).  ,90.  ' 

Bent,  George,  128,  130, 139. 
Bent,  George  (the  younger),  130. 
Bent,  Governor  (death  o*),  144. 
Bent,  John,  127.  **^ 

Bent,  Julia,  130. 
Bent,  Mary,  ,30. 
Bent,  Robert,  128, 130,  ,39    • 
|^,*'S°^«.(th«  younger),' 130. 

ii^lV^l^^''  "«•  '«'  ^^"' 
Bent  &  St.  Vrain,  132. 
Benton,  326. 

Bcnt'3  Fort  ,27,130,248. 

tfsmham's  description)    ic8 
Bent's  Old  Fort  (dcs^S)., 5. 
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Big  Bend,  304. 

Big  Snowy  Mounuiiu,  Jjg,  34a 

Big  Timber!,  157. 

Birch  bark,  57. 

Birch-bark  canoes,  57. 

Black  Beaver,  171. 

Black  Butte,  335. 

Black,  Captain,  37. 

Black  Hills,  133. 

Blackfeet,  101,  103,  104,  nfi,  jtg, 
33S,  352- 

Blair,  Frank  P.,  140,  170. 

Bloods,  329,  35a. 

Boast  of  voyageur,  laa. 

Boggs,  Qiarles,  153. 

Boggs  Tom,  153, 179.  i8j,  188. 

Bou  de  vachtj,  243. 

Boucharville,   306,   311,   313,   316, 

330, 
Bourgeois,  93. 
Box  Elder  Creek,  336. 
Breakfast,  Indian,  17. 
Breaking  mules,  339. 
Buchanan,  Honorable  James,  143. 
Buffalo  bull,  adventure  with,  399. 
Buffalo  habit,  113. 
Buffalo  hunting,  333. 
Buffalo  running,  390,  396. 
Building  o<  Astoria,  10. 
Bull  Goes  Hunting,  344. 
BuU  Mounuins,  336,  337,  340. 

California  and  Oregon  Trail,  337. 
Calispels,  100. 
Camp  on  the  march,  350. 
Camp  on  the  prairie,  383. 
Campbell,  Robert,  138. 
Canadian  River,  138. 
Candles,  tallow,  185. 
Candy-pulling,  185. 
Canoe  management,  8. 
Canoe  Point,  113. 
Captain  Black,  37. 
Captain  Thorn,  7,  9,  34. 
Carcajou,  339. 


Carpenter,  E.  W.,  338. 

Carroll  &  Steele,  338. 

Carson,  Kit,  131, 133, 154, 163,  163, 

^  ««9.  170,  179;  (death  oQ,  icI. 

Cascades,  36,  59. 

Cath-le-yach4-y«ch.  43. 
Catlin,  381. 
Cayuse,  44. 
C^ar  Lake,  131. 
Chadwick,  Mr.,  338,  344. 
Chardon,  Mr.,  304,  306,  315. 
Cheyennes,  131,  154,  157,  ,5,,  ,« 

3*9.  3JS- 

Chihuahua,  194,  303. 

Chihuahua,  game  of,  303. 

Chinooke,  8. 

Chinook  Point,  9. 

Chinooks,  9. 

Chipita,  184,  185. 

Chouteau  County  (Mont.),  338. 

Chouteau,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Pierre,  338. 

Chouteaus,  13a 

Cimarron  River,  167. 

Qarke,  John,  35. 

aark's  Fork,  17. 

Cochran,  J.  V.,  358. 

Columbia,  Forks  of,  36. 

Columbia  River,  3,  tt  teq. 

Cbmanches,atuckby,  360. 

Cbmanches,  138,  154,  163,  176,  188, 
260. 

Come  Comly,  37. 

Comelops,  37. 

Coolidge,  Mr.,  364,  366,  367. 

Cbunca  at  Fort  Benton,  The,  333, 

325. 
Council  Bluffs,  383. 
Council  Grove,  Kan.,  341. 
Cowlitz  River,  73. 
Cox,  Ross,  s,  34. 
Creeks  {set  River).- 
Crees,  100. 

Crooks,  Ramsey,  34,  35,  37. 
Crows,  116,  313,  339, 333,  33S. 
Cuba,  194. 
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Danghten  of  the  American  Revolu 
tion,  19a 

Davii,  Charlea,  179. 

Dawion,  James,  jja 

Day,  John,  as,  ty. 

Day'.,  John,  VaUey,  104,  loc. 
Deaie,J.W.,94, 
^  Creek,  JJ4. 
Delawaiw,  171,  175. 
De  Lille,  Frank,  339. 
I^amond  Springs,  14a. 
Diaz,  Pbrfirio,  195 
Dog  flesh  as  food,  . -i. 
"Dolly"  (schooner),  13. 
Doniphan,  Colonel  A.  W.,  14a,  a<u. 
Doniphan's  ExpedUwn,  13a,  ij^ 
Drinker,  Mr.,  338.  ' 

E«gle  Creek,  350. 
Eagle  Eye,  330. 

E«gle  Tail  Feathers,  138. 
Edmonton,  lai. 
El  Paso,  194,  305. 
Emigrant  trail,  183. 
Eyacktana,  48,  50. 
Eyakema  Valley,  44. 
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Famui,  349,  358. 
Famham,  R.,  34. 
Famham,  Thos.  J.,  158. 
Father  of  ,11  Children,  353. 
Feast,  Indian,  60. 
Fernandez,  145. 

Fight  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  147. 
Fight  with  Blackfeet,  341. 
Faher,  179. 

Fitzpatrick,  Thos.,  140,  17a, 
FUthcadHouse,ii7. 
Flathead  River,  103. 
Flathead  River  Post,  100, 
Flatheads,  100. 

Flat  Willow  Creek,  336.  338. 
ronuine-qui-bouille,  308. 
forest  and  Stream,  326. 


Fort  Adobe,  138. 139,  153. 
Asswibotne,  lai. 

5*n*'  »*7.  130,  348. 
Benton,  336. 
Bcrthold,  316. 
Fauntleroy,  158. 
Flathead  River  Post,  loe. 
Garry,  5, 

p«>ie.  S,  4a. 
J«sper  House,  131. 
Larpenteur's  Post,  304. 
Leavenworth,  133. 
Lyon,  158. 
McKenzie,  301. 
Minitaree,  304. 
Minitaree  Post,  33a 

NezPerces,  71,  7a,  7S.  94. 
Okanagan.  43,  53. 

Pierre,  390. 

Rocky  Mountain  House,  131. 
St.  Vrain,  138,  139,  ,53. 
Spokane,  37,  38,  33. 
Spokane  House,  95,  100, 
Unfon,  390,  306,  307,  309,  3ao, 

Vermilion,  389. 

White  River  Post,  303, 104. 

Waiiam  (Bent's),  i'^,\lt»4B. 

W^.m(N.w.C..),43!'^- 

Fourchettc  Creek,  348. 

Frandsco,  131. 

FrankUn,  Capuin  John,  131. 

Fraser  River,  33. 

/•«■  Hunters  of  tkt  Far  /Test,  4,  41. 

Game  of  Chihuahua,  303 

Garrard  Lewis  H.,  ,33,  I4S,  337. 
Garry,  Fort,  5.  " 

George,  Fort,  5, 43. 
"Gibraltar  of  Columbia,"  76. 
Goat,  white,  19. 
Goddin  River,  104,  loj,  116. 
^'^'^Sf  Ch«rie.  Bent.  14,,  359. 
Grand  Detour,  304. 
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Giteley,  CWo.,  154. 

Green,  Andrew.  IJ7,  184. 

Green,  Dick,  ij8. 

Greenhorn  River,  15a,  jo8. 

Griszly  bear,  64. 

Grot  Ventre^  319,  jja,  j^g,  „,, 

H«Uock,  Charlei,  17*. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  T.,  3*$. 
Hatcher,  179,  180.  18a,  184. 
Hawlunt,  John,  308. 
H«.hIm'nl.ho.nIh',  Freckled  Hand. 

Hell't  Gate,  loi. 

Highwood  Mounuina,  311. 

Hl.'rf^m«'t|.ne,  167. 

Hodgeni,  88.  89, 9a 

Ho-nih,  Wolf,  179. 

Hone*  recovered  from  Crewa,  i6e. 

Horw-uking  by  Comanchet,  164. 

Hudaon  Bay  Company,  3,  rt  uq. 

Hudion  Bay  Company.With  the,  91. 

Huerfano  River,  ao8. 

Hughea,  J.  T.,  13a. 

Hunt,  Wilion  Price,  5, 14, 35. 

Independence,  Mo.,  a8i. 

Indian  feait,  60. 

Indian  tribet:  Abenakia,  58;  Apache, 
*2o*  '^i*  ''*'  Arapahoe*,  154, 161, 
i»  '  ***•  ''9'  33S;  Ban-at-teea, 
88,  III;  Bannocka,  88;  Blackfeet, 
101,  103,  104,  116,  329,  335.  3Sa; 
Blood,,  319,  3sa;  Caliapelt,  100; 
CatWe-yach-e-yach,  43;  Cayuie, 
44;  Chcyennet.  131,  ,54,  ,57,  ,6,. 
*88,  339,  335.  36a;  Chinooke  or 
Chinook*,  9;  Comanchea,  138, 151 

163. 176, 188, 360;  cre«, ,«; 

Crowi,  116,  31a,  339,  333,  335; 
Delaware*,   171,  175.  Flathead*. 

!«'  Pr^/"*"''  'i'' 33».  349. 
352.  353;  Iroquou,  58,  65,  7a,  73, 
100,  loi,  lis;  Kiowa*,  138,  1S4, 


ISJ.^  161,    188;   Kutenaia,    toot 

116;  Okanagan,  $4;  Pafeoae,  leot 
"•t*"".  95. 98. 99.  loo,  101, 104, 
WS,  «o6.  319,  JSa.  355;  Piaacow*. 
44.  53;  Saulteaux.  too;  Shahap. 
go;  16.175  Shaw.ha-ap.tena(&» 
Shahaptin);  Shawnee.,  171,  ,75; 

ir?^«'"'  ''•  *^'  <5'.  «4;  Sho. 
«oni,  88,  178;  Sioux,  339,  33J. 

Snak^.  35.  7a.  81.  84.  85^,'JL* 

J^«"*  WaUa,  17,  83;  War-are-re^ 
«M  (Sho*honi),  89,  hi;  Wy-am- 
pama,  16;  Wyandotte*,  339. 

Indiana  and  Their  BatUe*.  75. 

International  boundary.  331. 

Iioquoia,  58,  6s,  73,  73,  100,  ,01, 

I*hmah,  301.  308. 

J«ck,  330,  358. 

Jaaper  Hou*e,  lai. 

Juarez,  195. 

Judith  Mountain*,  335,  336. 

Judith  River,  33d,  337,  335- 

Kamloopa,  37. 
Kanaa*  City,  Mo.,  141, 
Kearny,  General  5.  W.,  143.  161, 
163, 304.  ' 

Keith,  Jamea,  4a,  43,  58. 
Kiowa*,  138,  154,  ,61, 188. 
Kiowa  woman,  168. 
Kipp,  Jamea,  381,  389,  33a 
*JPP.  Joe,  338. 
Kittton,  Mr.,  77,  78,  81. 
&niie  River,  304. 
Kutenaia,  100. 

La  Bonte,  333, 
La  Caiiada,  148. 
Lake  Bourbon.  131. 
Larocque.  Jo*eph  Felix,  lai. 
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Larpeatcur*!  Ptott,  )04. 
Leavcaworth,  Fort,  ijj. 
Ln,  General,  ajS. 
Lewia  and  CUrk,  71,  let. 
Lewia  Fork,  17, 9a 
Lifc  at  Bent'i  Fort,  170. 
littJe  BUckfbot  River,  js6. 
Little  Dof,  jjo,  rt  ,^. 

Long  Narrows,  34,  36. 

Madeira  Iilandt,  194. 
Maguey,  197, 
Maladet  River,  105,  iia. 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  380. 
Mariaa  River,  ic6. 
"Martha,"  330. 
Maxwell,  L.,  179, 

McDoug.il  Duncan,  6, 10,  36. 
McKay,  Alexander,  6,  34. 
McKay,  young,  44. 
McKenzie,  Alexander,  3. 

*'J?^^^,^""*''  **•  *5.  »«.  33. 
.,5"»  69.  73.  78. 

McKenzie,  Kenneth,  338. 

McUllan,  Donald,  5,  34. 

McTavUh,  J.  G.,  33. 

Meagher,  General  Franda,  33d,  337, 

Medicine  Springt,  333,  335. 
MCn-es-tO'-kOt,  3S3. 
Miniuree  Fort,  304. 
Miniuree  Pott,  330. 
Miniureea,  309. 
Mi((oula,  Mont.,  337. 
Mi$iouri  River,  333. 
Moccasin  Mountains.  «3. 
Mora,  N.  M.,  ijg.       " 
Mormons,  383. 
Mountain  Chief,  357. 
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Mountain  sheep,  mi. 

'^S2;;J"-'i"''*-''.34<.JSO,Bi, 
snowy,  338  340;  Bull,  t%6.  i«» 

JJ?SH't|'««-.333;J»dVth,3"J: 
336;  Little  Rocky,  348,  349;  M^: 
casin,333;TurtIe,3id. 

Mourning,  Indian.  83,  347. 

Munsoo,  Judge,  338. 

Murray,  178,  179,  180. 

3"ir''3^7"  "'''*''  "*•  "'•  "* 

My  sixty  Ytms  M  th  PlMin,,  336. 

Navajo  Indians,  143. 
New  Caledonia,  35. 

^n^"^  '**  *'•  ^*'  *^  •*'  "^' 
Nex  Perces  Port,  71,  73.  7c.  oi 
N0^.-nIh',  Fish.  ,;i''  "•  '♦• 
North  Platte  River,  183. 
Northwest  Company,  3,  h  m. 
Northwesters,  4,  rt/,,. 
Northwest  Fur  Cb.,  41. 
Norway  House,  131,  133. 

Oakinacken  River,  19. 
Ogden,  Peter,  73. 
Okanagan,Fort,43,S3. 
Okanagan  Indians,  54. 

Okanagan  River,  19, /</M. 
Okanogan,  lo. 
Okinagan,  30. 
"Old  Bark,"  359. 
One-eyed  Juan,  183. 
Otero  Co.  (Colo.),  190. 
Outfit  for  prairie  travel,  33a 
Owl  Woman,  139. 

Pacific  Fur  Co.,  5,  et  seq. 
Paint,  339. 

Palliser,  Colonel  Wray,  377. 
Palliser,  John,  377. 
Palouse,  loa 
Paquenode,  306. 
Parkman,  337. 
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Pau-«^Ih',  FUt  NoM,  179, 
Pawnee  Fork,  176^  a6o. 
"Pawnee"  (Kiowa  chieO,  ISS- 
Ptyette  River,  107. 

Peacock's  Ranc^  lec. 

Peck,  R.  M.,  IS4. 

Percy,  jofi,  308. 

Piegans,  98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  105, 
lod,  3*9,  3sa. 

Piegans,  iuttle  with,  95, 

Pierre,  Fort,  390. 

Pierre,  S.  D.,  39% 

"Pilot  Knobt,"  90. 

Pisscow  River,  19. 

Pi»8cow»,  44,  53. 

Plum  Creels  335. 

Point  Canoe,  113. 

Point  Chinook,  9. 

Point  George,  9. 

Point  Vancouver,  14. 

PO^^wn'mlta,  Gray  Blanket,  179, 

Poor  (Lean)  Bear,  138. 
Porcupine  Creek,  340^  343. 
Poihett  Creek,  348. 
Power,  T.  C,  328. 
Prairie  fire,  384. 
Prairie  traveller,  277. 
Priest  Rapids,  19. 
Prince,  8$. 

ftieblo,  Cob.,  139^  130^  157. 
Pulque,  197. 

Puigatoire  River,    129^   130,   ,57. 
171. 

Quarrel,  Indian,  86. 

"Raccoon,**  37. 

Raids  by  Indians,  198. 

Rattling  Buttes,  335. 

Red  Coat  Und,  356. 

R^  River  (of  North,)  lai,  ua,  133. 

Red  River  (of  Texas),  167. 

Red  River  settlement,  4. 

Red  Sleeves,  176. 

Red  Sleeves  Creek,  ij6. 


Reed,  John,  33. 

Reid  (Set  Reed,  J.),  88. 

Reid's  River  (jue  Payette  River. 
107). 

Reynolds,  A.  R,  189. 

Richardson,  Dr.,  131. 

Rio  del  Norte,  305. 

Rio  Grande,  205. 

Rivers:  Arkansas,  138, 139, 130, 189; 
Arkansor,  378;  Arrow,  333;  Bear, 
113;  Beaver,  349;  Box  Elder,  336; 
Canadian,    138;  Cimarron,   167; 
Qark's  Fork,  17;  Columbia,  3,  et 
seq.;  Columbia,  Forks  of,  36;  Cow- 
htz,  73;  Deep,  334;  Eagle,  350; 
Flathead,  103;  Flat  WiUow,  33d, 
338;    Fontaine-qui-bouille,    308- 
Fourchette,  348;  Fraser,  33;  God- 
dm,   104,    los,    116;  Greenhorn, 
iSa,  308;  Huerfano,  308;  Judith^ 
3*6,  3*7,  33S;  Knife,  304;  Lewis 
Fork,  17, 90;  Little  Blackfoot,  356; 

LitUe  Missduri,  3 16, 3 17;  Malades, 
los,  113;  Marias,  356;  Missouri, 

33a;  MusseUhell,  336,  337,  339, 

348,  357;  North  Platte,  183;  Oak- 

jnaclren,  19;  Okanagan,  19,  h  seq.; 

Oregon,  4;  Pawnee  Fork,  176, 360; 

Payette,  107;  Pisscow,  19;  Plum, 

33S;  Porcupine,  340, 343;  Poshett, 

348;  Purgatwre,   139,   130^   157, 

171;  Red  (of  North),  131, 133, 133; 

Red  (of  Texas),  167;  Red  Sleeves, 

176;  Reid's  {See  Payette),  107; 

Rio  del  Norte,  305;  Rx>  Grande, 

aos;  Riviire  aux  Malades,  loc. 

113;    Saint  Vraln*s  Fork,    138; 

SaUnon,  104;  Sa-mick-a^neigh,  31; 

Skam-naugh.  76;  Smilkameen,  31; 

^"■'^^*S*  '''«*°"«  356;  Watout, 
ISS;  Willamette,  58;  Willow,  3341 
Wolf,  334;  Yelkwrstone,  381,  306. 

Riviere  aux  Malades,  105,  113. 

Rocky  Mountain  House,  131. 

Ross,  Alexander,  3,  h  paitim. 
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Rowan,  Mr.,  121, 

Running  down  a  calf,  314. 

Riutell,  Colonel,  264. 

Ruuian  America,  5. 

Ruxton,  George  Frederick,  191, 193. 

Sagacity  of  wolvia,  ao8. 
Sage  grouse,  64. 
St.  Louia,  194. 
St.  Vrain,  Ceran,  130. 
St.  Vrain  (death  of  C),  158, 
St.  Vrain,  Felix,  158. 
St.  Vrain'a  Fork,  138. 
Salmon  River,  104. 
Sa-mick-a-meigh  River,  31. 
Sand  Creek  manacre,  249. 
Sandwich  Islanders,  58. 
Sandwich  Islands,  7. 
San  Fernandez,  145. 
San  Fernando,  142. 
Santa  Anna,  General,  19c. 
SiBUFe,  129,  rtseq. 
Santa  Fe  trail,  127. 
Saulteauz,  loa 
Scalp  dance,  256. 
Seaton,  Alfred,  33. 
Sedgwick,  Major,  155. 
Shahaptin,  id,  17. 
Shaved  Head,  138. 

Shaw-ha-ap-tens  (see  Shahaptin). 
Shawnees,  171, 175. 

Sh^Whap8,23,27,6i,d4. 
"Short  Man,  The,"  326. 
ShoshonI,  88,  178. 
Simplicity  of  Indians,  19. 
Simpson,  Governor,  95,  117,  ui. 
Sioux,  329,  335. 
Skam-naugh  River,  76. 
Skunk,  adventure  with,  2a 
Small  Robe  band  (Piegan),  355. 
Smallpox  at  Bent's  Fort,  131. 
Smilkameen  River,  31. 
Smith,  Green  Qay,  327. 
Smith,  John,  179, 248,  252,  253,  254, 
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Snake  Indians,  25,  72, 81, 84, 85, 88. 

90,  100.  ' 

Snake  River,  25. 
Soiitary    Hunter,    The,    275,    277, 

321.  "      '" 

Spokane  House,  95,  loa 
Spokanes,  10a 
Spotted  Horse,  344. 
Staked  Plains,  167. 
Star  Robe,  350,  358. 
Stevens,  Governor  1. 1.,  326. 
Stuart,  Alexander,  42,  43. 

Stuart,  David,  6,  22,  2S,26n7. 
Stuart,  Robert,  24,  25,  27. 
Suhtai,  167. 


Tailing  the  bull,  200. 

Taos,  129, 137,  ,45. 

Teton  River,  356. 

Thompson,  David,  13,  15,  ,7. 

ihom,  Capuin,  7,  9,  24. 

Tnree  Tetons,  90, 115. 

Thunder  Birds,  187. 

"Tod  Issac,"  36. 

Toluu-sen,  138, 155. 

"Tonquin,"  7,  13,  23. 

Tonquin  Point,  9. 

Trade  for  horses,  182. 

Trade  for  liquor,  i8i. 

Trade  for  robes,  182. 

Trade,  winter's,  23. 

Trails  of  the  Pathfinders,  24,  31. 

Train-wrecking  by  Cheyennes,  362. 

Trapper's  earnings,  219. 

Trappers'  methods,  79. 

Trapper's  outfit,  216. 

Traps  stolen,  107. 

Travel  by  ox  train,  172. 

Travois  dog,  30a 

Tummatapam,  17. 

Tunica,  353. 

Turley,  147. 

Turle/s  Ranch,  147. 

Turtle  Mountains.  116. 

"Twins,  The,"  71. 
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Upwn,  Gad.  E.,  357. 

ytlfcjr,JoImD«y't,  104,105. 

VMquex,  Benito^  130. 

Vera  Cniz,  194. 

VennOion,  Fort,  289. 

Vide  Poche,  242. 

Vigil.  144. 

Vi-Juu-nif,  Little  Chief,  179. 

ff^tti-To-Ytk  ami  the   Taos  Trail. 

WalU  WtlU,  17. 

WdUWiUla  Indian.,  17, 8a. 
Walnut  Creek,  155. 

Wai^are-ree-kas,  89,  iii. 
War  of  181a,  36. 
Wa-ti'chasAiKhi'-Ia,  128. 
Weitport,  Nfo.,  141,  ,7,,  23B. 
White  Cow  Woman,  168. 
White  goat,  19. 
White  River  Poit,  303,  304. 
White  Thunder,  13a 


WiUamette  Riwr,  58. 

WUKani,  Fort  (Bent^i),  130,   171, 

2^«n,Fort(N.W.Cb.),4a. 

WUHa«^BilI,aa8,a94,3a5 
WJlow  Creek,  334. 
Winnipeg,  5. 
Winter  atorm,  an. 

Wolf-«hooting,  68. 
Wolverine,  aa9. 
Wdvet,  Mgadty  of,  ao8. 
Wolves,  deeping,  30a 
Wolve*,  wayi  of,  54. 
Work  of  a  fur  trader,  54. 
Wounded  bull,  346. 
Wa-wlhph'pai-i-arh',    Big   Nostril., 

Wy-am-panu,  id. 
Wyandottet,  839. 

YeUow  Woman,  13a 
YeUowitone  National  Park,  90. 
Yellowitone  River,  a8i,  306. 
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